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GOD, 


My desire remains fixed on Thee (God) ... TukArAm. 
Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be 

thy name... Bible. 

There is no power or strength bnt in God... Mchammbd. 
I long Eor none bnt Thee to dwell within my 

sonl... Tamil Sono. 

I^et ns praise Him, the one sole Lord o£ all... Rig~ybda. 
Almighty Power, I love Thee ! blissfnl name. Watts, 
Love and fix thy whole heart upon Bim ... NAnak. 


PURITY. 

Make thyselH pnre, 0 righteous mani ... VfndidAd, 


CONTENTMENT. 

Man ’s rich with little, were his jadgment true. YOUNQ. 

Upon tins earth vain, very vain, is all the 

show and splendour... Naval 

(JiUN Poet) 

Nature furnishes what nature absolutely needs. Seneca. 

Sweet are Ihe^thougbts that savour o£ content. R. Greene. 

Happiness may be enjoyed even in coarse 
rice for food, water to drink, and the 
bended arm for a pillow ... ... Confdoius. 

In nothing is such happiness as is in con- 
tentment, how often need it be said ... SAmal. 

(GcjarAti Poet) 
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VOLUME II. 


60. GENTLEMAN. 

A gentleman is a rarer man than some of us think 
for. AVhat is it to be a gentleman? It is to ho honest, 
to ho gentle, to ho generous, to bo brave, to be Tvise, 
and, possessing all these qualities, to exercise thorn in 
the most graceful outward manner. 

—Thackeray. 

A child should be early taught courtesy. Courtesy 
is a letter of introduction, and is most charming. It i<< 
one of the characteristics of a gentleman ; indeed, a 
man cannot, unless he bo courteous, bo .t real gentleman. 

• — C^A^A^5aL. 


u— 1 
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USEFUL INSTltUCTlON, 


"Who is tbo true gontlemaa or nobleman He •nlioso' 
actions tnalve Iiim «o. 

—Old Sj’ASIsh PnosJUB. 

Hveiy HUH may be a genllcnnu if he njll — not by 
getting rich or by gaining access to that self-appointed 
bocial grade, that claims the exclusive right to ha%o the 
badge of gentility — bnt by the cultivation of those nu- 
selfish, kind and nohlo impulses, that make the gentle- 
man. It is too rarely \so find among those, s'ho 
^oto themsehos the gentlemen and l/idies of the da}, 
anything to warrant the assumption. There is but 
little of tho true metal about them — Per'^onal contact 
reveals arrogance and pride, and loo often a ineanuoss 
of spirit, and littleness, that disgraces human nature. 
So far as our observation goes, wo are constrained to 
say, that, while among tho poorer classes there is, 
as » general thing, sad lack of ovtornal culture of atten- 
tion to little personal habits, that are not .igreeable 
to others, and vliich ought to bo corrected, there are 
really in tho lower and middle ranks of society, so 
exiled, (piilo as many true gcntleuieii and ladies ns among 
those, who claim tho c^clusi>o right to these lioiiourahlo 
designations. 

Hducation begins the gcuUcuuu, but leiding, good 
company and icfloctiou, must finish him. 

— Lookj.. 

Come >iealth or want, come good or ill: 

Let young and old accept their part. 

And bow before the awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 

Wlw misses or who wins tbo p^i^e— 

Go, lose 01 cou({uor us joti cau, 
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But it you fuil, or lE you ribc. 

Be ciicli, pruy God, a gcntleinuu. 

— ^Tiia.ckcua.\. 


NATURE’S GENTLEMAN. 

"Wlioni do wo dob as gontleiiieu ? 

Tho Icnave, the fool, the brute — 

IE they but own full tithe o£ gold, 

And wear a courtly suit ; 

The parclimeut scroll oE titled line, 

The riband at the knee ; 

Can still suffice to ratity 
And grant such high degree. 

But Nature with a matchless hand. 
Sends Eorbh Ao nobly born ; 

And laughs the paltry attribute* 

OE wealth and r.ink to scorn ; 

She moulds with c.ire, a spirit rare, 
Halt hnmau, half divine. 

And cries, exulting, “Who can make 
A gentleman lifco mine?” 

She may not spend her common skill 
About the outward part, 

But showers beauty, grace, and light. 
Upon the brain and heart ; 

She may not use aucestral fame 
His pathway to illume — 

The sun that sheds the brightest ray 
May rise from mist and gloom. 
Should Fortune pour her welconie slori 
And useful gold abound, , 

He ‘■h.ires it with a bounteous luud, 
And ac.Utcrs bltssiuga round. 
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.The treasure sent is rightly spent, 

And serves the end design’d, 

TiVTien held hy Nature's gentleman, 

The good, the just, the kind. 

Uq turns not from the cheerless home 
Where Sorrow’s offspring dwell ; 

He’ll greet the peasant in his hut, 

The culprit in his coll ; 

Ho stays to hear the widow s plaint. 

Of deep and moarning love ; 

He seeks to aid her lot belov. 

And prompt her faith above. 

The orphan child, the friendless one. 

The luckless, or the poor, 

Will never meet his spuming frown, 

Nor leave his bolted door ; 

His kindred circles all mankind, 

His country all the globe — 

An honest name his jewoll’d star, 

And truth his ermine robe. 

He wisely yields his passions up 
To Heason’s 6rm control; 

His pleasures are of crime-less kind. 
And never taint the soul. 

He may be thrown among the guy, 

And reckless sons of lifo ; 

Hut will not lo>c tho rovcl scent, 

Nor head the br.iwJin" strife. 

He wounds no breast with jeer or jest. 
Yet bears no honey’d tongue ', 

He's sociil with the grey-liair’d one. 
And merry with tho young ; 

He graxclj shares tho council speech, 
Ur joins tin, game; 



onNTLrjrAN, 


And sliinos ns Natnro’s gonileman 
In every place tlio same. 

No haughty gesture marks his gite, 

No pompous tone his word ; 

No studied attitude is seen, 

No ribald gossip heard ; 

Ho'll suit his hearing to the lionr — 

Laugh, listen, learn or teach ; 

With joyous freedom io his mirth, 

And candour in hts speech. 

He worships God with inward zeal, 

And serves him in each deed ; 

TTo would not hlame another’s faith, 

Nor have one martyr bleed : 

•Tnstice and Mercy form his code ; 

He puts his trust in Heaven ; 

His prayer is, “I£ the heart mean well. 

May all else be forgiven 1’* 

Though few of such may gem the earth, 

Yet such rare gems there are. 

Each shining in his hallow’d spliere 
As virtue’s polar star. 

Though human hearts too oft are found 
All gross, corrupt and dark, 

Yet, yet, some bosoms breathe and burn, — 
Lit by Promethean spark : 

There are some spirits nobly just, 

Unwarp’d by pelf or pride. 

Great in the calm, but greater still 
When dash’d by adverse tide — 

They hold the rank no king can give. 

No station can disgrace : 

Nature puts forth her gentleman. 

And monarchs must give place. 

— Eliza Code. 
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01. GIfTS. 

It j<i inorft than to receive. 

— “ Bin p-Act8 20.” 

The manner of giving has been said to show the 
character of the giver more than the gift itself ; yet 
the character of the gift may often be of even more 
significance than the manner of giving. It is not the 
value of gifts in money that renders them precions to 
any but mercenary hearts. 


"Wboreior the tree of hWrality takes root, 

Its branches and top pass beyond the sky. 

— SAm’s Gulistan.* 


If thou desire greatness, practise liberality; 

For till thou scatter the “oed, it will not germinate. 

— SApt’s GulistAn.* 

A generous man’s motto i<», "TPiu gold and 'share 
it.” 


Liberality consists less in giving mneh than in 
giving at the right moment. 

Ho double^ his gift, who gi\e‘’ in time. 


ti/ P/nlf* 



au'TS. 


Ho gives i^\ico ^^ho gives quickly according to tlio 
proverb, but a gift -not only given quickly but unex- 
pectedly is the most Avelcome o£ all. , 

A gift long u’aited for is sold, not given. 


An interested man’s gift is a demand ; a generous 
man’s gift is a true present. 


That which is freely and voluntarily given i^ ns 
valnnblo ns milk. 

That which is granted after .a demand for it i'* av 
valueless as water ; 

But what is wresteil with force is repulsive like 
Idood, 

So says the poet Kablr. 

— KAuin. 


Liberality consist® not in gi^ing largely, but In 
giving wisely. 


For many men act recklessly and without judgment, 
conferring favours upon all, incited to it by a sudden 
impetuosity of mind ; the kindnesses of these men are 
not to be regarded in the same light or of the same 
value as those which are conferred with judgment and 
deliberation. But in the conferring and requiting of a favour, 
if other things be equal, it is the duty of a man to 
assist whore it is mo-'t required. The very opposite of 
this often takes place, for men assist those, from whom 
they hope to receive in return, even though they do not 
require it, 


— Cicrro. 
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Seek the good o£ other men, bnt be not in bondage 
to their faces or fancies ; for thil is but facility or 
softness; ^ihich taketfa an honest mind prisoner. Neitljer 
give thou an .ffi^op’s cock a gem, vrho would be better 
pleased, and happier, if he Ind a barly corn. The 
example of God teacheth the lesson truly , He sendeth* 
his rain and maketh his sun to shine upon the just and 
unjust, bnt he doth not ram wealth, nor slime honour 
and virtues upon men equally 

— Bacon. 

Some are unwisely liberal, and more delight to giie 
presents than to pay debts. 

Sympathising and generous natures like yours may 
lay down a role for themselves which I think would 
apply to nearly every dtOienUy in action. Lot them 
Always make snre that they do not isdolgo their gene* 
rons impulses at the expense of others ; or, in other 
words, that they do not give away that which is not 
their own, and that wkatever sacrifices they risk fall 
upon ihemseUes* 

That liberality is bnt cast away, 

■\Yhich makes ns borrow what we cannot pay. 

— DfNRAM. 

To a grateful man gni* money when he asks. 

Confer benefits on him who has injured thee. 

— Padi. 


From Cfidmlrm Stonot 
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Never ask a favour of a man until he has dined, 
unless yon wish to get rofnsod. 

The greatest gift vre can hestow npon olliers is n 
good evample. 
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- 62. COD AND HIS DISPENSATION. 

GOD. 

There is btrt ouo in n)) the worltl, none else. 

That one is God, the Lord of all that js, 

Ho never had beginning, never hath an end. 

Oh God I I once knew not of wJiat Thon art, 

And wandered far astray. But when thy Uglit 
Pierced through my dark, I woke to know my God, 
Oh LordJ I long for thee alone. I long 
'For none but Thee to dwell within my soul," 

There is one God— one only, — mark ! 

To Him is all our ser\ice due. 

Hath Ho .a shape, or hath He none ? 

I know not till's, nor care to know, 

Dwelling in light, to which the sun 
Js darkness, — ^He sees all below, 

Himxelf unseen I In Him I trust, 

He can protect mo it He will, 

And if this body turn to dust. 

He can new life again instil. f 

— ^Torti Butt. 


Goil is nigh to thee. He is with thee, He is in thee. 

— Sf.Nfca. 


• A Tamil /ram iJ/e rallxat/ffs t>f Smtlhern ladta, lif 

Charli'K H ffrjji'r. 


■f Ft'ovi Awirnl BnUadmiml Leqrmhr>f HttuhnlAn, 
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God created tlie tinherse, but He has not gone away 
from the universe. Ho Ihcth among us; Ho dwclleth 
in our home ; Bo is present with us in all the vast and 
^a^ied concerns of life; wherever we are He is with us. 
He does not stand in the “anio relation to the world as 
the watchmaker does to tho watch, Tho Lord .inimatcs 
all the movements of the physical world — Ho quickens 
all the spiritual movements of mankind. 

— Kkshub Chundkk Srv. 


AVhere’er we turn our wondering eyev, 
His power and skill wo see ; 
"VTonders on w'onders grandly rise, 

And speak the Deity. 


The Ivord of all, himself throngli all diffused, 
Sustains and is the life of all tint lives, 

— Cowi’Kii. 


God is everywhere! the God who framed 
Jlankind to bo one mighty family, 

Ilinnelf our Father, and the world onr home. 

— Cou larmt. 


THE CRBATOU’S -WOllK. 

There’s not a star whose twinkling light 
Illumines tho distant earth, 

And cheers tho solemn gloom of night, 
But mercy gave It birth. 

There’s not a cloud who'e dews distil 
Upon a parching clod. 

And clothe with verdure vale anil hi!!, 
That i<» nf»t ^7 Ho<l. 
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iJSKFUL mSTHUCTlON, 

Thare’^ not a place in eafth’fs vast round, 
ocean deep, Or air, 

Por God is everywliere, 

Aroun‘l» bolow, above, 

^Vh<“r®'®r space extends. 

There Heaven displays its boundless love^ 
And power with raero} blends, 

—WAT.LAOf 

OJINIPOTBNCE. 

The spacious fiimament on high, 

With ^ii the hlno ethereal sky, 

And cpangled Heavens, a shining fmme, 
’ShMr *, 

The unwearied sun, from day to daj*, 

Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publisUes to every land, 

The book o! an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The inoon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And, nightly, to the listening earth, 

Repeats the story oE her birth ; 

Whilst all the stars that round us burn, 
And J*ll tbr-'pl?nets in their turn, 

Gonlifm the tidings as they roll, 

And spre^ft the VrutVi Irom pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn 'silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial hall, 

What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ; 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And "tier forth a glorione voice 
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For ever singing as they shine, 

“ The hand that made ns is Divine I ” 

—Addison. 


Clothed in majesty sublime, 

And girt with strength th’ Almighty reigns; 
And, through the wreckfiiJ course of time, 
His hand the steadfast world sustains. 

"Wide doth the mighty thunder fill 
The darken’d earth with dread dismay, 

But mightier far is He whose will 
The lightning and the storm obey. 

Deep, heanng under land and se.i. 

The earthquake nttereih his sound, 

Awful though low; more awful He, 

Who holds its rage in prison bound. 

Tho powerful billows, huge and grand, 

Hise swelling from the troubled main, 

More powerful is the powerful hand 
That doth their threatening rago restrain, 

0 Lord, adored 1 from raco to race, 

Men shall thy righteous laws proclaim. 

And holiness become tho placo 
Gall’d by Thy great and glorious name. 

— J. Bailud. 


Blest bo yon viewless spirit thron’d on high, 
No heart’s too wrolclicd lo attract His eye; 
No lot too lowly to ongago His love, 

And win the smile of mercy from abo\o 1 
Ho gazcb on Iho speecltk”'® couch of wo, 

And bids llie d>iug light of liopc to glow. 
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Uniirms the peril, heals the wonnded mind, 

* And charms each feeling home, to fate-resign’d. 

— Robeiit Montgomeby. 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 

— COLEBIUOE. 

All things proceed, and Up to llim return, 

It not depraved Irotn good. 

— Mieton. 


The trntli which can guide ns to Perfection and to 
Happiness is tc.ichiog us always and everj where,' that 
God surrounds us ooaslantly with Ills instruction ; that 
uherovor we go the voice of His Wisdom follows us J 
that it is our own fault if u'o are uot continually he- 
comiug wiser and better. 

— Rev. C^A^MKQ. 

Adore God while there is time, Oh creature I for 
wealth, affluence, and wife, 

Thy family, relatives, this world and all have to be 
left here and alone thou art to depart this life. 

Those who have worshipped God may he said to 
have crossed the ocean of life; 

■ While those who neglect Him wander and stumhle 
like ignorant rnstics. 

— Hlvanakd. 

Acejaaint thyself with God, if thou uouldst taste 
Hi*' works. Admitted onco to his embrace, 

Thou slialt perceive that Ihon wust hliud before ; 
Thine eye bhall be instructed, and thine heart, 
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Hade imre, shall relish with divme deli^j; 

“Till then unEelt, what hands divine hi\o 

— CowpCa. 

Haji|iy the in.in who sees a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that chequer life I 
Hoaolviug all events, with their cfi-cctb 
And maniEold results into the will 
And arbitration wi<«o of the Supreme. 

— Oowi-LU. 


OUR RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES. 

The I’auviji.e of thl Gkafl^. 

Four moa— an Arab, a Persian, n Turk, and a 
Greek — agreed to club together for an evening meal ; 
but when thej had done so, they quarrelled as to whit 
it should be. The Turk proposed Azum; the Arab, Aneb ; 
the Persian, Augbur ; while the Greek insisted on 
Slaphylion. While they were thus disputing, before their 
eyes pas«ed a gardener’s ass Hden with grapes. At once 
every one of them sprang to his feet, and pointed with 
eager hand to that purple load. “See Azum,” said the 
Turk ; “ See Anghur,” said the Persian “ What should 
ho better tRin my Aneb, Aneb it is,” cried the Arab. 
The Greek said, “ Thi:» is my Slaphylion,” They then 
brought their grapes and ate them in jieacc. The fight 
amongst them was simply one of words. Hence reali/t, 
oh inanl the sublime woids of the Rigveda — ‘That which 
exists is one; the sages call it xanoush,’ 

— “The Awakened India.” 


Could wo with ink the ocean fill; 

Were the whole Eirth of jiarchiueut made ; 
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AVere every stogie stick a qnill, 

And o^ory m.io a scribe by trade; — 

To ^\rilo the lo\e of God alone, 

Would drain the ocean dry ; 

Nor ^^onld the scroll contain the 
Thougli stretched from sky to sky.* — 

Perpetual blessings front His hand. 

Demand perpetual &ongs of praise. 

— “ DoMLbricj Lui..’’ 

What the Almighty chiefly desires is the heart. 

— “ Talmud.” 

If iny mind be not engaged in \torshi]), it is as 
though I worshipped not.t 

— Coyrtrciirs. 

Just heaven is not so p}c.ised with costly gifts; 
Oitcrod iu'hopo of futnre recompense, 

As with the merest trifle set apart 

Prom honest gains, and sanctified by faith. ^ 

— “ MAEADHAnATA.” 

We, who happier live, 

Under the holiest dispensation, know 
That God'is Love, and not to be adored 
By a devotion bOrn of stoic pride. 

Or with ascetic rites, or penance hard, 

Bnt with a love, in character akin 
To His unselfish, all-including love. § 

— Tonu Durr. 


• From The Boot of Bumour, II'U a««t 
•f From ilaraJman'a Worli of Omfwwt. 

J From Indtait ^V^sd'm^ hy JlfoKier U'tttz&ms. 

^ From Anuinl BaUiKLaiul Ltytmli of Iloidu.tan. 
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There :iro moniouts i\hen the grace oE God stirs 
in the hnmau heart : when the soul boeins to rise upon 
the eaglc-\>iugb oE hope and prayer into the heaven oE 
hea>cas ; when caught up, as it wore, into God’s very 
presence, vo see and hear things unspeakable. At snch 
moments we li>o a liEo-timo: for emotions such as those 
annihilate all time ; they — 

“ Crowd Eternity into an hour, 

Or stretch an hour into Eternity,” 

At snch moments wo arc nc.iror to God: wo seem 
to know Him, and ho known of Him.* 

hot him speak the truth j lot him not yield to auger ; 
Ijet him give when asked, c\cu Erom tho little ho liasi 
By those threo things ho will enter tho presence of 
tho Gods. 

— ” DnAMMArAUA.” 

Eor thinking upon God no separate time is required, 
It should go on at all times; 

That mouth is blessed, which always utters ‘N.ir.iyana.’ 
Learn to place year affections on the highest, 

All else that is spread out is in vain, 

So Tnka advises all men always.f 

0 Mighty Lord Godl 0 Protector I 0 Administrator! 

0 thon that art Eree and exempted from all deEects ! 

Wi' find it inipasAMo for vs to prvisa thee as Thou 
deservest (though our pr,ajers may he combined) with 
all the repetition and prajor^ oE the celestial world 
(i. e. the angels). 

— ” Odes ov SADi.”t 


® From The L»fe of ChntS, 1/y F.W Ftn mr. 
f From Str A. GranCa Translation mFoilniQhthj Rmcio (IS67), 
X Translated by Mr. D. F. iTitlta. 
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"Who regards this restlesb world ? 

Mj friends are the people of Hari ; 

My time passes in musing upon God, 
Accumulated pleasure remains. 

I have no trouble, not even in dreams ; 

Night and day pass on. 

Tuka says,'— “ the fruition of God is a feast of 
excellent flavour.”* 


He who does not recognise the thauks ( due to God) 
for His bounty to-day, will have to grieve at the lot (that 
will he assigned to him ) by the merciful God on the 
day of judgment. 

— “ Odes of Sadi.” f . 

0 God, who by Thy boundless might, 

This earth, heaven^s dome and stars of light, 
Hast form’d in wisdom aud in love ' 

Let every human bosom move ' '' 

"With grateful thoughts, and gladly raise 
In swelling notes a psalm Of praise ! 

Let high and low, and bond and free, 

Bless Thy great name, and trust in Thee t 
This is our strong and steadfast stay, 

"When health and wealth have flown away j 
"When every joy of life is past, 

Our gre.vtest comfort and our last. 


So long as a man is far from the market he hear* 
a loud and indistinct buzzing, only something like ‘ Ho { 
Ho t ’ But wh6n he cnfer<i the market ho no longer 

* From Sir A. Grant's Translation i/t Fortnightly Feiiew, (1SC7). 
•t Trcnslated ty J/r. D, F, StulUi. 
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liOcirs tho nproar, but porceives distinctly that hoino one 
is bargaining for potatoes, mother for Brinjal, and so on. 
As long as a man is far away frotu God, be is in tho 
midst of tho noise and confusion of rCtason, argument 
and discussion : but when onco a person aiiproachcs the 
Almighty, all reasonings, arguments and discussions cease, 
and he understands tlio m^stcrios of God with vivid and 
clear porcoption.* 

Intellectual learning helps a man not a stop towards 
God unless conjoined with inward spiritual discipline — 
government ot tho passions, rovoronco for conscience, 
and growing itevolopmcnt of good principles and 
affections within, Tho Infinite Spirit must be re- 
vealed to us in the unfolding and operation of our own 
Spirits, or wo shall never truly know him. For oxamplo 
God’s purity, or aversion to sin, may bo read and talked 
of, but is never understood, until conscience within ns 
i*. oncouragod to reprove all forms of evil. Tho solemn 
and tondor reproof ol this inward mouitor alono onablos 
Us to know tho moral disploasuro of tho righteous Liiw- 
giver, in whose narao and with whoso authority it 
speaks. 

— Rev. Channiko. 

Nature is a great teacher. What .a lesson may be 
gathered from the germinition ot a seed; how uniform- 
ly ih? gwr.5a? JAwr AridAoyr JJx'wejm* narfdo'udy n 

seed may he set in the ground, tho germ which forms , 
tho root, and that which is the architect of tho stem, 
will find their way — tho one to’ light, tho other to dark- 
ness— to fulfd their duly. Tho obstruction of granite 
rooks, cannot forte the rootlet upward, nor drive tlie 

® of RiinvxKrtiAnitj by JIrtx ifutUr. 
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leaflets down. They may kill the germs by exhausting 
their vital powers in an endeavour to find the proper 
elements: but no obstruction can make a single blade 
o£ grass do aught, but strive to fulfil the end for which 
it was created. Would that man were equally true to 
the purpose of his esistcsnce, and suffered neither the 
rocks o£ selfishness, nor the false light o£ temptation to 
Eoice or allure him from dnty to his God. 

—“The Reason Wnv.” 

Hope IS niy helmet. Faith my shield ; 

Thy Word, my God, the sword I wield ; 

With sacred truth my loins are girt 
And holy zeal inspires my heart. 

To dwell with God, to taste his love, 

Is the full heaven enjoy’d above ; 

And the sweet expeetation, now, 

Is the >oung dawn of he.tvoD below. 

— "DOMLbTlC LIIL.” 


I/ord I it is not life’to live. 

If Thy presence Thou deuj ; 

Lord I i£ Thou Thy prcbonco give, 

’Tis no longer death to die. • 

Source and Giver of ropoao ! 

Singly from thy smile it flows ; 

Thee to see, and thee to love, 

Perfect bliss, below, above,* 

— Topladv. 

With all my heart, I am come to jou for protect>on — 
\\ith body, and voice, and mind, 0 God. 

“ From, }lary CaTjiviUra Muhtatwm 
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Nothing else is admitted to my thoughts — 

My desire remains fixed on you. 

There is a heavy load on me, 

Except yon, who will remove it, 0 God ? 

I am your slave — yon are my master; 

I have followed you from afar. 

Tuka says, — “ I have put in an execution for debts, 
Grant me a meeting for the settlement of accounts,”* 


As long as thou seest it right, 

That here on the earth I should stay, 

I pray thee to guard me by night, 

And help me to serve thee by day ; 

That when all the days of my life sliall have paasM, 
In heav’n I may worship thee bettor at last.f 


GOD. 

What God sluall we adore 'with sacrifice ? ' 

Him let us prai«e, the golden child that rose 
In'tlie beginning, vho was born the Lord — - 
The one «oIe Lord of all that is— who made 
The ihare and formed the sky, who giveth life, 
Who giveth strength, who«e bidding Gods re\erft, 
Who'se hiding place is immortality, 

Whose shadow, death ; who by his might is king 
Of all the breathingi sleeping, waking world — 
gor^rcrs mea atnf 

These Bno\vy hills, this ocean with its rivers 
Declare; of whom these spreading regions form 
The arms ; by whom the firmament is strong, 

Earth firmly planted, and the highest heavens 

* J^rom Sir A, Granl't Tratt$la/ion in Fortnightly (1567)^ 

•f From Chamltrs't Infant EtlneaUm. 
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Supported, anil the clouds tliat fill tbe air 
Distributed and measured out ; to Avhom 
Both earth and heaven, established by his will, 
Look up with trembling mind ; in whom revealed 
The rising sun shines forth abo\e the world. 
‘Where*er let loose in space, the mighty waters 
Ha^e gone depositing a fruitful seed* 

And generating fire, there he arose, • 

■Who !'» the breath and life of all the Gods, 

Whose mightj’ glance looks round the \ast expanse 
Of watery ■vapour — source of energy, 

Cause of the sacrifice — the only God 
Above the gods. May ho not injure ns 1 
He the Cieator of the earth— the righteous 
Creator of the sky. Creator too 
Of oceans bright oud far-extending waters.* 

— Big-Vfi>a. 


There is ouo only Bring who exists 
Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind ; 
Who far outstrips the senses, though as gods 
They stn'v e to reach him ; who himself at rest 
Transcends the fleetest flight of other beings j 
Who, like the .air, supports all vital action. 

He moves, yet moves not; he is far, jet near; 
He as within this nniverso, and vet 
Outside this universe ; whoe’er beholds 
AH living creatures as in him, and him — 

Tlie uinversal spirit — as in all, 

IlenceCortli regards no creature witli contempt. 
The man who understands tint every creature 
Dxiets in God .alone, ,*ind thus perceives 
1 

• I'tom Inihurt Tt'isrtont fcy iftmtfr U’lWicim*. 
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The nmlj- o£ being, has no grief 
And no illnsion. He, the all-pervading, 

Is brilliant, withont body, sinewless, 

Invnlnerable, pnre, and nndeliled. 

By taint of sin. He also is all-wise. 

The Hnler of the mind, above all beings, ; 

The self-cvistent. He created all things 
Jnst as they are from all eternity.* 

. — o Upanibhat.” 


GRATITUDE TO GOD. 

In English we say, “The river past, and God for- 
gotten,” to express with how monrnfnl a freqneney 
He whose nssistanoo was invoked, and perhaps ear- 
nestly invoked, in the moment of peril, is remembered 
no more, so soon as by his help the danger has been 
snrmonntcd. The Spaniards have the proverb too ; bnt 
it is with them r “ the river past, the saint forgotten,” 
the saints being in Spain more prominent objeets of in- 
vocation than God. And the Italian form of it sonnds 
a still sadder depth of ingratitnde ! “Tho peril past, 
the saint mocked;” the vows made to him in peril 
remaining unperformed in safety; and he treated some- 
what as, in Greek story, Juno was treated by Mandra- 
hnlus the Samian. Of him we are told that haring 
nnder her auspices and through her direction disco, ered 
a void mine, in his instant gratitude he rowed to her 
a golden r.am; rvhich he presently exchanged m intent.on 
for a surer one; and again this for a rery sm.all bms, 
one ; and this tor nothing at all. Cor amly the rap.dly 
descending scale of the gratitude of tins gold-nuder. w.th 
little hj little the entire ilisappearanco of hi^ think-offer- 

f From Tmhart Wtsdnm /-V W,U>ami. 
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ing, might very profitably live in onr momorlos ns po 
perhaps it would bo loss Hkoly to repeat itself in onr 
live'!.* 

"Withont Dio help of God, 

Nor innocence nor faith are sore 
Thoir being to retain ; 

Or trials from the fiends ondnre 
With no contagions slain : 

Not safo the path by angels trod 
Witliont the help of God I 

Without the help of God, 

The powers of wisdom, courage, youth, 

Dissolve, liko steel, by rust ; 

Xiie blazing oye of spotless truth 
Is only rayless dost ; 

And mental firo, a senseless clod. 

Without tho help of God I 

Without tho help of God, 

All is decay, delusion all. 

On nhich mankind rely; 

Tho firmament itself wonld fall. 

And even nature die 
Beneath annihilation’s nod, 

AYilhout tho help of God 1 

— W. Uatlf.u 

Trust in God I 

Thou forlorn one, cease thy moan : 

All thy pain and all thy sorrow 
Aro to God, the Highest, knoivn. 
lie loves thee now— will help to-morrow. 

Trust in. God! 

• From Pto\ eris and Lf$$ons hy jDr, Trench. 
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Hold to God 1 

The blows ho deals in lovo are ghen. 

That thy tsonrs health may better fare — 

So mayst fhon know the fear of Heaven, 
Confide in His paternal care, 

Hold to God ! 

God is nigh, 

E’en then when farllie<;t off lie seemeth ; 
M'hen hope of freedom none appear^, 

Belie\e, best for thoo He deemotb, 

He in his time will dry thy tears — 

God is nigh! 

God is thine 1 

IE all thy heart to Him thon yiolde^t, 

Thy bitter grief to sweet shall turn : 

If most on Him tby hope thou hniidc^t, 

Nor dar’st in rago Eis will to spurn, 

God is thine 1 

Teach not God 1 

How, or when Ho wills, to heai thee, 

#StiIl His eye is on Iboe bent 
Thongh hard thy cross be, bravely boar tboe ! 
Its weight at length shall be Eorespent — 
Teach not God I 

Lov’st thou God ? 

BTaik’st tifiou iJrm, His pm!ft pursuing f 
Nor hitter cro'ss, nor woo, nor death, 

Shall aught avail, tbj trust undoing, ’ 

Hut all in blessing crown tby faith — 

So lov’fit thou God.* 

— J. II. MFRXVAI.r. 


Tramlatfd frm German 

4 — B 
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DEDICATION 
To Thee, mj Goil, to Tlitc 
Teach me to live , 

To Thee, my Go<l, to Thee 
All A\OtlW I guo 

"Whate er I liohl most ilear 
I resign, — 

bare I hi^o nothing here, — 

All mine is Thine 

What most m) sonl doth pri/e 
The least is mine 
Nought tint IS hoh die#, 
for it IS Tbmo' 

Tlie Ute that came Crom Thee 
Can never die , — 

Ti ach me lo yield it Thee, 

^\lthout a 'igh! 

Tor still m> heart doth chng 
To -vvliat i' fair — 

Heavenward mj spirit wmg, 

And fia it there 

Bear all that most I lose 
To hea\enly rest, 

Bear Thou mj soul ahoae, 

And make it hlc'.t 

My all, 0 God, to Thee 
I would resign , 

0 fi'k my heart on Thee 
I would be Thine • 

— —31 C. 

• ^rom Vitrv O^rpenltr t 
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HIS DISPENSATION. 

An Author of nature being supposed, it is not so 
much a deduction o£ reason as n matter of experience 
that -we are thus under His government; under His 
Government in the same sense as sro are under the 
government of ci^il magistrates; because the annexing 
pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, in our 
power to do or forbear, and 'giving notice of thi^- 
appointment beforehand to those whom it concerns, is 
the proper formal notion of gox’ernment. "Whether the 
pleasure or pain which thus follows upon onr behaviour 
he owing to the Author of nature’s acting upon ns 
every moment in which we feel it, or to His having at 
once contrived and executed His own part in the plan 
of the world, makes no alteration as to the matter 
before us. 

— Bisnop Butlpr 

We have abundant grounds for the conviction, that, 
in the world of Providence, as well a« in the world of 
nature, all beings and events are contributing their 
parts to the accomplishment of His wise and gracious 
purposes, that all is as Ho wills and that His will is 
good. His judgments aro indeed nnsearchablo, and His 
ways past finding out; but it is highly important for 
onr own comfort, as well as for our entertaining right 
views as to the character .and dispensations of God, tint 
we should learn to acknowledge His superintending 
agency, learn to regard all events as making a part of 
His vast plan, and to entertain and cherish a firm anti 
lively faith in the grand truth, that the whole and every 
part of that plan is so ordered by Infinite Wisdom and 
Power, that all mu^t contribute to bring about the pur 
poses of Infinite Gootiness. 


— KkV. Dn. OAUrFKTFR. 
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Though the millB of God grind slowl} 

Yot tho^ grind exceeding sm'illj 
Though with jatiCDLC ho stands vaitiug, 
With exactness grinds ho all 

— LoNorriiow 


God la no acceptor of person's neither richer nor 
poverty are a mean<» to procure his la\our 

— C niutsowoRTn 


Neither are Gods methods or intentions diflerent 
in his dispensations to each pruate man 

— Honpn'j 

Whero Gods rol strikes us, his staff supports us 

God, to remove his wavs from human sense, 

Placed heaien from earth so far that earthly siglif 
If it presumed might err in things too high, 

And no advantage gam 

—Milton 

Therefore our intellect — a feeble beam, 

Struck from the light of the Internal mind 
"U ith winch all things throughout creation teem, — 
Must by its nature he incapable 
Saxe in a low and most remote degree. 

Of viewing its exalted principle 
Wherefore the heavenly Justice can no more 
By mortal* ken 6e fatkomeef than the sea 
For though the eye of one upon the shore 
May pierce its shallows waves iinfathomed bonn 1 
Ills further sight yet nnder them is laid 
A bottom viewless through the deep profound 
— Wright 
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Oh blindness to the Eature kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven. 

— Port. 


When children are under the government oE parents, 
or the discipline of their teachers, they are apt to mur- 
mur at them, and think it very hard to be denied so 
many things which they desire, and to bo constrained 
by severities to a great many things which are grievous 
and tedious to them 2 bat the parent and the master 
know •very well, that it is their ignorance and in- 
coDsiderateness -which makes them to think so/ and that 
when they come to years, and to understand themselves 
better, then they will acknowledge, that all that which 
gave them so much discontent, was really for thoir 
good, and that it was their childishness and folly which 
made them think otherwise, and that they had in all 
probability, been undone, had they been indulged 
in thoir humour, and permitted in cverj’thing to have 
their own will; they had not wit and consideration 
enough to trust the discretion of their parents and 
governors, and to believe that even those things which 
were so displeasing to thorn, would at last tend to thoir good. 

There is a far greater distance between the wisdom 
of God and Men, and we are infinitely more ignorant 
and childish in respect of God, than our children are 
in respect of us ; and being persuaded of this, we ought 
to reckon, that while wp aro in this world, under God’s 
care and discipline, it is necessary for our good, that 
wo be restrained in many things, which wo eagerl}* 
desire; and suffer many things, that are grievous to us>; 
and that when wo come to heaven, and arc grovrn up 
to be men, and have put away childish thoughts, and 
are como to uuderstand thing*- as they truly are, .md 
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Though the niilJe of God grind slowly 
Yot they grind exceeding small | 

Though with patience ho stands waiting, 
TVith exactness grinds he all. 

— LoNomiiLOW. 


God is no acceptor of persons, neither riches nor 
poverty are a means to procure his favour. 

—CniLLIKOWORTn. 

Neither are God’s methods or intentions different 
in his dispensations to each private man. 

— HoofR'?. 

Where God’s rod strikes us, his staff supports us. 

God, to remove his ways from human sense, 

Placed heaven from earth so far that earthly sight 
If it presumed, might err in things too high, | 
And no advantage gain. 

— Miltok. 

Therefore our intellect — a feeble beam, 

Struck from the light of the Eternal mind 
With which all things throughout creation teem, — 
Must by its nature be incapable, 

Save in a low and most remote degree. 

Of viewing its exalted principle. 

WTiorefore the heavenly Justice can no more 
By mortal ken be fathomed than the sea : 

For though the eye of one upon the shore 
May pierce its shallows, waves unfathomed hound 
His further sight, yet under them is laid 
A bottom, viewless through the deep profound. 

— WuiaHT. 
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Oh blindness to the fntnre kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven. 

— Pope. 


When children are under the government of parents, 
or the diacipliuo of their teachers, they are apt to mur- 
mur at them, and think it very hard to be denied so 
many things which they desire, and to be constrained 
by severities to a great many things which are grievous 
and tedious to them: but the parent and the master 
know very well, that it is their ignorance and in- 
considerateness which makes them to think so,* and that 
when they come to years, and to nnderstand themsolvos 
better, thou they will acknowledge, that all that which 
gave them so much discontent, was really for their 
good, and that it was their childishness and folly which 
made them think otherwise, and that they bad in all 
probability, been undone, had they been indulged 
in their humour, and permitted in everjthing to ha\c 
their own will; they bad not wit and consideration 
enough to trust tlio di-cretion of their parents and 
governors, and to believe that c%cn those things which 
woro so displeasing to them, would at Inst tend to their good. 

There is a far greater distance between the wisdom 
of God and Men, and we are infinitely more ignorant 
and childish in rcajject of God, than our children are 
in respect of us ; and being persuaded of this, wo ought 
to reckon, that while we are in this world, under God’s 
c.ire and discipline, it is necessary*— for our good, that 
we be restrained in many which we eagerly 

desire; and suffer many things, that iwf gric\ous to us; 
and that when we tome to hca^cn, and are grown np 
to be men, and have put away childish fhonght-, and 
are come to imdtret.md things as they truLv are, an<l 
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not JD i nddle and darknej»'>, as wo no%v do, then the 
judgment o£ God will break forth as the light, and the 
righteousne&s of all his dealings as the noon day , then 
vll the riddles of providence mill be clearly oxpoundoil 
to iH and wo shall see a plain reason for all those dis- 
jensations which mere so mocli stumbled at, and acknom- 
lodgo the great wisdom and goodne-s of them 

— John Tillotson. 

hen wc think and speak of ^the most High, ot 
Ills attributes and His dispensations, it should he with 
humiUty md reverence, suited to the condition of depon- 
«l mt, frail and erring children of mortality He is in 
hoaicn and we upon earth, and mhilo dmollmg with 
grateful delight and filial confidence, on the goodness 
ind latcmal liharactor of God, our pions iffections should 
he re/mell ind elevated by tbo sectimeat which cannot 
hut arise from thu tlioughtCul contemplation of His 
almighty pomor, IIi*5 unerring wisdom, His unbounded 
knowledge, Uis spotless holincsa, and His moral admi« 
Distration 

— ^Bev Hr Garfemer. 


A firm trust in the Providence of m Almighty power 
naturally produces patience, hope, cheerfulness and all 
other dispositions of mind, which allcviato those calamities, 
mi' luirsfiJyoa ato not able to remove 


Still lift for goplTIto supplicating loice, 

But leaie to Hcav^?^ the measure ind the choice 
Tmploro In ^ lul, lu Ins decisions r< ^l, 

Socuro Mhatoer ho gi\c he „i\cs tho Lc t 
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HE NEVER DOES WRONG. 

' “He never, does wrong,*’ is illu&tratcd by the t.Uo 
oE the king, who had a guru, who laughed when the 
former' lost his finger, and wife, and who arranged 
therefore to kill him, and deputed men to drown him 
the next day at the tank at 5 a.m., when he invariably 
u«iod to go to bathe, bat as the guru happened to break 
his leg while descending from home to go to the tank, 
he did not go, and was saved. He then left the place, 
and repaired to another place, the king whereof asked 
him why the water was not coming up in a tank to bo 
(lug, and he assured that a demon of the place wanted 
a really good human sacrifice. Inquiry w’as made and 
the former king was so qualified, and was brought 
chained, but the gurn pronounced that, as he had lost 
his finger, ho was not a full man, and W’as again a 
widower, and so his defects saved him. The gurn hud 
in the first place laughed at these incidents, and the king 
now found that ho was right. They wore in the eyes 
of God intended to do good to him. Thus “ God never 
does wrong.” 

PATIENT JOE 

OR 

THE NEWCASTLE COLLIER. 

Have you heard of a collier of honest renown, 

WIio dwelt on the borders of Newcastle town ? 

His name it was Joseph — ^you bettcjr may kno^v 
H I tell you be always ww^ called Patient Joe. 

AVhatever betided, bo thought it was right, 

And Providence still he kept ever in sight ; 

To those who love God, let things turn as they would, 
He was certain that all worked together for good. 
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He prai&ed his Creator whatever bofel ; 

How thankful was Joseph when matters went well I 
How sincere were his carols of praise for good health, 
And how grateful for any increase in his wealth 1 

In trouble ho bowed him to God's holy will ; 

How contented was Joseph when matters went iH 1 
When rich and when poor, he alike understood, 

That all things together were working for good. 

If the land ^as afflicted with war, he declared, 
*Twas a needful correction for sins which he shared: 
And when morcifnl Heaven bade slaughter to cease, 
How thankful was Joe for the blessing of peace ! 


When taxes ran high, and provisions wore dear, 
htill Joseph declared he had nothing to fear t 
It vas but a trial ho well nnderstood. 

From Him who made all work toget&’erl^for good. 

Though his wife was but sickly, his gettings but small, 
Yet a mind so submissive propared/liim for all ; 

He lived on» his gains, wore they^reater or less, 

And the Gher he ceased not each moment to bless. 

r 

When another child came, be received him with joy. 
And Providence blessed, who had sent him the boy; 
But when the child died, said poor Joe, “ I’m content, 
For God bad a right to recall what he lent.” 

I 

It vas Joseph’s ill'fortune to ^\ork in a pit 
With some who believed that profanene-s was wit; 
When disasters bcfel him, much pleasureithoj showed, 
And laughed, and -aid, “Joseph, w ill this w ork for good?” 


But o>er when these wou^d-profanelj acKance, 

That this h (ppened by luck, and that hajipencd by cbanco. 
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still Joseph insisted no chance conld be found ; 

Not a sparrow by accident falU to the ground. 

Among Id's companions who worked in the pit. 

And made him the butt of their profligate wit, 

"Was idle Tim JenUn®, who drank and who gamed, 
Who mocked at his Bible, and was not ashamed. 

One day at the pit his old com^ade^ he found, 

And they chatted, preparing to go underground ; 
Tim Jenkins, as u«ual, was tnrning to jest 
JoeV notion-tliat all things Avhich happened were best. 

As Joe on the ground had nnllunUngly laid 
Ilis prn^i«ion for dinner, of bacon and broad, 

A dog, on the watch, seired tho bread and llie meat, * 
And off >vith hi« prey ran with footsteps .«o fleet. 

Nowto«eothe delight that Tim Jenkins expressed! 

** Is the lo«s of tby dinner too,'* Joe, for tb6 be«t ? ” 
“No donbt cn’t,'' said Joe; “but as I riinst e.it, 

’Tis my duty to try to reco\er my meat.” 

So saying, bo followed tbo dog a long round, 

While Tin*, langhing and swearing, went down nn- 
dergronhd. 

Poor Joe soon returned, thongb bis bacon was lost, 
For the dog a gooi! dinner had made at hi« cost. 

When Joseph came back, be expected a sneer, 

But the f.ice of each collier spoke liorror and fear; 
“What a narrow escape hast thou ba«! !” they all said; 
“Tbo pit is fallen in, and Tim Jenkins i>j dead I” 

How «incere wa^ the gr.atUnde Joseph expressetl ! 
How narm the compassion which glowed in his bre.a6t ! 

5— B 
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Thus events great and small, if aright understood, 
"Will be found to bo A^orking together for good. 

“When my meat,*’ Joseph cried, “was just no^ 
stolen a^ay. 

And I had no prospect o£ eating to-day. 

How could it appear to a short-sighted sinner, 

That my life ■would bo saTed by the loss of my dinner I 
—Hannah Morf. 


TURN THE CARPET 

OR 

THE TWO WEAVERS. 

As at their work two weavers sat, 
Reguiling time with friendly chat, 

They touched nj)on the price of moat, 

So high, a we.avcr se.areo could cut. 

“What A\ith my brats and sickly wife,” 

, Qnoth Dick, “I’m almost tirod of life; 

So hard my work, poor my faro, 

’Tis more than mortal man can hoar. 

“ How glorioo'; i» Iho rich man’s date 1 
Ilis house 50 fine 1 his wealth «o groat! 
IleaAcn is unjnri, you mu«t agree; 

Why all to him? why none to mo® 

“In spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
In spite of all the parson preaches ; 

This vrorld (indeed I’le thought «o long) 
Is ruled, methinks extremely wrong. 

Where'er I look, howe’er I range, 

’Tis all cnnfnsod. and hirtl and strange; 
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Tho gooj aro troubled and oppress’d, 

And all ilie wicked are the bloss’d.” 

Qaoth John, “Onr ignorance is the cause 
thus e blame onr 3faker’s laws ; 
Parts c£ his \\ays alone wo know ; 

'Tis all that man can see below, 

Secst thou that carpet, not half done, 

Which thou, dear Dick, ha<!t well began? 
Behold the wiM confn-'itn there! 

So rude the nia^^s ii make< one stare ! 

“A stranger ignorant of the trade, 

Would say, *No meaning *9 there conveyed; 
For whore’s tho middle, where’s the border? 
Thy carpet now is all disorder.* ’* 

Quoth Dick, “ ify work is jet in bits, 

Bnt still In every part it fits; 

Beside«, jou reason like a loot; 

Why, man, that carpet’s in«<ide out.” 

Says John, “Thou say«t the thing I mean, 
And now I hope to euro thy spleen ; 

This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt. 
Is but a carpet inside out, 

“As when wo view these shreds and ends, 

Be know not what the whole intend^ ; 

So, when on earth things look but odd, 

They 're working still some scheme of god. 

“ 1^0 plan, no pattern, can we trace; 

All wants proportion, truth, and grace; 

The motley mixture we deride, 

Nor ‘see the beauteous upper side. 
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“But ^^llon ^\e reach that world of light 
And MOW tlioiP work** of God aright, 

Then shall \\e «eo tho whole design, 

And own tho ^^o^knlan is divmo 

‘MMiat now «eem random strokes, will then 
All ordor and do ign ajipear , 

Tlun shall we pruse what here we spurneil, 

For then the carpet shall bo turned ’ 

“Thou’rt right” cjnotli Dick, “ no more ill 
groinhle 

That this 6a«I world*- so strange a jumhle, 

Jly impious doubts nre pul to flight, 
lor in) own carpet set** me light 

— Hannah Mors 
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The Prophet (Muhammetl) said, “ Are yon como to 
usik what is goodness and what is hadae=s?” "Yes, I 
am come for this,” was the reply. ‘Then the Prophet joined 
Ills fingers, and strncK them upon the breast oE the 
questioner, that i**, made a sign towards his heart, and 
said, “ask tli© sentence from lliy mrn heart.” Thi^ he 
repeated three times, “goodness is a thing from which thy 
heart finds firmne^^s and rest ; and badnes>. is a thing 
which throws thee info donht, aUhoiigli men may acquit.” 

— “hJlsDCVT-ljI.-IJvbAJ.in.”* 

■WIialoTor is good has that quality from itself ; it 
i”* finished hy its own nature, and commendation is no 
part of it, "Win , then, a thing is neither bettor nor 
worae for liehig prai*cd. Tin'* liold-* tonceiTiing tilings 
which are called good in the common way of -peaking, 
ns tho products of nature and ait; whit do )ou think, 
then, of that which deserves this cluncfer in tho stricte-t 
jiropricty ? It vT.ants nothing foreign to complete the 
idea any more than law, trntli, good nature, and sol>- 
ricty. Do any of these .virtues stand m need of a good 
v\ ord, or are they the wor-e for a bad one ? I hope 
an emerald will shine nevertheless for a man's bcingr 
silent about tho woith of it. 

— M.ap.cls Ati.Lias. 

Good is slow, it climlte; evil i- ''Wift, it descends, 
AYliy should wo marvel tint it makes gre.it progro'« in 
abort time ? 


Urdu hied from the Araln. fy tui < Jhlt/tin 
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Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows 

— Milton 


Goodness is the highest power m the world 

— Yirchavd R GA^dhi * 


It IS m length o£ patience, and endurance, and forbearance, 
that so much of what is good in manl^ind and womankind 
IS shown 

— Arthur Helps 

The eight good qualities are Compassion, Forbearance, 
Freedom from auger, Punty, Gentlene-'S, The performance of 
good actiou'^, Froedom from avarice, and Freedom from 
covetousness 

—Gautama 

To adopt the moral path, to discard bad action-', not to 
beg before i bad man even at the risk of death, to inspire 
a^^e even in adversity and not humbleness, who except 
the good, will be able to ob crao sneb a s^^ordbko sharp 
vow 

These six are the natural qualities of the good— 
(jourtgo in vdvorait), forbearance m fortunate dij-j sj road 
of Icinimg in a leirnod i5-,oin*blj, sbou of braveiy at 
the proper time, ever ittentivo towirds one’s fame, and 
love ot leirmug to a fiult 

— Yamvk t 

Freedom from fear, and pnrit} of heart, 
Persistence m pursuit of knowledge too 
Alins giving, self re'drimt, and sacrifice, 


* A e FI lo»oi7\ 
t Maniihti ucl 
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Shuly, and |)cn,incc, and strat^liifors\ardnes3, 
lI.lrmIe^^nes^, and rciiuncLdion, trutli, 

Freedom from auger, and tnituiuility, 

Not playing tlio informer, to all Leinga 
Compa^i-ion, freedoin too from awirice, 
iindnci'-, absence of ^•ain aethity. 

And patience, modesty, liigbrnindcdnc-s, 

Courage, cicanncss, aijsonce of vanity. 

And of malignancy, all these belong 

p p o to him Tfho b burn 

-V To hca\only endowmenU. Pride, conceit, 

And Ostentation, anger, harahness too, . 

And ignonmeo aro )u5 * * 

^Vho b to demoniac endowments born. 

— ^“Bh-\gavad GItA.'*' 

To injure none by tbonght or word or deed, 

To give to others, and be kind to all— 

This is the constant dnty of the good. 

High-minded men delight in doing good, 

IVithont a thought of their ovm interest ; 

"When they confer a benefit on others. 

They reckon not on favours, in return.t 

— "MAnABHAB \.TA.” 

A good rain is God’s disciple and imitator and His 
true offspring, whom that magnificent Father do*th, .after 
the manner of severe p-ircuts, cdac.ite hirclfy. 

— Sr*N^£( A. 


The good may well be termed the salt of tbe earth. 
For where there b no integrity, there can be no con- 

• Translated ly K. T. Telaivj, 

•f From Indmn Wmil'/m l/y iTomer WsIUjiks, 
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iidcucc ; aud ^\Lorc there is no coufidonce, there can bo 
no unauimity. 

—Colton. 


There Is uuthiug more aaiiablo iu nature than the 
character ot a truly good man. 

— Claum’. 


Creatuess is not in and rumuui solely, 

Nor magnanimity in vain conceit. 

The name of ‘noble’ ia to none more wholly 
Duo than to liiin whoso jiniisu mankind rqieat 
As virtue gifted, aud m temper sweet. 

— “ A^^ aii*i*Sliiiaili.” * 


The honourable nnn duolls with delight upon rocH 
tudo ; the low man converses A\ilh delight about piolil.t 

—Com LOU'S 



When other men are jKiiucd the good man giicves — 
Such care tor otlieis ia Iho liighu'^t worship 
Of the Suiirenio Creator of m mkiud J 

— “BuAlanai PinANA.” 


A good man tliiuks only of benefiting all ; and cherishes 
no feeling ot hostility toward-* any one, e^en at the moment 
of his being injured by him ; just as the sandal tree sheds 
per!urae*ou the edge of the axe at the time of its being cut 
down.§ 

I — 

* Tiamlakdlij EatlauX. 

t Fiom MaTthmun'a Wort s »J Cuw/dctus. 

X From Indiun irudom by jt/oanr IRtn'flwu 

§ Fioin Ltijlil oil Iht Pathf''Vdh lonutcntui y I'ml aiuiolulio/m hi/ 
F (ihitiiitua Jl no, F. T 6. 
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A gooil man >-11011111 ami niu&t 

Sit Kither down ^itli lo-s, than riso unjust. 

— Bek Jok«ok, 

Good men arc masters of tlieir pleasures ; the had are 
their sla>cs. 

Lot the intolIcotoH a good man ho sharp w ithont ivoutul 
ing ; lot hi- actions he aigorou- but tvnciliatory ; U t liis mind 
ho warm without inflaming; and let his word, when ho 
Speaks, be rigidly piaintained • 

— MAoua. 


JVaisO not the goodnes- of the grateful man 
AVho act- with Kindness to his benefactors. 

He i\ho does gooil to those who do him wrong 
Alone do'civcs tlio epithet of gooil.t 

— “PVKClU’l \Mll.V.'’ 


It is much nearer (he truth to say that nil men 
!u\e au iulorcst in being good, thin th.it all men are 
good from interest. 

— COLIOK, 

They that liavo checked all the qualities that .apper- 
tain to ras-^ion, and Darkne-s, that are po-ses'sed of 
high souls, and that practise the qualities that are c.al[ed 
Good, succeed in oaercoraing all difllculties. They of 
!?£» IB iear, bbi] ihai ih sci 

fear any creature themselves, they that look upon all 
creatures .as their mvu self, succeed in overcoming all 
difficulties. 

— “ JiAHARnARATA.” 


* I'loiii CoIcliiooLi’it Caa^i. 

•f" Fit’iii Indian ]\ mlvm bjt Ifoiutt WtUutms. 
6— B . 
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Yc proud, ye selfish, ye seveie, 

How vuin your mask of state? 

Tho good alone have joy sincoro, 

The good alone are groat 

— M. Ezi.MiL. 


I reveicnco the afBictiona of a good nun— his sorrows 
.iro sacicd. 

Sandal-wood in burning gives off perfume ; so the 
afflictions of the good. 

— Canahlsi!. Pkoveuc. 

Tho good aro bettor mado by ill, 

As odonrs crushed aro sweeter still. 

— Kuoei.s. 

So when a good man dies, . 

For years boyond bis keo, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the patb» of men. 

—Longfellow. 

A good man leavetb an inberitanco to his children’s 
children, 

— Bible-Peovebbs 13 .” 

It isn’t always the best man who gets the biggest 
grav estone. 

Wealth and children are tho orn.imcnt of thi- pre-ent 
life ; but good worlvS, which are permanent, are better in the 
sight of thy I^ord, with respect to the reward, and better with 
rc'.pcct to hope. 

— ’‘Kor.vn-Cuaiiei: lb.”* 


Tmnstalcfl hj bait. 
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Some good >v6 cau all do and if we do all th it is m 
our power, however bttle th'it power miy be webaieper 
formed our part aud may be as near peifection as those 
who e influence extends ovei kingdoms, and wh^segood 
actions are felt and applmded by thousands But then we 
most be ^nro that we do all we can, and evert to the uttuo t 
all thoso powers which God his given us, and this is a 
point m which we are very apt to deceive ourselves, and 
to shelter our indolence under the pretence of inability 
Let us never be discouraged by auj difficulty which miy 
attend what we know to be our doty , for, if we do our best, 
we are secure of an All powerf nl assistance , nor lot u ev cr 
think anj occasion too trifling for the exertion of our best 
endeavours , for it is by constantly aiming it perfection m 
ovorv instance, tbit wo ma) it length ithim toasgrcita 
degree of it as our present state will idinit of 

— -BowDLLr 


Doing good does not so much depend on iho riches, h 
on the heart and the will 


— Mont, 


A man may bo great by chance , hut never wise, or 
good, without taking p.uQS for it 

— Old Esausn Pxioteub. 

Gird up ) our loins, therefore, and prov o the all important 
truth, tint as jou learn to vv ilk only by walking to leajt by 
feiprag and to fence 6y fencing so }ou can Aarn <o 
live nobly only by acting nobly on every ooca^ion that 
presents itself If you shirk the first trial of your 
manhood,* you will come much the weaker to the 

second, and if the next occs lOo, and the next again, finds 
you uuproparod, )ou will mhillibly ink mto bastne* 

— Pi 01 BjAtKIt 
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lo rttiirn c\il for £004l i« (lc\ih !i, 
lo rcUmi for good is huunn, 

But to return good for e\il is Godlike 

—A SlAMMl UitiTLr 


Be not o\crcomo ot evil, but o\ortoiiic omI ^^ll^l 


good 


— * Bum Ro'usb li 


A liuidrul ol good lifo 13 «orth i bn^licl of Icirii 




— Gloih llrrin n 


A nim iiuj Ijo u bnllnnt, a- clucr, as strong, 'uid 
IS broad is you pleiso, md \Mth 'll) this, if bo is not 
good, be ini} be ti piltry fellow, and o^en tlu sitblimo 
wbicb lie «cenis to reach, m Iih most splendid ocbtoc- 
ments, is onl) a brdliant «ort of Kadnc •< 

— 1*1101 Biukif 


Toi Us sound belongs to the diimi, uid shadow to 
the ‘jub&Unco, -o in the end misery will ccrbuiily o\cr- 
Uko the evil doer 

— Buiuui \ 

“M) dear,’ <aid Sir Walter Scott cm bis dcitb- 
bed, to bis son in law, “ bo a goo 1 man, bo virtuous , bo 
religious, bo a good man Nothing ol o will give jou in) 
comfort when j ou come to he Iiere ’* 

'\\hooaei plice lu nuns path a sna e. 

Him elf will, m tbo sccjucl 'ituinLIc tlieic 
Joys frmt uion the branch ol ! indue s gron-s , 
A\lo 'ows the bramble will not pluck the lo t 
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Since lo«5 or gain are io onr nets assignee!, 
Do good , for "tis far better good to find. 

— “ Anv AR-i*Si’n\iu.'’* 


Father of light and life ! Thon Good Supreme 1 
0 feacli me wliat gootl ! teach me thj-scif ! 

Save me from folly, x-nnity, and vice, 

From every low por=?DU I and feed my 5onl 
"With knoN\ledge, conscious j>eace, and nrtne pure. 
Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss 1 

— Tno5f':o\. 


Oh let me,^ lot me over dvron 
Aniiil't thogootl, where'er it i>e, 

’Whether in lowly hermit-coil 
Or in •^mc sj>ol beyond the «ca.t 

— Tont? Dutt. 

THE GOLDEN RUU:. 

The good arc resolved not to injnre or hurt, 

.Though 'i^onld gain them that wealth which brings great 
ness on earth. 

Nor will they return of the ill they recede, 

Though a foe should inflict an undeserMjd pain. 

If one should do hurt to .an unprovoked foe, 
lie will nev er escape from the sorrow 'twill bring. 

Would you j)tmi'h the man who has injured your mind 
Oh, put him to ^liamc by your kindness and love. 

What good lia« he gained by Ids Ivnowledge and skill, 

If he strive not for others a- much as himself? 

^ Tran$laled ly Eastieiel. 

•f Fr>vn Anci-iil Bnlladiaml LegtmUf/ Ilnidu^fan. 
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No nnn slionlJ consent to inflict or permit 
"Whit ho kno\N8 will gi\e pom to Ins bitterest foe 

Of iirtues the chief — to <Jo nonght that is mean, 
Tliongh the man maj be had and the time apropos 

Why do men e cr inflict upon others the pain 
Tint c\perienco teaches themsehes to avoid ’ 

If a man m the morning bring grief to his foe , 
ith the eve, uninMted, twill come to himself 

To gne pain to another brings ten back again, 
oiihl 3 ou gnard 3 on from gnef ’ to another cai:®e none * 


GOOD MAN 

Adanneo m all tint is m harmony with good , 
retreat from all that w opposed to it Ilnlk not in 
tho pallia of dopraaity, nor dccoiao yonrsehes by sinning 
in tlip dark where nono tan see yon Accnmiihto airtno 
and store up merit, treat all with gentleness and loie, 
l»o loyil, 1)0 datifiil, lo respectful to 3onr elders and 
kind to 3onr jnnior® , bo upright 3onrs(.hes m order 

that 1 on may reform others , compassionate tho FatherlC'S 
an 1 widow, reverence the ago I, cherish tho yonnf^ , 
do not injuro eacn little iDscct®, or gra«s, or trees 
Pity tho wickedne 3 of other*, and rejoico at their 

iirtnc-' f Succour them in their distresses and re cuo 
them when in danger , when a man gains his desires, 
let it ho as thongh his good forfuno were 30ur own 

when one suflcrs Jos*, as though jon sufTereil it your- 

self Noicr juUiIi the Failings of another, or make a 

loot your own merits, put a «top to caul and afford 
r\or3 cnconngcment to gowlncss , ho not grasping, but 


Curol So>si /rfii Oe Fotl ?onj* a/S i then Tula Gorer 
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learn fo content jonrselE with little. When jou are 
^c^^ed, clicrisb no rc'cutmcnt ; when you recehe fav- 
onrs, do so as deprecating yonr deserts; ho hind and 
generous without seeking any return, and ne^er repent of 
an) thing yon may ghe to others. Tliis is to bo a good man ; 
one whom heaven will guard, whom all will^ respect, whom 
blessings and hohonr ‘5 will accompany, whom no o>ilwi!l 
touch, and whom all good spirits will defend, 

— TpAcnisfl or Taoism • 


Quoted irt Ilehghvs St/slem* ^ the WtAd.- 
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64. GRATITUDE. 

Gntitiulo i' the memory of tlie heart. 


A tlnnhful heart is like a box of preoions ointment 
Tillich keeps the smell long after the thing is ■spent. 

Sweet l^ the breath cf vernal ■shoner, 

The bee’s collected treasure’s sweet, 

Swept mnsie’s melting fall; hnt sweeter jet 
The still «mall voice of Gratitude 

— Gtiai 

There is aI<o a relation of an obliged person to his bene- 
factor, that i', one that !i'‘th done him good, of vbat kind 
soever, whetlioi spiritual or corporal; and the dutj of that 
person is, fir-t, thankfulness, that i«, a ready and heartj 
aeknonledgment of the courtesy recehed; secondlj, prayer 
For God’s blessings and rewa ds npon him t .and thirdly, an 
endeaionr, as opportunity .and ability per\es, to make returns 
of kindness, by doing good turns Iwck again, 

— *'Thr ■\Vnoi.n Dnv or 

Ser^obim who is jour benefactor. Consider him efjual 
to God, and Ime reierenee for bmi in your mind. 

AVhen a man luas done jou a Kmdne-. jon mu«t retnrn 
it — this is eternal liw. 

An ungrateful man tan ne\r*r lie redeemed. 

— Vat air kI. 
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W© like befter io se& those on whom v.e confer 
benefit', than tho'se from whom we recei\o them. 

— ^RoCnCFOUCiULD. 

I’ve lieanl of hearts unkind, kind deed' 

"With colduC'S still retorning, 

Alas ! the gralitndo of men 
Hath oftener left mo mourning. 

— WonnswoRTH. 


But in this thankless world the giver 
Is emied e\cn by tho receiver; 

*Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion 
Bather to hide tlian own tho obligation ; 

Noy, ’tis ranch worse than so; 

It now an artiQco does grow 
^Vrongs and injuries to do, 

Lest men should think we owe. 

— C’OWLRV . 


I hato iugratitndo more in a man. 

Than lying, vamnes«, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice, whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 

— Shakespeare. 


Ingratitude is unpardonable, and dries up the fouu- 
tain of all goodness. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the man 
was never yet found who would acknowledge himself 
guilty of it. 


7 — B 
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True dignity is his whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has m«ed aboie the things belo\i 
V ho every hope and fear to Heaven resign d 
Shrinks not though Fortune aim her deadliest blow 
— Beattie 

The greatest man is he who chooses the Bight with 
invincible resolution, who resist® the sorest temptations from 
•uitlun and without who bears the heaviest burdens che^r 
fully who IS calmest m storms and most fearle® under 
menace and frowns whose rehance on truth on virtue 
on Go I IS most unfaltering 

— IIe% Chamtino 

There is there can be no greatne's in thing® m 
material things, of tliem«elies The greatne s js determined 
entirely by the use and disposition made of them The 
greatest greatness and the only true greatness in the u orld 
1 ® unselfish love and service and self devotion to ones 
fellow men 

— Ralth 'Waldo Tbii.e 


^0 man was e\er great by imitation 

— Joa^soN 

Tho e who would conscientiously emploj poi\er for 
the ((?ood of others, deserve jl, but do not desire it , 
and those who could employ it for the good of them- 
®ehes desire it but do not deserve it 

— Colton 
0, it 13 excellent 

To have a giant's strength, but it is tjrranous 
To use it like a giant 


— Shakespeare 
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Greatness lies not in being strong, but in the right 
use o£ strength. 

We then that .are strong ought to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please ourselves, 

— ** Bidle-Romajts 15.” 

True greatness of a raan consists in morality and 
virtue. In order to acquire true greatness, a man must 
have pure and honest intontion«, he should lo\e his 
fellow-hrothers, and should render them all assistance he 
can with money or with personal diligence. An aspirant 
for truo greatness ought to embrace virtue and renounce 
vice. In short the man who wants to be really great 
should fear God, and obey His commandments. There- 
fore, Oh man ( rest assured that your true greatness lies 
in nothing but in walking in the fear of God, and in 
acting according to His wishes. 

— IVAUSONDAS MuLJI.* 


0 grant me, Heaven, a middle state, 

Neither too humble, nor too great. 

— Mallei. 




A Eindit Social Jie/ormer, 
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Give sorrow words the grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o’er-fringht heart and bids it break 
— Shakespeare 

Grief shared with affectionate friends becomes sup- 
portable suffering, 

— KAlidas’s Shakuntala 

Compare your griefs with other men’s and they will 
seem less. 

What’s gone and what’s past help should be past grief 

Calamities which cannot be avoided it is useless to 
lament over 

Men are disturbed not by things themselves, but 
bj their opinions or thoughts concerning those things 
hosoever will be free, let him not desire or dread that 
which it IS in the power of others either to deny or 
mHict , otherwise he is a slave 

— Epictetus 

Often it IS disadvantageous to know what is to 
happen , for it is wretched to bo grieved without the 
power of changing events 

— ClOEKO 

^ Take evils with a firm heart. He doubles lus sor- 
rows who broods oaer them. 

Sorrow carried to excess destroys both the mind 
and body. 
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A person -wept the "whole night long at a sick man’s head; 
"When day appeared, the former died, and the sick man 
lived. 

— SAdi’s Gulistak.* 

No grief is so acute, hut time will ameliorate it. 

However deep the wound we feel — 

However great our cause of madness — 

Time rolls the clouds of grief away, 

And brings again our wonted gladness. 

Nature hath assigned 
Two sovereign remedies for human grief; 
Religion, sweetest, firmest, first, and best, 
.Strength to the waxk, and to the wounded balm; 
And strenuous action nest. 

—Southey. 

There is no grief, even on this sinful earth, 
Without its consolation ; none which faith 
And patient love may not convert to bliss, 

Or make at least the path to it. 

— J, Moultrie. 


Shed not the una^uiling tear, 

Tour thoughts to God be given ; 
3Iake each successive day and year 
A stepping-stone to Heaven. 

Think not thou const sigh a sigh. 
And thy Bfoker is not hy ; 

Think not thou canst weep a tear. 
And tby Maker is no^near. 

• Translated ly Platt*. 
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Oh! He gives to us His joy, 

That our grief He may destroy ; 

Till our grief is fled and gone. 

He doth sit by us and moan. 

— Willi ur Blake. 

HYjWN. 

When mortal joys take wing and flee, 

I own thy chastening rod, 

Jly wandering heart returns to thee, 

My Father'and my God! 

I know Thou wilt not chide in ^ain, 

But with a parent’s love ; 

The gracious hand that gives me pain 
Will all my comfort prove. 

Oh I for an angel’s tongue, to speak 
The treasures of Thy grace, 

Still open, when we haste to seek, 

And bow before thy face. 

Then, in the gloomy night of grief, 

I’ll trust Thy guardian power, 

Omnipotence can bring relief, 

And cheer the darkest hour.* 

— Maut Anne Roscoe. 

How happy to be resigned to the divine will, to be 
able to kiss the rod, to snbmit with patience to the crosses 
laid upon ns, and sweetly sing : — 

“I would not drop a murrawting word, 

Though the Whole world were gone. 

But seek enduring happiness 
In thee and thee alone,*’ 

\ 

Fnm, SeUcUons hy Emtly Toylor 
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67. GRIEF (FOR THE DEAD). 

We should not weep at all after cKtinguisMug the 
funeral pyre o£ a deceased relative; i£ the relathes of 
fhe dece.ased shed te.^rs and drop muons from the nose, 
the deceased is forced to swallow tlie excretions. 

— “G^rudv Pdrana.” 


A SONG. 

ACMNSr LAVEKTATIOKS FOB TITE DEAD. 

On the death of a dear one e should not weep and 
sing funeral ^ODgs; 

As that gives the. departed soul unrest, which we 
should consider properly. 

The God Vishnu said to Garoda (the eagle, his con- 
veyance) that if a person were to weep and heat 
the breast. 

By doing so he causes deep distress to the deceased 
so as to make him sigh and cry ; 

The saliva, mucu®, and the tears of the mourners are 
forced into the mouth of the dead by the attendants 
of Yama, the god of Death ; 

And this is. an atHiciion severer than that of the 
worst kind of hell. 

Some mourners beat the breast and some the fore- 
head, while other uproot the hair of the head ; 

All this brings on intense pain on the deceased 
person. 

The people may prwse or may censure, we should 
bear that callously; 

8— B 
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"W hen vro feel affection for the depirtecl, whj bIiohH 
■we give him pam 

If jon bear bitter enmitr towards him jon may weep 
and lament nnhesitatingl} , 

If yon could not eatisfj your revenge when he wa» 
alive, you maj add to hi« aflhction after death 
If beating the forehead n\‘ails }ou anything, take a 
stone and strike it against it, 

T\Tiy «honld jou by this practice invite di eases into 
your system * 

Leave aside this false show, stick not to such super- 
stitions , 

Rather do charitable actions out of affection for the 
dead that hi« soul may rest m peace 
You may weep but yon shall not «ee bun whom jou 
lament — na}, you will lo«o yonr eyes , 

Dalpatram says, ** Seriously think on this and listen 
to this udiice ’ 

—Daliatram • 


As all earthen vessels made by the potter end m be- 
ing broken, so is the life of mortals 

Not from •weeping nor from grieving will any one 
obtain peace of mind , on the contrary his pain will be 
the greater and his body will suffer He will make him- 
self sick and pale, yet the dead are not saved by his 
lamentation | 

It 13 indeed pure folly to give vent to loud and 
vehement lamentations on the death of a person Our 
mourning cries cannot recall the deceased person 
• » • * * 

* A (?iyaril(» poet 

■f From Tlie Gotpel ofBii Tdia from The Awalettd InUa 
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When mother, father, brother, sister, son*m*Iaw,. 
daughter, son, comrade, dear friend, loving >vife or any 
such relative expires, it is nafortal for one to feel aggrieved 
and to bo inclined to weep. Bnt this should be kept 
within proper limits. Wo ought to kno^^ what is to 
bo done on such an occasion. There are many persons 
nho become quite distracted with grief, shed copious 
tears from their eyes, beat the breast and the forehead, 
and dash tbemseh es violently against the ground. Does 
tiiis in any way tend to mitigate their suffering ? No I 
On the contrary sucli a habit detwcts from their physical 
‘'trongth, enfeebles the mind, and obscnres the intellect. 
*••»*•** Perhaps one would ask what else is 
to h'^ done if wailings and loud lamentations are impro- 
per at such a time. It may be said in reply to such 
a question that on the occasion of a bereaNement like 
thi", remembrance of the Lord is preferable to such 
madness.*’ 


Whatever llama willeth, that, without the least dif- 
ficulty, shall be; wh^, therefore, do je kill yoursehes 
with grief, when grief can avail joii nothing?! 

— DAdu. 


While Ulahomet was exulting in the tidings of 
success from every quarter, he was stricken to the heart 
by one of the severest of domestic bereavements. His 
son, a child but fifteen months old, his only male issue 
on whom reposed his hope of itransmittiog his name to 

• From an Essay on ‘ Tht Iiijunoui Pi'actice 0/ Wefptng Aloud 
and Beati/iff the Breast’ puhluhed hy Gatidht Tircliaud BAghat^jtr 
B. A., Secretary to the Jam Aesocsation of India. 

■f From the TTorli of IT. S. ITitroa 
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posterity, was seized with a mortal imlady, and expired 
before hi® eyes Mabomet conld not control a father’s 
feelings as he bent in agony over tins blighted blossom 
of his hopes Yet even m this trjmg hour he sho'ned 
ibat submission to the will of God, which formed the 
foundation of hi-i faith “ My heart is sad,” murmured 
he, “and mine ejes overflow with tears at parting with 
thee. Oh my son ’ And shll greater would be my grief 
did I not know that I must soon follow thee , for we are 
of God , from him we come, and to him we must 
retiUTi ” 

Ahda’lrahman, seeing him in tears, demanded “ Hast 
ihou not forbidden us to weep for the dead'”’ “No,” 
replied the Prophet, “I have forbidden ye to utter 
®brieks and outenes, to beat your faces, and rend jout 
garments , these aro suggestions of the ei il one , but 
tears shed Bor a calamity are as balm to the heart, and 
are ®ent in mercy * 

On the occasion of a death some persons lament and 
bewail aery violently, while there are others who make 
it a point to dishke food and drmk But such men 
«hould think deeply on the text of tlio Vendidid, and 
should bear in mind that no one m this world has 
brought with him a document exempting hun from death 
Sooner or later every one has to die 

— “ZonoASTWAN Dhiuaiamti, No 5 ”t 


I (Ardt Virif) also saw the souls of women whoso 
heads were cut off and separated from the body, and the 
tongue ever kept crying 


® From Jmng i Life of iFahomet 
Sj Erwad Si eTieudfgt DdddhUit WamcliA 
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And I asked thus * 'Who'^ souls no tho«e oE the®e 

Sr6=h the pious, and Ataro tho angel, =aid tlui 
“These are the souls oE those ■women, who, in the world 
made much lamentation and weeping and beat the head 
and face ” 

— ^The Book of Arda iraf * 


Aftenvards Srosli the pidus and Ataro the angel tool 
hold o£ my hand, and I (Arda Vir i£) went thence on 
w ard I came to a place, and I saw a great riv er irluch 
was gloomy as dreadfnl hell , on which ri\ er were luanj 
souls and guardian angela , and some of them w ere not 
able to cro s, and some crossed only with great difficult^, 
and «ome crOs«ed easily 

And I asked thu« ‘"What mer is this and who 
are the e people who stand so distressed ” 

Srush the pious and Ataro tho angel eaid thus 
“This river is the many tears avhich men shed from 
the ejes as they make lamentation and weeping for the 
departed They shed those teare nnhwfuUj, and the} 
swell to this river Tlio^e who are not able to Cro s 
o^er, are tho«e for whom after their departure much 
lamentation and weeping were made , and tho'e who 
cross more easily are those for whom le s was made 
Speak forth to the world thuc ‘ W hen j ou are in the 
world make no lamentation and weeping unlawfully , for 
«o much harm and difficulty maj happen to the soitU <3f 
you! ilepatted 

— ^Thb Book of Arda Yibaf * 


• Tro *?aicd Vy MarUn SavfitFh DtOtsiled hj E W 
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Grief at the loss o£ friends is natural. To saj , there* 
fore, that tears for the deceased aro unsoH«onahlo, be- 
cause they are unprofitable, i** to speak without regard 
to the state and condition of human nature. A pious 
tear is a sign of humanity and generosity ; hut still e\- 
ceeding care must be taken that men do not run into 
excesses in this kind. To grie\o may ho laudable: to 
be loud and querulou', childish and to carry matter^ 
«o far as to refuse comfort is Inexcusable. It is impious 
towards God, without whose pormi>3ion nothing happens 
in the world; it expresses too great a disregard toother 
men, ns though no one remained worthy of esteem or 
love; and it is highly prejudicial to onrsehes, as it 
impairs our health, weakens our minds, unfits ns for our 
several offices, and sometimes ends in death Itself. 

— Bisnor* CoKVBEA.nE. 

Anaxagoras, the pbilo«opher, being told that both 
his sons were dead, laid his hand upon his heart, and 
after a short pause consoled himself with a reflection 
couched in these word', “I knew they were mortal.'* 

The last words of Alexander the Great to his mother 
had been to request that a banquet should bo set out on 
the occasion of his death, and that proclamation should 
he made, at the beginning of the feast, that none should 
partake of it hut those w'ho«e Ihes had been uniformly 
proapetous. "When this was announced, every hand was 
drawn hack, all sat silent, and the unhappy mother saw, 
in this tacit and affecting confession of the troubled lot 
of humanity, a melancholy consolation for her own indi- 
^^dual loss.* 


From Clousloi'i Popt^at Talet anti Ftciions 
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Uloderate lamentation is the right of the dead , 
Exces'ine grief the enemy to the living 

— Shakespeahe 

Cease to lament for ivhat tlion canst not help 

— Shakespeape 

Ye sigh not when the snn, ins course fulfilled, 

His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky. 

In the soft e\ening, when the \nnds are stilled, 

Sinks where his island of refreshment he. 

And lea\es the smile of his departure spread 

O’er the warm*colonred hea^en and ruddv moun- 
tain head 

Why T\eep ye then for him, who having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 

Life’s hle«sing3 all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 
Serenely to his final rest has pas ed , 

AMiile the soft ineinor\ of his virtues jet 
Lingers like hvihgbt hues, when the bright stm 
is 'et ’ 

— ^WlLUUl CcLLES BpiAVT 

I believe it that sorrows are dangerous companioa«, 
comerting bad into e\il, and evil into wor«e, and do no 
otlier <eriice than multiply barm Xhoyaro the trca nre» 
of weak hearts and of the fooli'sh The mind that enter 
taineth them is as the earth and dust, whereon sorrow*- 
and adversities of the worfrf do, aa tfie heasts of rtc 
held, tread, trample, and defile The mind of man is that 
part of God which is m us which hr how much it w 
-object to posnon, bj *o much it is further from Him 
that ga%e it u« Sorrow® draw not the dead to life, but 
the living to death 


— Sir TT ALTER Raleigh. 
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If, ^^hon sorrows oppress thee, relief thou vouldst “eel , 
Fly, fly to the feet of the might\ t.niqiio * 

Earth has no «orrou 
That heaven cannot cure 

Oh! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timeh end, 

If but to God we tarn, and ask 
Of Him to be our friend ’ 

, — IVORDBWORTH 

A KING AND A PHILOSOPHER 
When once a king did exccs«neh and obstinateR 
grieve for the death of his wife, whom be tenderly loved 
a philosopher, observing it, told him that ho was reada 
to comfort him b) restoring her to life, supposing only 
that he wonld supply what wa< needfol towards the 
performing it The king said he was ready to fatni«h 
him with anything The philosopher answered that he 
was provided with all things necessary except one thing 
■What that was, the king demanded He replied that 
if he would, on his wife’s tomb, inscribe the names of 
three persons who never monrned, she presently wonld 
revive The king, after inquiry, told the philosopher 
that ho could not find one each man “ "Why then,” 
<;aid the philosopher, smiling, ** 0 absnrdest of all men, 
art thou not ashamed to moan as if thou hadst alone 
'fallen into so grievous a case, whereas thon eanst not 
find one person that eaer was free from such domestic 
afRiction’”! 

• Prom C^ra2 Odes from the Folk songs of Soutl ent Ind%a V j 
Goier 

t CloiiHons FopilarTdltsmul Fxctto s 
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KISAGOTAJli AND BUDDHA. 

KiCigotaml is t3)e name of a yonng girJ, whoso 
marriage with the only son of a . wealthy man was 
hronght ahont in trno fairy-tale fashion. She had one 
child, bnt when the beantiCnl boy could run alone, it 
died. The yonng girl in her love for it carried the 
dead child clasped to her bosom, and went from house 
to house of her pitying .friends asking them to give her 
medicine for it. But a Bnddhist mendicant, thinking, 
* «he docs not understand,* said to hor, * My good girl, 
I myself have no sneh raodicine as yon ask for, .but I 
think I know of ono who has.’ *0 toll me [who that is,* 
said Kisagotamf. *Tho Bnddha can give you -medicine ; 
go to him,’ was the answer. She went to Gautama, 
and doing homage to him, said, *Lord and Master, do 
you know any medicine tljatwlll he good for my child?' 
‘Yea, I know of some,* said the teacher. Now it was 
the custom for patients or their friends to provide the 
herbs which tlio doctors required, and so she asked 
what herbs he would want. want some musfard-seed,* 
he said ; and when the poor girl eagerly promised to 
bring some of so common a drug, he added, ‘You must get 
it from some house whore no son, or husband, or parent, 
or slave has died.’ ‘Yery good,’ she said, and went t 
ask for it, still carrying her dead child with her. The 
people said, ‘Here is mustard-seed, take it;’ but when 
she asked, ‘In my friend’s house has any son died, or a 
husband or a parent. or a slave?’ they answered, ‘Ladyl 
What is this that you say? The living are few, hut 
the dead are many.* Then she 'uent to other houses, but 
ono said, ‘I have lost a son,* another, ‘We have lost our 
parents,’ another, ‘ I have lost iny slave.* At last, not 
beincf able to find a single house where no one had 
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died, her mind began to clear, and summoning up 
resolution, she left the dead body of her child in a 
forest, and returning to the Buddha paid him homage. 
He said to her, 'Have you the mustard-seed?’ ‘My 
Lord,’ she replied, *I have not; the people tell roe that 
the living are few, but the dead are many.* Then he 
talked to her on that essential part of hi« system — the 
impermanency of all things, till her doubts were elearcd 
away, and accepting her lot, she became a disciple. 

— Parable op the Mhstard-Sefp.* 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

’Tis hard, dear babe, to think tint for ever we 
roust part. 

That thou again uilt never be press’d unto my 
heart ; 

For though thou wert but young, thou wert made 
to us most dear. 

By a little age of sickness, .anxiety, and fear. — 

How often with thy father have I sat beside tby 
bod, 

How we look’d .at one another when thy colour 
came and fled ; 

For death we. hoth forboded, though wo dared not 
tell our fears. 

And we turn’d aside onr faces to hide the coming 
tears. • 

How sweet it was to listen to each newly prattled 
, ^^ord, 


® From Dw ill'll Builithtna 
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And when we mourn the joys of which our bosom*; 
are bereft, 

Let us think with grateful hearts of the many that 
are left,'* 


^7?Z2XZ2ZS9!>» 


From Qateiiu and Grantftn 
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Knowledge excites onr cariosity, osperienco enlarges 
and corrects onr knowledge, and habits render ns fit for 
aotmg with insi3ol3neoo5 promptHvdo and readiness. 
The acquisition of good habits— of such habits as shall 
free ns from tbo need of lengthy consideration before 
acting when umergeneies occur — we proclaim as one of 
the great uses of selC-cnUnrc. 

—Samuel Neil. 

Habit will reconcile ns to everything, but change, 
and oven to change, if it recur not too quickly. 

— COLTOK. 


Habit is. second nature. 


— Montaigne. 


Habits are a necklace of pearls ; untie the knot and 
tbo whole nntbreads. 

— A Kdssian Wkiter. 

Industry doth beget ease by procuring good habits 
and facility of acting things expedient for us to do. 

— Barrow. 


It is the bnsiaess of tbo honourable man to use the 
utmost diligenco in forihing habits ; principles being 
fixed, right conduct will follow of itself.* 

— Confucius. 


® Jianhiiian's Works i*/ Coufuctus^ 
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III habits gather bj unecen degrees, 

As brooks mal o ruors rncr's run to seas 

— Duydi s 

Wo are all, in i great measure the creatures o£ 
habit Tint vhich at first a\as a matter of indifference, 
by long use becomes absolutoly es«ctitnl to our comfort 
How imjorlant then that wo •'hould guird vg-iiost such 
liibits IS may in any degree be omI or lead to evil, 
or which cannot bo practised without inconacnienco to 
ourselves or others I Some habits ire needlessly c\pcusi\e , 
others iro injurious lu their jlijsicalor moril londenc) 
Perhajs at first thoj were thou^htlossl) indulged m a 
mere frolic or hraa ido , hut bj degrees, they 1 ccamo 
interwoven with the >erj constitution, and hold it with 
the force of an irresistible chain, tud with tho corro lio- 
ness of deadly |oi'‘ 0 u Sound dncrction will guard 
against tho first experiment To a failure in di«crotiou 
and resolution lu this rcs{cct, ma^ bo traced the rum 
ol ten thousand mvetcrato drunkard , to •tiy nothing of 
the milucucc of other habits equally pernicious 

— “Douibiic Lilt’ 


Tho ill may go, hut tho habit will sticl 

— KAbimii r Pi ovtrjj 

Habit is a cable Me weave threads of it everyday, 
and at last wo cannot break it 

A dog’s tail will not become straight 

— Persian Proverb 

It is a folly to expect to break off u habit lu a day, 
which has been p^athoimg long years 
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A h.ibit, Uoo[) sscaloil, that lus odterod into the \itals 
ot HEc, would cost more aDguisU to dbpol from its old 
abode, past loiuscitatiou, tliau A^ould tearing out tbo eje 
Erom its socket j and would call for our best energies 
and tequire a will ^vound up to the highest pitch for 
that purpose. 

— “ TnEOSormsi.” 


Habit is Lard to overcome. If you take off the 
first letter it does not change ”a bit”. If you take 
another, you still have a “bit” left, IE you take off 
still another, the whole of “it” remains. If you take 
off another it is not “t” totally used up. All of which 
goes to show tbit if yon wish to he.nd of a habit, )Ou 
must throw it off altogether. 


It is more appropriate to s.iy that our every day 
habits aro at fault than io fiad fault with the times. 

— Jain PnsoEPT. 


How shall I a habit break ? 

As you did that babit make. 

As you gathered, you must lose ; 

As you yielded, no\v refuse ; 

Thread by thread the strand wo twist, 

Till they bind us neck and wrist ; 

Thread by thread, tbo patient hand 
Must untwine ere free we stand, 

As we builded stone by stone. 

Wo must toil unhclpcd alone, 

Till tho wall is overthrown. 

— John Boyle O’ IIbilly. 
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The late Sir George Staunton informed mo, that 
ho had visited a man in India, who had committed a 
murder, and, in order not only to sa^o his life, but 
what IV as of much more consequence, his caste, he sub- 
mitted to the penalty imposed , this was, that he should 
sleep for seven years on a bedstead, without any mat- 
tress, the whole surface of which was studded with points 
of iron resembling nails, but not so sharp as to pene- 
trate the flesh Sir George saw him m the fifth jear 
of lus probation, and his skin was then liko the hide of 
a rhinoceros, but more callous , at that time, howev cr, 
he could sleep comfortably on his “bed of thorns,” and 
remarked, that at the expiration of the term of his 
sentence, he should most probably continue that system 
from choice, which ho had been obliged to adopt froth 
necessity 

--COL10^ 

EIGHT GOLDEN HABITb 

1 Be frug*!! not moan. 

2 Bo prudent not subtle 

0 Bo complaisant not ‘•ervile 

1 Be active m business but not its slave 
There arc also four other habits which are c'-scntiallj 

necessary to the happy managomect of toraj oral concerns 
The«o are punctuality, accuracy, "teadiuoss ind dosj atch 

LETTERS OP RECOMMENDATION 
A gentleman once advertised for a boy to assist him 
m his olhce, and nearly fifty applied for the place Out 
of the whole number he in a short time chose one, and 
sent all the rest away 

“I should like to know,” said a Eiiond, “on what 
gronni you chose that boy Ho had not a single recom- 
mendation with him ” 
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“You 'ire imstTikeu,” said the gentleman , ‘ he had 
a great many — 

1 “ He wiped his Ceet when he came in, and 
closed the door after him , showing that he was 
orderly and tidy 

2 “He gave up his seat instantly to that lame 
old man , showing that he was kind and thoxight- 
fnl 

J “He took off his cap when he came in and 
answered my questions promptly and reSpectfally, 
showing that he was polite 

1 “ He lifted up the book winch I had purposely 

laid on the floor and placed it on the table, 
while all the rest stepped over it, or shoved it 
aside , showing that he was careful 

0 "And ho waited quietly for his turn, instead of 
poshing the others aside, showing that he was 
modest 

6 “A^hcn I talked with him I noticed that hi« 
clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in nice 
order, and his teeth as white as milk When 
he wrote his name, 1 observed that his finger 
mils were clem, instead of being tipped with 
]ct, like the h mdsome httlo fellow s m the blue 
jacket 

Don’t you coll those things letters of recommeu 
dition’ I do, and whit I can tell about a boj by 
using mj eyess for ten minute**, is worth more th.m ill 
the lino letters ho can bring me ’ 

— “lloiAL Headers, Ho 6 ' 


10— B 
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69. HAND AND HEART. 

lu storm or sliioc, twoCricnds mimi 
Go forth to work or play ; 

And when they visit poor men’s homes. 

They bless them by tho way. 

’Tis 'Willing Hand I ’tis Cheerful Heart, 

Tho two best friends I know ; 

Around tho hearth coino Joy and Mirth 
Where'er their faces glow. 

— U. Mackai. 

He who seeks life’s greatest treasure, 

Tho .‘imulct titat conquers ID, 

Finds it not in gifts or pleasure, 

Bat in his right arm’s matchless skill. 

I fell into grief, iiud bogau to complain ; 

I look’d for a friend, but I sought him in vain ; 

Oempanions were shy, and acquaintance were cold. 

They gave mo good counsel, but dreaded their gold, 

“ Let them go,” I exclaimed,” I’ve a friend at my 
side, 

” To lift me, and aid me, whatever betide. 

“ To trust to the world is to build on tho sand : — 

“ I’ll trust but in Heaven, and my good Bight 
Hand.’’ 

My courage reviv’d, in my fortune’s despite, 

And my band was as strong as my spirit was light ; 

It raised me from fioirow, it saved me from pain ; 

It fed mo, and chid mo, again and again. 
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70. HAPPINESS 

The pursuit o£ happiness, however vinous the road, 
IS the great occupation oE all the dwellers on the earth 

Alike to ill the kind impartial heiv’n, 

The sparks o£ truth md hippmess his giv’u 

—Guay 


The happiness of life depends on our discretion 

— Yoting 

That all we en]oy, md a great pirt of what we 
suffer, IS put in our own power , for pleasure ind pain 
ire the consequences of our actions, and we are endued 
"by the Author o£ our Nature with cipicities for fore- 
seeing these consequence" 

* » • • * 

And by prudence and cire we may for the most 
jirt piss our days m tolerable ease and quiet, oi, on 
tho contrary, we may, by nslmoss, nngoverned passion, 
wilfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves as 
miserable as ever we please 

— Butler 

The two things, which conduce most to happiness 
aro labour and abstinence Spartan soaonties are 
not recommended, but that degree of labour, which 
may be had without being oppressive, and that 
quantity of food which helps to support nature, 
without loidiug the stoDiich — mtn «hould not onl} ho 
lomperUo m food, but moderate in ill things Modora- 
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tion o£ disposition toachos ns to restrain all the evil 
workings oE the mind.' 

The grand essentials to happiness in this world 
are-*- 

1. Something to do, 

2. Something to love, and 

II. Something to hope for. 

A French philosopher laid down three rules Cor the 
attainment o£ happiness. The first was ocoupation. 
Second the same, third the s.ame. It developes youi 
mental and physical powers. Yon were created for it. 

To seek for happiness is a legitimate object of 
humanity, and if we understand humanity aright, wo 
shall perceive tliat the pursuit, the conscious effort to 
achiare that end, entails a discipline, a seIf>«ontrol, an 
ordering and a regulating of our life which in itself 
ennobles. It is the universal, blind, unconscious grop- 

ing after happiness that we have cansc to fear, or what 
is worse — an aimless, purposeless, existence, which in 
its blank indifference leads to unscrupulous action on 
the part of the individual, who thus encroaches upon 
the rights, and mars the happiness of others. 

— Jane Hume Clappeuton. 


Half the work! i*! on the wrong scent in tfio pursuit 
of happiness. 

— ^Henrt Dbdmmoni). 

We take greater pains to persuade others that we 
are happy than endeavouring to think so ourselves, 

— CoNruoiug. 
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70. HAPPINESS. 

The purauit of happiness, however various the road, 
is the great occupation of all the dwellers on the earth. 

Alike to all the kind impartial heav’n, 

The sparks of truth and hap]»iness has giv’u 

— Gr,Ai. 


The happiness of U£o depends on our discretion. 

— Youno. 


V 

That all wo enjoy, and a great part of what wu 
buffer, is put in our own power ; for pleasure and pain 
are tho consequences of our actions ; and wo are endued 
hy tho Author of our Nature with capacities for fore- 
seeing these consequences. ' • 


And by prudence and care we may for the moit 
part pass our days in tolerable easo and quiet ; or, on 
tho contrary, we may, by rashness, ungoverned passion, 
wilfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves as 
miserable as ever wo please. 

— Botler. 

Tho two things, which conduce most to happiness 
aro labour and abstinence. Spartan sovorities are 
not recommended, but that degree of labour, which 
may be had without being oppressive, and that 
quantity of food which helps to support nature, 
without ioadiug tho btoiiuch — man bhonld not only be 
tomperalo in food, but modoralc in all things. Modora* 
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tion oC disposition teaches us to restrain all tho evil 
ivorkings of the mind.' 


The grand essentials to happiness in this world 
are~ 

1. Something to do, 

2. Something to love, and 
.I. Something to hope for. 


A French philosopher laid down three rules for the 
attainment of happiness. The first was oconpation. 
Second the same, third the same. It developes your 
mental and physical powers- Yon were created for it. 


To seek for happiness b a legitimate object of 
humanity, and if wo understand humanity aright, wo 
shall perceive tliat the pursuit, tho cenwiou^ effort to 
achieve that end, entails a discipline, a self-control, an 
ordering and a regelating of onr life which in itself 
ennobles. It is the universal, blind, unconscious grop- 
ing after happiness that we liavo cause to fear, or what 
is worse — an aimless, purposeless, esistenoe, which in 
its blank indifference leads to unscrupulous action on 
the part of the individual, who thus encroaches upon 
the rights, and mars the happiness of others. 

— Jane Hume Clappehton. 


Half the worlS is on the wrong scent in the pursuit 
of liappiness. 

— Heney Drummond. 


We take greater pains to persuade others that we 
are happy than endeavouring to think^gp oursplvos, 

' — Confucius. 
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usriuL lNSTnuc^2o^ 


so 


"Wo nro less nnxious to Inppy than to appear 

— KocnEFOucAin,D 


How bitter ft thing it n to look into happiness 
through another man s eyes 


Bnt concerning happiness, men cannot agree as to 
it> true nature, and the Milgar hj no nican<» hold the 
«amo opinion respecting it with the edncalod , for some are 
inclined to appl} it onl} to what is distinct and marked 
in its essence, aucli as pleasure, wealth, or honour , each 
man thinking differently of it from his neighbours, and 
often the «ame person enfortams different opinions 
respecting it at different times tor, when ho is ill, lie 
thinks it to bo health , when poor, to bo riches , hnt 
being conscions of their own ignorance men are apt to 
ho slrock witli admiration at tlio«o wlio say that it is 
something great and abo\o them 

— AniSTOTtP 

In the opinion of the world, the road to wealth is the 
only roa 1 to happiness And if peace of mind and 
health of body were as easily purchased as a coach and 
a dainty repast, then nndonhtodl^ wealth xconUl 1 e the 
road to happiness 

How do riches confer happiness Tbej create 
trouble in the acquiring gi\e pain m their loss and 
perplex by their abundance 

~ ‘ UlTOPADtSHA ”• 


Prof Johvson s ^ ] Uon 
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It is not largo possessions Ihetnselves that are 
blessings. 

More rightly called ‘blest/ ho whose claim to the 
title 

Is the wisdom which pnts to their use 
All the gifts that he owes to the gods.* 

The loss of wealth is lo*!^ of dirt, 

A** sages in all times assert; 

The happy man’s without a shirt. 

— J. IliYwoon. 


SofRcient xreulth, OBhco}:en hesUh, a frrVnrf, 

A wife of gentle speech, a docile §on, 

And learning that 8xibser\es some tiseful end — 
These are a living man’s six greatest hlessiugs.f 
— “ MAHABnAnATA.” 


Aristotle divides the blessings ot )i£o into three 
classes—'" hose which come to ns from withont, those of 
the sonl, and those of the body. Keeping nothing of 
this division bnt the nomher, I observe that the fnnda- 
mental differences in hnman lot may bo redncod fo three 
distinct classes : 

I IVhat a man is : that is to personality, in 
the widest ^enso ’of the word ; under which 
are included health, strength, beauty, tem- 
perament, moral character, intelligence, and 
education. 

IT. IVhat a man has : that is, property, and posses- 
sions of e^cry hind. 


s From the OiI'K nf FToraCf, trajirlaUxt tif Lf.nl Lvltf'U 
From Tniltfin JA>w»/r IPiWc^fn* 
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Ill How a man stamU m the ostimation o£ others ; 
bj which IS to bo uotlorslood, as everybody 
know*, what a man is m the o}es oE hi" 
follow-mcn, or, more strictl}, the light in 
which they regard bun This i? shoMn by 
their opinion of him , and their opinion is in 
its turn manifested by the hononr in vbich 
he is held, and by his rank and reputation. 
The differences which conu under tho first bead are 
those which Nature herself has set between man and man, 
and from this fact alone wo may at once infer that 
they influence the happiness or nnhappincss of mankind 
in a much more vital and radical way than those con- 
tained under tho Jtwo following heads, which are merely 
tho effect of human arrangomonls 

• • • * • 

A noble aalure, a capable head, a joyful fempera- 
mont, bright spirits, q well-constilnted, perfectly sound 
physique, in a word, mens saoa m corpora sano, are the 
first and most important elements in happiness ; so that 
we should be more intent on promoting and preserving 
such qualitie than on the possession of external wealth 
and external honour * 

— ScnOPFNHAUFR 

Happiness depends, as nature shows, 

Less on exterior things than men suppose 


To be happy is not only to be freed from the pains 
and diseases of the body, bnt from anxiety and vexation 
of spirit 

— TiLLOrSON, 

* From, of Life, tramlafid ?y Saunden 
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Happiness consists in ihe preservation of a firm 
and equal mind. 


He' is the happy man, not whom other men think, 
but who thinks himself to be so. 

— Old Spanish Provekl. 


AVe are to he made happy — let n<5 never forget it 
—by what we are, not by what we have, by the purity 
and power of our own minds, and not by what is given 
US from abroad, ^’e are too apt with insane eagerness 
to gather round ourselves defences and means of enjoy- 
ment, whilst the mind is left uneducated and the cha- 
racter untrained. 

, — Rgv. Changing. 

The swelling of an outward fortune can 

Create a prosperous, not a happy man ; 

A peaceful Conscience is the true Content, 

And *Vrealth is but her golden ornament. 

— QlTARtES. 

If it be your desire to be happy in life, ever do 
good deeds ; 

This is the advice always given by poet Dalpatram. 

— DALrATBAjr.* 

Mankind differ in their notions of supreme happi- 
ness; but' ih my opinion itai roan tTXi!y pO'^sses 
who lives in the conscious anticipation of honest fame 
and the glorious figure he will make in the eje- of 
posterity. 

— Plixv . 


• A Gujaritt j> 04 t. 

11— B 
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What can be added to the happiness o! the man 
■who is in health, who is ont of debt, and has a clear 
•conscience ? . 

— Adaji Smith. ' 


Learn in childhood, if you can, that happine's is 
not outside but inside. A good heart and a clear con- 
science bring happiness, which no riches and no circura- 
fitances ever can do. 


That man alone can be called happy, who is at 
peace with his own heart and with his Maker. Your 
■own observation must have shown yon 'that those whose 
desires are regulated by wisdom, and whose course o£ 
life IS what it ought to be, seldom have reason to com- 
plain of fortune.* 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthy mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d ; 

For Love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For Patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill ; 

For Faith, that^ panting for a happier seat. 

Counts nature’s signal of retreat. 

These goods for man the laws of Heaaen ordain; 
These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain: 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness, she cannot find.f 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 
Tirtue alone is happiness below. 

— Pope. 


^Frojn Southey’t Collo^iaet^ ' 

From Johnson'! Vantiy of Htanan Wuhta. 


I 
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The heart which possessettj contentment wanteth for 
nothing, but that which hath it not, knoweth not what 
.happiness roeaneth.* 

^ •*— DAdu. 

• Ho who desires happiness must strive after a per- 
fectly contented disposition and control himself ; for hap- 
piness has contentment for its root, the root of unhappi- 
ness is the contrary (disposition). 

— Manc, 

To keep life's balance true and fair, 

To breathe contentment like the air ; 

^ To live hot ns yonr parse allows. 

To love your children and your spouse ; 

To take delight in Nature's plan, 

Adoring God, nor fearing man, 

Avoiding anger, pride, excess, — 

That is the way to happiness. 

— 0. Haceay. 

Happiness or misery is in the mind. 

— COBBETX. 

When are we happiest then ? Oh 1 when resign’d 
To whatsoe’er our cup of life may bring ; 

When we can know ourselves but weak and blind, 
Creatures of earth and trust alone m Him 

Who giveth, in His mercy jpj or pain. 

Without strong affection, and humanity of heart, 
and gratitude to that- being, whose code is mercy, and 
whose great attribute is Benevolence to all things that 
breathe, true happiness can never be attained. 

— Diceess. 


* From the Works of IT. JI, TFitwn- 
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Fear God, nor any liring thing distress, 

This is the one sole road to happiness 

— " Anvah-i-Sch mli.”' 


The man vrho avoiding theft and sensuality keeps- 
himself aloof from ^Isebood, 

And ^vbo is unflinching in his de>otion to God, 
enjoys supreme happiness. 

— D \.LrATi:A)i.t 


That thou art happ}, owe to God,' 

That thou continn’at such, owo to thyself. 

— Mii-tox, 


Our happiness depends Ultlo on political institii- 
fions, and much on the temper and regulation of our 
ovtn minds. 




,“1 Iacatil^y. 


It is a great obstacle to happiness 
much. 


expect too 


Care should bo taken not to build the happiness of 
life upon a broad foundation — not to require a great 
many things in order to be happy. For happiness on 
such a foundation is the most easily undermined ; it 
offers many more opportunities for accidents ; and acci- 
dents are always happening.J 

— Schopfnhaueu. 

Men spend their Ihes in anticipations, in determin- 
ing to be vastly happy at some period or other, when , 
they have time. But the present time has one ad\aut- 

® Ti'aiiilated hy Eattwtcl, 
fA Oujardltpoet. 

i From CounseU and Jlacimr, han^aUd ly Sannde-s. 
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■age ovef every other — it is our own’. Past opportunities 
•are gone, future are not come. 

Let our happiness bo a modest mansion, which 
A>e can inhabit, while we have onr health and vigour to 
enjoy it; not a fabric, so ^ast and expensive, that it 
has cost ns the best part of onr lives to bnild it, and 
which we can expect to occupy only when we have less 
occasion for an habitation than a tomb. ' 

— Colton. 


There is no man who is happy in every way. 

— EuRIPIDE’s, 


But still he found that human bliss, 

Though bright when caught, had ready wing, 
And felt ia Fortune’s sweetest kiss 
Some bitter thing.* 

Often wo see a man so signalised the favours of 
fortune, so aOiuent, so blessed with health, so well cir- 
cumstanced in his family relations, that we say, here, 
snre, is an en^'iabIe man ; here is something like the 
proof of the reality of that scouted thing, luck ; here 
wo have at lea-st one happy man to show, that this world 
is not the certain scene of care and woe which preach- 
ers and poets have combined to represent it. And yet 
how often, before such men get to the end of their 
career, do circumstances occur to assure the world that, 
after all, they wore the victims of some one or other of 
the endless catalogue of human miseries, and that, while 
all, like the ivy, was glossy and bright above, the heart 
was * worn and gray beneath.’ 

— R. Chambfrs. 


Ireni Orifntal and ctker po<m$, hy P. .*3coft. 
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It is not the lot of men to bo perfectly luppy in 
this -world ; the only thing which remains to us is to 
make the best of what Tie receive and obtain, being as 
comfortable and liappy as our circumstances allow. 


No person is either 
imagines. 


so happy or bo unhappy as he 
— HOOnEFODOAULD. 


We are ncTcr so unfortnnatc or so unhappy as we 
think onrsehos. 


In mentioning, however, tho influence of imagina- 
tion on happiness, wliat I l»ad chiefly in Tiew was the 
addition which is made to our enjoyments or suffer- 
ings, on tho uhole, by the predominance of hope o: 
feai in tho habitual state .of our minds. One man is 
continually led by the complexion of his temper, to 
forebode evil to himself and to tho world ; while another, 
after a thousand disappointments, looks forward to the 
future with exultation, and feels his confidence in PrOTi- 
deuce unshaken. One principal cause of these differ- 
ences is undoubtedly tho natural constitution of the 
mind in point of fortitude. Tho weak and the timid 
are under continual alarm from the apprehension of 
evils which are barely possible, and fancy “ there is a 
lion in the way” when they are called on to discharge 
the common duties of life ; althongh in truth, the evils 
they apprehend, supposing them actually to happen, 
cannot exceed those they habitually suffer." 


If only Tie could persuade oursehes to he quiescent 
when we are happy I Let happiness alone. Stir not au 

* ^Von4 St<icart''3 Phtiosophy, 
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inch ; speak noi a word ; happiness is a coy maiden — 
hold her hand and he still.* 

A man who desires to ^ make cp the book o£ his 
life, and determine where the balance o£ happiness lies, 
mnst pnt down in his acconnts, not the pleasures he 
has enjoyed, bnt the evils he has escaped. • • * 

The happiest lot is not to have experienced the keenest 
delight or the greatest pleasnres, bnt to have brought 
life to a close without any very gre.at pain, bodily or 
mental. To measnre the happiness of a life by its 
delights or pleasures is to apply a false standard. For 
pleasures are and remain something negative ; that they 
produce happiness is a delusion, cherished by envy to 
its own punishment. Fain is felt to be something posi- 
the, and hence its absence Is the true standard of 
happiness.t 

— SCBOPEiTHAUEB. 

But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded blest before be die.t 

— Addisok. 

must expect of man the latest day, 

^or ere he die, he's happy can we say. 

— Ovin. 

iOKG GUCeSUS AND THE SAGE SOLON. 

1^* Hje -fog’s StJon that 
Asia Minor was a very happy place. And the sage ask- 
ed him, “who is the happiest man; I have not seen any 
one very happy?” ** Nonsense,” said Grmsus, “I am the 
happiest man in the world.” “Wait, sir, till the end of 

® Frora “ fnna Krtt*«s* of Hichard Jffferits. 

- From Coiinsfis osjl Jiartms, tran^ated hff SOuTwirrs. 
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jour life, don’t be in a hurry,” replied the eage and 
went away. In course oi timo that king was conquered 
by the Persians, and they ordered him to be burnt 
alhe; the funeral pyre was prepared, and when poor 
Croesus saw it, he cried aloud, *' Solon 1 Solon 1” On 
being asked to whom he referred, he told his story, and 
the Persian emperor was kind enough to forgiye him. 


THE FATHER AND JUPITER. (A FABLE). 

The man to Jore his suit preferr’d ; 

He begg’d a wife; Ws pray’r was heard. 

Jove wonder’d at bts bold addressing: 

For how precarious is the blessing I 
A wife he takes. And now for heirs 
Again he -worries Heaven with prayers. 

Jove nods assent. Two hopofnl boys 
And a fine girl reward his joys. 

No more solicitous he grew. 

And set their future lives in view ; 

He saw that all respect and duty 
Were paid to wealth, to pow’r, and beauty. 

Once more he cries, Accept my pray’r ; 
Make my lov’d progeny thy care. 

Let me first hope my fav’rite boy, 

All fortune’s richest gifts enjoy. 

3Iy nest with strong ambition fire s 
May favour teach him to aspire. 

Till he the step of pow’r ascend, 

And courtiers to their idol bend I 
With ev’ry grace, with ev’ry charm, 

!My daughter’s perfect features arm. 

If heaven approve, a Father’® blest ; 

-''^'ive smiles, and grants his full request. 
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The first a miser at the heart, 

Stiidious o£ every griping art, 

Heaps boards on boards Avitb anxions pain, 

And all his life devotes to gain. 

He feels no joy, bis cares increase. 

He neither wakes nor sleeps in peace. 

In fancied want (a wretch complete 1) 

He starves, and yet ho dares not eat. 

The next to sudden honours grow ; 

The thriving art of courts he knew: 

He reached the height of power and place, 
Then fell the victim of disgrace. 

Beauty with early bloom supplies, 

His daughter's cheeks and points her eyes. 

The vain coquette each suit disdains. 

And glories in her lover's pains. 

TVith age, she fades, each lover flies, 

Contcm'd, forlorn, she pises and dies. 

“When Jove the Father's grief survey’d. 

And beard him Heaven and Fate upbraid, 

Thus spoke the god: By outward show 
Jden judge of happiness and woe, 

•Shall ignorance of good and 111 
Dare to direct th’ Hternal Will? 

•Seek virtue: aud, of that possesst, 

To Providence re«ign the rest. 

. ' —Gay. 

A FEW rLAi:^ ROLES. 

What makes the happiest life below, 

A few plain rules, my friend, will show. 

— A good estate, not earn'd with toil, 

Bui left by will, or given by fate; 

A land of no ungrateful soil ; 

A constant fire within my grate; 

32— B 
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Xo law ; few cares ; a quiet mind ; 

Strength uniinpair’d ; a healthful frame; 
Wisdom with innocence combined ; 

Friends equal both in years and fame ; 
Your living easy, and your board 
With food, but not with luxury stored ; 

A bed, though chaste, not solitary ; 

Sound sleep, to shorten night’s dull reign 
Wish nothing that is jours to varj' ; 

Think all enjoyments that remain ; 

And, for the inevitable hour — 

Nor hope it nigb, nor dread its power- 

— J. E. Mebivale, 


How happy is he born and taught, 

That ser\eth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill ; 

Whose passions not his masters are, ' 
Whose soul is still prepared for death ; 
Enti’d unto the world by care, 

Of public fame or private breath]; 


Who hath his life from tumours freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his Grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless daj' 

With a religious book or friend ; 
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— This man is freed from seryile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

— Sir H. Wotton. 


Happy the roan whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 

Content to breathe his native atr. 

In his own ground 

^hose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
"Whose flocks snpply him with attire. 

Whose trees in snmmer yield Mm shade, 

In winter fire. 

Blest, who can nnconcem’dly find 
Hoars, day«, and years slide soft awaj, 

In health of body, peace of mind, 

Qnietby day, 

Sound sleep by night ; study and ease, 

Together mist; sweet recreation; 

And innocence, which most doth please 
With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 

Tlras unlamented let me die, 

Si’SCii firm* wwdsi .asxd n 

Tell where I He. ^ 

— Pope. 


One morning in the month of IMay 
I wander’d over the hill ; 

Though nature all around ua*' gay, 
My heart was heavy still. 
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Can, God, I thought, the good, the great 
These meaner creatures bless, 

And yet deny our human state 
The boon of happiness. 

Tell me, ye vroods, ye smiling plains. 

Ye blessed birds around, 

'Where, in creation's wide domains. 

Can perfect bliss be found ? 

The birds wild carolIM over head, 

The breeze around me blew, 

And nature's awful chorus said, 

No bliss for roan she knew I 

I question’d Love, whose early ray 
So heavenly bright appears ; 

And, Love, in answer, seem’d to say, 

. His light was dtmm’d by tears. 

j I question’d JrjenUaliip-^Fri^^hip mourn’i 
And thus/^eKansWer gave: ’ ^ 

The friends ^yhdnp- fortune had no^ turn’d 
Were banish'd iif. the •'grayo.I 

I ask’d of reeling, — if her skill 
Could heal the wounded breast? 

And found her sorrows streaming still, 

For others’ griefs distrest. 

J ask’d if Vice could bliss bestow? 

Vice boasted loud and well : 

But, fading from ber pallid brow, 

The venom’d roses fell. 

L question’d Virtue, — ^Virtue sigh’d. 

No boon could she dispense ; 
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Not Virtne was her name, she cried, 
But humble Penitence I 

I question’d Death, — the grisly shade 
Relax’d his brow severe ; 

And “I am happiness,” he said, 

“IE Virtue guides thee herel” 

— R. 
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71. HASTE. 

Hasto make, waste and waste makes want. 


He that runs fast will not ran long. 

Romo was not bailt in a day. 

Hasty resolntions seldom speed well. 

Decide not hastily, lest passion or prejitdlce sway * 

yon, 

Ha«t thou not heard that the sage« say, “ It 
better to proceed slowly and rest, than to run and break 
down ” 

V — SAbi’s GbusiAn.* 

Seest thou a^raan that is hasty in hi« words * There 
is more hope of ^ .fool than "of him. 

' — “BiBLr-PnoVERBS.” 

A man should not perform aa act hastily ; incon- 
■siderateness is the source of the greatest misfortunes. 
Good fortune, naturally attached to merit, spontaneously 
^elects him who acts with deliberation. 

— “Hitopadesha.”! 

the snake and the ichneumon. 

There was a Brahmin, named Dera Sharma, whose 
wife had one son; she had also a favourite ichneumon 

® Translated ly Plaits 
•f Pro, Johnsoria tdxUon, 
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(mungoose^ that she brought up with the infant, and 
cherished like another child. At the same time she was 
afraid that the animal would some time or other, do the 
child a mischief, knowing its treacherous nature. One 
day the mother going forth to fetch water, placed the 
child in the hed, and desired her husband to guard the 
infant, especially from the ichneumon. She then depart- 
ed, and after a while the Brahmin himself was obliged 
to go forth to collect alms. When the house was thus 
deserted, a black snake came out of a hole, and crawled 
towards the bed where the infant lay: the inchnenmon, 
who saw him, impelled by his natural animosity, and by 
regard, for his foster-brother, instantly attacked him, 
and after a furious encounter, tore him to pieces, Pleased 
with his prowess, and the service ho had rendered, he 
ran to meet his mistress on her return home, his jaws 
and face besmeared with blood. As soon as the Brah- 
min^s wife beheld him, she was convinced that he had 
killed her child, and in her rage and agitation she 
threw the water-jar at the inchnenmon with all her force, 
and killed him on tho spot. She then rnsbed into the 
house, where she found the child still asleep, and the 
body of a venomous snake tom in pieces at the foot of the 
bed. She then perceived the error she had committed 
and beat her breast and face with grief for the unmerit- 
•ed fate of her faithful little favourite.* 

— Pakcha Taktba.*' 

^ A KING AND HIS HAIVK. 

A king, ' while hawking, chanced to ride ahead of 
bis followers, and feeling thirsty, he sought about for 
water. Coming to the foot of a mountain, he discovered 
water slowly trickling from a rock, and taking a little 

® Fron Cliutton't Papular TU^ata^d Ficltom. 
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cap from his quiver, he hold it to catch tlio drops as 
they foil. "When the cup was full, and the king "was 
about to drink, his hawk flapped his wings so as to 
spill the water, and this occurring a second time, the 
king in a rage dashed tho bird to the ground, and it 
instantly expired. It was afterwards found that a mon- 
strous serpent lay dead at the fountain head, and his 
poisonous foam was mingling with tho water. The King 
then reflected on tho evils of precipitancy and thought- 
lessness, and during tho remainder of his life the arrow 
of regret was continually rankling in his hreast.* 

— " Akvar-i-Sduaili.’' 

PRINCE LLEWELYN AND DOG GELERT 
(a. lkoekd). 

Tho spearman heard tbo bugle sound, 

And cheerily smiled the morn ; 

And many a hracU and many a hound 
Attend Llewelyn’s horn. 

And still he blow a louder blast. 

And gave a loader cheer, — 

“ Come Gelert I why art thou the last 
Llew elyn’s horn to hear ? 

“ Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam ? 

The flower of all his race t 

So true, so bravo ! a lamb at home, 

A i\lnT nr I'ihr edaswi”’ 

That day Llewelyn little loved 
The ebase of hart or hare. 

And scant and small the booty proved, — 

For Gelert was not there. 

‘ Fiom CloMloit’a Pop’dar Tale$ and F4etioiii 
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Unpleased Llewelyn homeward hied ; 

When, near the portal seat, 

His truant Oelert he espied 
Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when ho gained the castle-door. 

Aghast the chieftain stood : 

The honnd ^’^as smeared with dro]>s of gore, 
His lips and fangs ran blood ! 

Llewely n gazed with wild surprise : — 
Unnsed such looks to meet. 

His favourite checked his joyful guise, 

And crouched and licked his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewel}*n passed, 

(And'on went Gelert too,) 

And still, where’er his eyes were cast, 
Fresh hlood-dro])S shocked bis mow I 

O’crtnrned his infant’s bed he found 1 
The hlood-st.iiaod coicr rent, 

And all around the walls and ground, 

With recent blood besprent I 

Ho called his child — no >oico replied I 
Ho searched with terror wild ; 

Blood ! blood ho found on oerj side I 
Bid jM* wbiwo fnniid Jthfi child J 

“Monster! by thee my child’s devoured!" 
The frantic father cried ; 

And to the hilt his vongcfol sword 
He plunged in Gclert^s side I 

His suppliant look*-, as prom he fell, 

Ko pity could iuii»art ; 

13— B 
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But j^oor Geiert’s dying jtll 
Pissed lieaij o’er his heart 

Aroused by Gelorl’s dying yell, 

A slombcrcr inkened uigb , — 

^Vb'll i^ords the parent’s joy cm tell 
To heir bis infmt cry J 

Gonccilcd beneath a mangled hcaj 
His burned search had nnssed , 

All glowing from his rosy sleep. 

His cherub boy ho kissed I 

No scratch bad ho nor barm not dread , 
But the same couch beneath 
Lay a groat wolf, all lorn and dead,— 
Tremendous still m death I 

All I what wa« then Llewelyns jam* 

Tor now the truth was dear 
The gallant hound the wolf bad slain, 

To save Llewelyn’s heir 

Vainjiiain was all Llewelyns woe I — 
“Best of thy kind, adieu I 
Tbc frantic deed winch laid tbec low 
Tins heart shall ever rue 

And now igvllint tomb they rvist, 

■\\ ith costly stnljturc decked, 

Aud mirblcs stoned with his j raise 
Pool Gelert’s bones piotect 

Here never could tho spearman pass, 

Or forester, unmoved , 

Here oft the tear besprinkled griss 
Llewelyn s sorrow proved 
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An<i hero ho /Inng his horn ami s[»ear ; 

Ao'i oft, ai oM’uiog Ml, 
lu fancy's piorcing soun'l wouM hear 
Poor Gelert's cUmg >ell. 

— BrnKctn. 


MiSTAKEN IN UASTE. 

The conlhgration oE Ihe scalTolds intcmleil for 
trc-works Tor iho cclebcatioa of tho marriage oE 
[iouis XVI la generally koowo. Amidst the distracted 
naltUndo pressing on evorj side, trampled under the 
lorsos’ feet, A.C., was a jouog man avith a girl, wth 
shorn ho was in lose. Sho was hoantifnl, and they 
vere to bo raircieJ on tho morrosv. For a long time 
ho lo/er protecting the betrothed, keeping her bohmd 
iiiii, corcring her with his own person, sustained hor 
(trongth ond courage; bat the tmnalt, the cries, tho 
error and peril erory moment increased “I am sink- 
og,” sho said, “I can go no further.*’ “There is yet 
i way,” Cried tho loicr in despair, “get on my shonl- 
lers.” Ho fools that his advice has been followed, and 
ho hope of saving her, whom he lo\es, redonblos his 
irdonr and st^-ength He resists tho most violent con- 
nssions ; with his arms firmly extended before his 
ireast, ha with difficoUy forces his way throngh the 
srowd ; at length he clears it. Arrived at one of the 
jxfremftTes of the place, fiavTog set' down fifs precibns 
)ardja, exhvastei, fatlgueJ, bat intoxicated with joy, 
le sees bat a different person. Anjther more .active 
nd Used him — lii« loved was no more. 
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72 HEAVEN. 

THE WAY TO HEAVEN 
A celestnl c'\r is Been sailing in the ur 'vml Y nni 
the god of Death is asked, 

“ Whit IS this Uiat I see passing there ’ 

(Yama replies) — “The man who his done nghte 
otiS deeds and gi\en charitable gifts is thus con- 
veyed to Heaven ’ 

“In this car that yon see there is v pious man 
avho IS going to Hcaa en ” 

(The soul says) — “ Stop I stop thy chariot, oh 
brother { Tell me what gifts thou gavest, what 
deeds thoo didst when thou \sast on earth ” 
(The pious man replies) — “In sninmor I caused 
water to he supplied to the thirsty, m monsoon 
I supplied lodgings to the houseless , 

“In avinter I gaae raiment to the indigent and 
distributed food among the hungry , 

“ I gave nndressed provisions to the Br ihmanas 
and in return for sneh deeds I have got this 
celestial vehicle 

“1 sujiphcd food-grains and clothes to the blind 
ind the halt and bhowed the right j ath to 
those who were benighted , 

“I always ran to the help of the poor and the 
indigent and avoided all unnecessar} ostentatious 
chantj , 

“I committed uo sensual impropriot}, did not de- 
sire to njjro/rwie the wealth of auothtr , 

I kept iiij aell s entirely aloof from theft and 
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corrnption and never acted trcacheronsly with 
others ; 

“ I never spoke anything but truth ami constant- 
ly endeavoured to know God ; 

“ T dovontly worshipped the foot of the Lord and 
did not alienate my Imrt from Him e\en for 
a moment ; 

“I was always prompt and anxion? to giro food 
to the hungry and water to tho thiri^ty; 

" I often practised secret charity and by virtue 
of these have I got this heavenly x chicle. 

“ I did not cause distress to any person, bnt 
looked aluays to tho comfort and hippiness of 
others 5 

“ I rendered duo services to my parents and it 
is these that have secored me admission to 
heaven. 

“ I did not He even in jc«t or sport/ nor gave 
false evidence on any occasion. 

“ I took care not to injure the feelings of any 
living creature and in consequence of these I 
am conveyed to Paradise.” 

• — pBBSrANAKD.* 

Ho who speaks falsehood, commits tlieft, indulges 
in vice, 

And disobeys the orders of God — such a man 
goes to hell. 

^Yhile he who lox'es truthfulness, shows mercy, 
sings the praises of the Creator,- 

And repents heartily for past misdeeds — such a 
man obtains dnal emancipation of the soul. 

— DALPXTRlsf.f 

* A Gujardti jyoel. 'f A 
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73. HOME. 

Home IB the resort 

0£ lovo, and joy, and peace, and plenty, where, 
Suppoiting and supported, polish’d friend^, 

And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

— Thomson. 

Life’s choicest blessings centre all in home. 

— CowpEr, 

Mid pleasures and palace^ tbongh wo may roam. 
Be it ever «o humble, there’s no place hko home. 
' — J, n. Patnp. 

. One small spot 

IVhere my tired mind may rest and call it home. 
There is .1 magic in that little word ; 

It is a mystic ciicle that snrronnds 
Comforts and virtues never Known beyond 
The hallowed limit. 

— SODTHFT. 

Dome-tic happmes‘», thou only bliss 
Of Paradi'o tint bis survived the F.all 

— CovTPFn. 

Happiness is a Fiuit, which, if it giows not at our 
own home®, we need not expect to gather in stranger’s 
garden® 

Homo must bo a sanctuary of oxbilarating enjoy* 
ments, as well as an abode of peace. The labours of 
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every day must be relieved by the constant return oi 
tranquil pleasure'*, and heart felt delights 

— Isaac Tailop 


Make jouf homo alwa^«* homo Lot it be the 
centre of attraction to your children 


Sivect IS the smile of home — the mutual look, 
\Vhen hearts are of each other sure , 

Siveet all the joy« tliat crowd the bou«ohold nook, 
The haunt of all afTeetion'* pure 


Better is a dry mor eJ anil quietness therewith, 
than a hou e full of sacrifices with strife 

— ‘ Bielp-Pboverus 

If you wish to preserao harmony m your family, 
the great «o ret lies m liemg sometimes blind to the 
things yon do not caro to see, and ‘‘onietimes deaf to 
the things yon do not caro to hear 


A hundred men may make an encampment, but it 
takes a woman to mike a home 

— A Cbivese PRO\ErD 


In loie of homo the love of country ha" its rise 

No earthly honours can compare— 

Nor brightest gems, though rich and rare — 
Nor all we ’ll find, though far we roam, 

With tho"o sweet joys that gann«h home 

■\\ e pass through life s competition. 

And nitne's many a deriatiou , 
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Bat far 'incl near, from tower to dome, 
No place we find so dear as homo. 

Yes, home— the toil-wom, weary ones, 
Barth’s hbourers, but her nobleSt sons, 
Here rest and hold communion sweet, 
"With loved ones in thi«! blest retreat 

Here virtne hath her dwelling place, 
And hononr lends her kingly grace ; 
And love doth banish slavish fear, — 

All the«e combine to make home dear. 

So varied are Us joys indeed, 

Exempt Prom every selfish greed, 

Ihat none need lonely feel or sad, 

For all things tend to make ns glad 

Then let ns guard with jealous care, 

Our homo, and keep it bright and fair ; 
And only jield it with our breath, 

When we are conquered by grim death. 

Then may we hope, transposed by love, 
To enter that bright home above — 

A home where we shall over smg 
Eternal anthems to onr King, 

5IY OWN FIRE-SIDE. 

Let others seek for empty joys 
.41 iiaU nr nnncnrt- J’oni or ^a^,* 

Wiiilst far from fashion’s idle noise, 

Her gilded domes and trappings gav, 

I while the wintry hour away, — 

Twivt book and lute the honrs divide-^ 
And marvel how I e’er conld stray 
From thee — my own Fire-side I 
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My own Piro-sjdo I Thoso simple wortlR 
Can bid tbo sweetest dreams arise ; 

Awaken feeling’s tondcrost chords, 

And fill with tears of joy my eyes ! 

What is there my wild heart can prize 
That doth not in thy sphere abide 1 

Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

My own — my own Firo-sido I 

A gentle form is near me now ; 

A small white band is clasped in mine ; 

I gaze npon her placid brow, 

And ask what joys can equal thine 1 

A babe, whoso heanty^s half divine, 

In' sloop his mother’s eyes doil) liide ; 

Where may love seek a filter shrine 
Than bore — my own Fire-side ? 

What care I for the snllen roar 
Of winds without that ravage earth ? 

It doth hut bid me prize tlie more 
The shelter of* thy hallowed hearth; 

To thoughts of quiet bliss givo birth : 

Then lot the churlish tempest chide ; 

It caunot check tbo blameless mirth 
That glads my own fireside I 

Shrine of my own household deities 1 
Pair scene of home’s unsullied joys I 

To thee my hurthened spirit flies 

When fortune frowns or care annoys ; 

Thine is the bli«s that never cloys ; 

The smile whose Irntb hath oft been tried ; 

Wliat, then, are the world’s tiusel toys 
To thee — my own JPtre-side ? 

U — B 
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Oh may the 3 earnings fond and sweet 
That hid mj thoaghts bo all of Ihcc, 

Thus eier goide my wanJcnDg feet 
To thy heart soothing sanctnarj 1 
Whate’cr my fnturo years may bo , 

Let jo} or grief my fato hetido 
Lo still an Eden bright to me, 

Sfj onn — mj own — Fire-^ido f 

—At ABIC A Watts 


FIRESIDE COMFORTS 
Dear Chloe, while the hnsj crowd, 

The lain, tho wealthy, and tho proud, 

In foUy’A maze advanco , 

Though singulantj and pndo 
Re called onr choice, well step aside, 

Nor ]om the giddj dance 

From the gay world we’ll oft retire 
To onr own family and fire, 

Where loae our hours employs, 

No noisy neighbour enters here, 

\o intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil our heart-felt joys 

If solid happiness w© prize, 

"W ithm our breast this jewel lies. 

And thej are fools who roam , 

The world hath nothing to bestow, 

Trom onr own selves onr bliss must flow, 
And that dear but, onr home 

Though fools spurn Hymen s gentle power 
who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience kuow, 
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That marriage rightly nntlcrslood, 

Gives to the tender and the good, 

A paradise beloir, 

Onr babes shall richest comforts bring ; 

If tutored right, they |1I proae a spring. 
Whence pleasures ever rise ; 

Wfl’II form their mind with stndions care, 
To all that’s manly, good, and fair, 

And train for (ho skies. 

While they o«r wisest hours engage, 

Tlioy ’ll joy oiir youth, support onr age, 
And crown onr hoary hairs ; 

They ’ll grow m virtue e\ery day, 

And they our fondest lores repay, 

And recompense our cares. 

No borrowed joys I they ’re all onr own, 
While to the world wo live unknown, 

Or by the world forgot. 

Monarcha 1 we envy not your state, 

Wo look with pity on the great, 

And bless onr humble lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed, 

But then how little do we need, 

For nature’s calls arc few I 
Tn this art of living Ue**, 

To want no more than may suffice, 

And make that Htllo do. 

We’ll therefore roHsh with content 
Whato’er kind Pro\idcnco has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our power ; 

For, if onr «tock he very ®nnU, 
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'Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present Iiotir. 

To be resigned when ills betide, 
patient when favours aro denied, 

And pleased with favonr<« given ; 

Dear Chloo, thi^ i? wisiloni’s part, 

Tlii-< is that incense of the heart, 

■\Vho«e fragrance smells to Heaven. 

We’ll ask no long — protracted treat, 

Since winter>Itto is seldom sweet ; 

Bnt, when onr feast is o’er. 

Grateful from table wo’Il arise, 

Nor grudge onr sons, with envious eyes, 

The relics of our «loro. 

Thus hand in band through Jj'Fo wo'll go; 

Its chequered paths of joy and woe 
Witlj cautious. steps we’ll tread; 

Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 

Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 

While Coiiscience, like a faithfnl frienil. 

Shall through the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 

Shall, when all other comforts cease, 

Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

.Arul-J^nuinth ihe ii«d Jif 

— Cotton. 
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A mind sincere and faithful is the chief thing ; after- 
wards lay on .my lariety of colours yon ploaso. Let a man 
be first sincere and upright ; and afterivurd add the polish of 
compLiisunce and iJolitcncss" 

— COKFUCIUS. 


He hade me .act a manly jiart. 

Though I had no^or a farthing ; 

For witiiout an honest manly Iieart, 

No man was worth roganling.t 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that halo theo ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty, 

— SHAKtsrEAWi. 

Prince'- and lords aro but the breath of Kings ; 

An honest uian’s tho noblest ivork of God. 


^ llonosty is llio best policy. 

— Proverb. 

Tlio man who is only honest when honoaty is t!jo best 
policy is not really an honest man. Houc'iy is not M\crv- 
ing policy, hut stable priiicijdo. An houcst man is houcst 
from Ids fcoul, nor deigns to stoop to aught that is mean 
though great results hang on (ho petty fraud. 

The more of policy (worldly policj-) there is iu what 
regards men’s conduct, the lo^s is there sincerity to bo 

® J^rom J/arsAman'ji IVerla 
f rflrfuc< yucM to Iiurii$ ly AitfatAer, 
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cltjpcndei] upon I£ it is a poIic\ of their own nuking 
it is genoMlly n very i)Oor one Thoro Is but one kind 
of i>oIicy (if it nu} he so called) tint insures honest).* 


You mcasuic over) min’s honesty b) )oui o\mi. 


A thief thinks over) nnn steal-* 

I shall always fear tint ho who aeciistonis Imiiself 
to fraud m httlo things, wants only opiiortuuity to prac- 
tise it in greater. 


Society is built u{)on trust, and trust oi)on confidence 
of one another's intcgrlt). 

Uo as careful of the jirojwrly of ollieas as )ou 
would of }our own. 

Hosloro Liithfully wliat is coniinittod to thy trust. 

There is no vice tlui doth so cover a man with shame 
us to he found false aud perfidious. 

—Bacon . 


Thy purse had better bo empty than fille'd with 
other folk’s money. 

"Why should I deprive my neighbour 
Of lus goods against liis v\ill? 

Hands viere made for lioncat labour, 

Not to plunder oi to ‘steal 
’Ti« a fooli«h self-doceiving, 

By such tricks to hope foi gain, 

* Fruut, Wdlmn D-titby $ ItLoi aud IttaUiw. 
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AH tlut’s over got by tlueMu^ 

Turns to ''Onow, shame, amt pim 

— M ATf> 

Unhallouid h this mn forbt/r, 

No gcnis, noi orient «poiI 

liie here concealed, but av hat’s more nro, 

' A heart that knew no guile. 

— As IVaCRUTION 


A LA130aKER AND MERCURY 

A man was fclhug a tree on the bank o£ a rjvor , 
and by chance lot his hatchet «hp out of his liaml, a\hich 
dropt into the water, md immodutcly suok to the bottom. 
Being therefore in great di«tro s for tbo loss of his tool, 
he Mt dda\ u and bemoaned him^cIf most lamcutablj. Upon 
this, Mercury appeared to him, nod, being informed of tbo 
cause of bis complaint, dived to tbo bottom of tho river, 
and coming up again, showed tho man a golden hatchet, 
demanding if that « ere hi'. He domed that it na« Upon 
which Mercury dned a second time, and brought up a 
silver one Tho man refa-od it, alleging likewise that 
this was not his He dived a third time, and fetched np 
tho individual hatchet tlio man bad lost , up on sight of 
which tho poor asrctch was overjoyedv and took itnith all 
humility and thankfulness Mercurj vas so plca«ed with 
tho fdlow s honostj, that ho gue him the other tv. o mto 
till- birgaia as i reward for bis just dealing Tho mm 
goes to his companions, and giamg them an account of what 
had happened, ono of them nent presontU to tlicrners 
vide, and let his hatchet tall do ignodl^ into the stre.im 
Then "itting down n^ion thi bank, he fell aweepmgand 
lunentiug, is if ho hid boon rc.ill} and sorely afflicted 
Mercury appuircd as bcfoic, and ihving, brought hmi up a 
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golden iutchot, asking if that ^Ta< the hatchet be lost. 
Transported at the precious rnotal, he .inswercd, Yes ; and 
wont to snatch it greedily. Bat the God detesting his 
nbominablo impudence, not only refused to gh o him that, 
hut would not so much as let him have his o^Tr^ hatchet 
again.* 

AIJ:XA2fl)i}H. THE APEIGAN CHIEF, AND 
THE TWO HONEST CITIZENS 
During his march to conquer the world, Alexander 
tho Macedonian, came to a people in Africa, who 
dwelt in a remote and «ccludcd comer in peaceful huts, 
and knew neither war nor conqueror. They led him to 
the hut of their chief, who received him hospitably and 
placed before him golden dates, golden figs and bread 
of gold. Do )on cal gold in this country? said Alexan- 
der. X take it for granted (replied tho chief ) that thou 
wert able to /iud eatable food in thine own couutrj*. For 
what reason then art thou come among uj> ? Tour gold 
h IS not tempted me hither, said Alexander, hut I would 
wilbngly become acquainted with }our manners, and so 
bo it, rejoined the other, sojourn among us as long .is 
it pleaseth thee. At the close of this conversation two 
, citizens entered as into their Court of J usticc. Tho plain- 
tiff said, I bought of this man a piece of land, and as 
I was making .a deep drain through it I found a treasure. 
This is not mine, for I only hargaiued for the hnd, and 
not for any treasure that might he concealed beneath it; 
and yet the former ownei of the land will not receive it. 
The defendant answ ered ; I hope I liave a conscience as 
well as my fellow citizen. I sold him the land with ail its 
contingent as v^ell as existing advantages, and consequent' 
ly the treasure inclusively. 


• Fiom JSttcnL s iicUtl lal/les 
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The Chie£, ^ho vras at the same tiino the supreme 
judge, recapitulated their ■words, in order that the parties 
might see whether or no he understood them aright. Then 
after some reflection said: Thou hast a son, friend, I be- 
lieve? Yes I And thou ( addressing the other) a daughter? 
Yes I — ^Well, then, let thj son marry thy daughter, and 
bestow the treasure on the young cenple for their mar- 
riage portion. Alexander seemed surprised and perplexed. 
Thmk you my sentence unjust? the Chief asked him. — O 
no, replied Alexander, hut it astonishes me. *' 


-itJQtXXHjaCKKWU*' 


•Frora Tht Pnem/, ly S. T. CbtertJye- 
* 15— B 
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‘Hope ! o£ all ills that men endure, 

The only cheap and tiniirersal cure 1 
Thou captive’s freedom, and thou sick man’s healthl 
Thou loser’s victory, and thou beggar’s wealth I 
Thou manna, which From Heaven we eat, 

To every tasto a several meat 1 
Thou strong retreat I thou sure-entailed estate, 
■Which nought has power to alienate I 
Thou pleasant, honest flatterer I for none 
Flatter unhappy men, but thou alone J 

— Cowley. 

Know then, whatever cheerful and serene. 

Supports the mind, supports tho body too. 

Hence, the most vital movement mortals feel 
Is hope; the balm and life-blood of tho soul. 

It pleases, and it lasts. Indulgent Heaven 
Sent down the kind delusion, tljrough the paths 
Of rugged life to lead us patient on; 

And make our happiest state no tedious thing. 

Our greatest good, and what we le.ast can spare. 

Is ho_pe*; the last of all, our evils, fear. 

— ^Amisthono. 


The wretch condemn’d with life to part, 
Still, still on hope relies, , 

And every pang tlat rends the heart 
Bids eapectatioD ‘arise. - ' ' 
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Hope, like the glimmenng taper’s light, 

Adorns and cheers the \ray; 

And still, as darker grows'the night. 

Emits a brighter Taj. 

— GoLPSillTH. 


ilope is grief’s best masic. 


Hope 13 the poor man’s bread. 

— P^o^ ERD. 

We are bom in hope, we pass onr ehildhood in hojie, 
we are gorerned by hope tbroogh the whole coarse of 
oar hies, and in oar last laomeats hope is Mattering to 
n**, and not fill the beating of tho heart shall cei«e will 
its benign influcnco leave n«. 

Hope is the anchor of life. 


Quench not hope, for when hope dio*, all die®. 

Hope nover ruined any one, bat despondency has sent 
many a poor soal to their gra\c. It is better to hope 
than pino. 

A false grounded hope is but a waking man’s dream. 

True hope is swift, and with swallow’s wing®, 
Ktoffr of firskea iwvu? itiwjaw cwyitcsrw 

Tho reward of rtsignotioo 'is the insuronce of hope,* 

Hope lives for ever,’ but her children die one by oue. 


* /Von n'lfftan Id^atauJ JitahOft 
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Olt ospcctatioQ fails and most oft thore 
Whoro most it promises. 

— Shakespeare. 


Quit not certainty tor liopo. 


Hope beguiles ns of present care ; it famishes the mind 
with pleasing ideas ; it cheers and snstains ns under the 
pro'^sure of immediate diflicaUios. Bat hope vsnll be abased 
if v.e do nothing bat hope, or if we allow it to deceive 
ns as to wbat is trno, and the daties placed before as, 
or wbat we have for the time to deal with. 

— R. Chambers. 

If we hop© for things, of which we have not thoronghly 
considered the valno, oar disappointment will ho greater 
than oar pleasure in the fmitton of them. 

—Addison. 

Work withoat hopo draws neotar in a sie\B, 

And hope withoat an object cannot live. 

— COEERIOQE. 


Hope, who «0 ■neak being rain'd is, 

Alike if it snccccd and if it miss ; 

AThom good or ill does eijaally confound, 

And both the horns of hite'a dilemma wound ; 
Vain shadow I which dost vanish quite, 

Both at fall noon and perfect night 1 
The stars have not a possibility 
Of blessing thee. 

If things then from their end we happj call, 
^Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing of all. 

— Cowley. 
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For if hope be a star that may lead us astray, 
And “ decejveth the heart,*’ as the aged, ones 
preach ; 

Yet *twas Mercy that gave it, to beacon our "way, 
Though its halo lUumes where we never can 
reach. 

— Eliza Cook. 

Ne’er think of the Past, 

Let hope be your pilot to point out the way, 

’Tis a bright beaming star shining on to the last. 
To guide ye aright to a happier day. 

Ale.vander*s friends asked him what ho would 
reserve for himself, since he lavished so many valuable 
gifts upon others, he replied, “ Hopo well knowing 
ihat all accounts being cleared — “Hope,” is the true 
inheritance of all that resolve upon great enterprises.” 

Before Alexander sot out for Asia he divided his 
•kingdom among his friends. “ My Lord ” said Perdiccas, 
“ what have you left for yourself ? ” “ Hope,” replied Ale* 
lander. Whereupon Perdiccas rejoined, “ If hope is enough 
for Alexander, it is enough for Perdiccas ; ” and declined 
to accept any bounty from the king.* 

Brother of Faith I ’twixt whom and thee 
— ^Xhe joys of Heaven and Earth divided be ! 
Though Faith he heir, and have the Bit estate, 

Thy portion yet in inoveables is great. 

Happiness itself all oue 
In thee, or in possession! 

Only the future *s thine, the present his I 
Thine ’s the more hard and noble, bliss : 


From Brtxctr'a Dkiio/tary of Phrat/" anrf FalU. 
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Best apprebendor o£ onr joys I which ha«t 

So long a reach, and yot const hold so fast ! 

— COWLEI. 

^VbcD bj' ray solitary hearth I sit, 

And hatcfnl thonghts enwrap my soul in gloom ; 

IVben no fair dreams before my “ mind’s eye ” flit. 
And tho bare heatli of life presents no bloom ; 

Sweet Hope I ethereal balm npon mo shed, 

And wave thy silver pinions o’er my head. 

Whene’er I wander, at the foil of night, 

^Vhero woven boogh^ shot out the moon*'* bright 
ray, 

Should sad Despondency my musiogs friglit, 

And frown, to dri%o fair Cheerfulness avay, 

Peep with tho moonbeams through tho leafy roof, 

Aud keep that flend Despondence far aloof. 

Should Disappointment, parent of Despair, 

Strive for her son to seize my careless heart ; 

When, like a cloud, he sits upon the air, 
Preparing on bis speH-boimd prey to dart : 

Chase him a>ray, sweet IIopo, with visage bright. 

And fright him ns the morning frightens night I 

Whene’er the fate of Ihoso I hold most dear 
Tells to my fearful breast a tale of sorrow, 

0 bright-eyed Hope, my morbid fancy cheer; 

Let me awhiie thy sweetest comforts borrow ; 

Thy heaven-born radiance around mo shed ! 

And wave thy Silver pinions o’er my head ! 

Should e’er unhappy love my bosom pain. 

Front cruel parents, or relentless fair; 

0 let me think it is not quite in Anln 
To siffh out sonnet** to tho midnight air i 
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Sweet hope ! ethereal balm upon me shed, 

And ^vaTe fhy jsilver pinions my hfcid ! 

In the^long Tistaof the years to 'roll,'’ 

Let me not see onr conntry's honour fade ; 

0 let me see onr land* retain her sonl, 

Her pride, her freedom; and not freedom’s shade. 
From ^fay bright eyes nnnsnal brightness shed — 
Beneath thy .pinions canopyi my bead! 

^ ‘v . T ' . -* 

And as, in sparkling majesty, a gtar 
Gilds the bright snmmit of some gloomy cloud; 
Brightening the half veiled face of heaven afar : 
So, when dark thoughts my boding spirit 
shrond, * 

Sweet Hope', celestial inflnence round me shed, 
Waving thy silver pinions o’er my head. 

— John Kexts, 

’Xis Hope that ke6{» tbo heart aliie, 

That cheers the path thro’ life, 

Shines thro' the soal with cheering ray, 

And e’en ’raid caro and strife. 

Points to the goal of all onr thoughts. 

Of all onr strong desires. 

And bids ds live in Faith and Truth 
And ,Hopo till life expires, 

As stars and moon to darksome' night, 

As, dazzling son to day. 

So Hope is to the weor^* soul, 

..Chasing all clouds away. 

As spirkling dew to early bnd«, 

And eicrj’ blooming flower, 

So Hope refreshes wean- cares 
And acts with magic pover. 
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’Tis strange bow olt a little th^jg 
Will charm when Hope is near^ 

The perfnme of a flower will x^att 
The thongbts to scenes so dear. 

The music of the tiappy birds, 

Will gladsome joy impart, 

The gentle mntmnr of the leave«. 

Will Itill in peace the heart. 

The inflacnce of qnict ovo, 

IVifl prove a soothing balm, 

The beating pnlso will throb with love, 
JJejywu»«;Ve io rjJm- 
In this life there are joys and griefs, 
Sunshine and storms for all; 

’Tis well to welcome happy Ho^e, 

And then whate’er befell. 

If hope Is ours, oor faith Is sti^ng 
To conquer cares and etrife, 

And with a power nohnown before^ 

We battle through this life. 

We should not let sad fears disti^-s 
Or mourn our little light ; 

We cannot all ascend and be 
As stars that shine so bright. 

And yet we may do good around, 

In whatever sphere we ore, 

For e’en the lowest pool, we know 
Beflects the brightest star. 

We may bo weak, yet strength is near 

Help from above is given ; 

A^ the hy clasps around the oak 
So And we strength from Heaven. 
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Should ti guest arrive, a seat is to be offerd to 
him, and bis leet are to be crashed, and food is to be 
given him. 

— “ Vishnu Purana.” • 


Some of the things •wMcb were to be offered to a 
guest by even the poorest roan were food, pot-herbs, 
water for the feet, and if he could do no more, ground 
on which to lie. • 

Grass and earth to sit os, water to wash the feet, 
and fourthly, friendly yet sincere speech are never 
refused in the houses of the good, even though they be 
poor. 

— Manu. 


Let thy guests be to thee like unto a god. 

— “ TJpanibhat.” 


Prosperity dwells on his floor 
"Who cheerfully doth tend 
His guest, and ever proveth pure 
His liberality.* 

A kind reception is better than a feast. 

— Tei-uqu Proverb. 


• A Oural Song from the Folk-Songi of Southern Tndia Ig Charles 
£. Gover. 

16 — B 
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Even to foes Tvho visit ns as gnesfc'', 

Dne hospitality should be displayed , 

The tree screens with its leaves, the man who 
fells It.** 

— “ Mahabhapata ” 


-93EK30930-3G0D--V 


From Indian Wmlom hy iToiii'r 
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77. HUMAN BODYJ 

PARTS THEREOF AJTD THEIR USES, 

Plan’s body is to his soul, in many respects, what 
a honse is to its occupant. But how superior is the 
drivelling which God erected to that which man has 
built. 

Over the brows tliat mark the intellectual front of 
that fine form, there fall the auburn locks of'youth, or 
the gray hair of venerable age. Each of those EAins 
is curiously organised. If you take a branch of a tree, 
and cut it across, you will find curious markings caused 
by vessels of various structure, all nece«.sary to the 
existence of the plant. In the centre will be found either 
u hollow tube, or a space occupied by a soft substance, 
called pith. Each hair of your head is as onriously 
formed as the branch of a tree, and, in a manner not 
di'<->imiiar, though its parts are so uiinute that the unaid' 
od eye cannot discern them. Every hair has a root, just 
as a tree has, and through this root it receives iti 
nourishment. As the vessels which feed a plant are always 
proportionate to the size of the plant it'-olf, how fine 
must be those vessels which form the roots of the luiir, 
being in proportion to the sj/e'of .tho liair, which i-* in 
itself so small that the eye cannot sec 'its structure? 
Tho hair is in fact, an anini.il plant, growing upon the 
liody in, ‘much the same nwnner that plants grow upon 
the surface of the earth. But how doe's this hair grow ? 
Ifotmlono by( the addition of matter at its roots, pushing 
up and elongating its stem r nourishment passes up to its 
wliole length, and i« deposited upon its end, just as the 
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nourishment oE a tree is deposited upon its extreme 
branches. * • * * 

3at why •h man’s head thus covered with hair ? 
Eor precisely the same reason that a house is thatched 
/ — to keep the inmates warm. "We might add, also, to 
give beauty to the edifice. • • • * 

The BRAIN is the great or^n upon which the health, 
the welfare, and the happiness oE the system depends. 
The skull, therefore, may be regarded as analogous to 
the “strong bo\,” the iron chest in which the merchant 
keeps his treasure. There is no point at which the 
brain can be touched to its injury, without first doing 
violence to the skulk Even the spinal cord runs down 
the back through a tunnel ortnbe, formed in a number 
of strong bones, so closely and firmly jointed together, 
ihat they are commonly termed “ the backbone.” 

Look at the eye-brows. What purpose do they 
fulfil ? Precisely that of a shed, or arch placed over a 
windoAfr to shelter it‘ from rain. But for the eye-brows 
the perspiration would frequently ton from the brow 
into the eyes, and obscure the sight ; a man walking in 
a shower oE rain wunld scarcely be able to see ; and a 
mariner in a storm would find a double difficulty in 
braving the tempest. 

Now we come to the eye, which is the window o£ 
the soul’s abode — and what a window I How curiously 
constructed 1 how wisely guarded I In the eye-lashes, 
as well as the eye-brows, we see the hair fulfilling a 
usefnl purpose, differing from any already described. 
The eye-lashes serve to keep cold winds, dust, and too 
bright sun, from injuring or entering the windows oE 
the body. '"When we walk against the east aind, we 
bring the tips of onr eye-lashes together, and in that 
■way exclude the cold air from the surface of the eye ; 
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and in the same manner, we excinde the dust and 
modify the light. The eye-lashes, therefore, are like so 
many sentries, constantly monng to and fro, protecting 
a most important organ from injury. The eye-Uds- 
are the shutters by which the windows are opened and 
closed. But they also cleanse the eye, keeping it bright 
and moist. There are, moreover, in the lids of each eye- 
or window, little glands, or springs, by which a clear 
flnid is formed and supplied for cleansing the eye. The 
eye is placed in a socket of the skull, in which it has 
free motion, turning right or, left, np or down, to serve 
the purpose of the inhabitant of the dwelling. * * • 
think £oc a few mcmeats apca the wonrferfW struc- 
ture of those windows of the body. Can you fancy in 
the walls of your house a window which protects itself, 
cleanses itself, and turns in any direction at the mere 
will of the tenant; and when that tenant is oppressed 
by excess of light, draws its own curtain^ and gives him 
ease; and when he falls asleep, closes its own shutters, 
and protects itself from the cold and du^ oE night, and 
the instant he awakes in the morning, opens, cleanses 
itself with a fluid which it has prepared dnring the 
night, and kept in readiness; and repeats this routine of 
duty day after day for half a century without becoming 
impaired? Such, nevertheless, is the wonderful structure 
of the window of the body — the eye. 

The Nose is given as for two purposes — to enable us 
to respire and to smell. As odours arise from the sur- 
face of the earth, the cup or funnel of the nose is tamed 
down to meet them. In the nostrils hair again serves a 
uaefnl purpose. It not only warms the air which enters 
tho nostrils, but it springs out from all sides, and forms 
an intersecting net, closing tho nostrils against dust, and 
tho intrusion of small insects. If by any means, as- 
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•when faking a sharp sniff, foreign matter enters the 
nostrils, the nose is armed with a sot o£ nerves, T\hich 
^ommnnicato the fact to certain mnscles, and tho organs 
of respiration unite with those muscles to fexpel tho 
intruding substances. In this action^ the diaphragm, 
•or tho muscle, which divides tho abdomen from the 
ohest, is pressed down, the lungs are filled with air, 
tho passage by which tliat clr would otherwise escape 
•through the mouth, is closed up, and then all at once, 
•with considerable force, the air is pres«ed through the 
nostrils to free them from tho annoying substance. So 
great is tho force with which this action takes place, 
that the passage into tho month is generally pushed 
open occasioning the person in whom tho action takes 
place, to cry “ ’t«ha I” and thus is formed what is 
termed a sneeze. As with the eye, so with the nose — 
innumerable nerves are distributed o^or the living mem- 
brane, and theee nerves are connected with larger 
nerves passing to the brain, through which o\er\ thing 
relating to the sense of smell is communicated. 

The nose acts like a custom-house officer to the 
system. It is highly sensitive to the odour of most 
poisonous subskancee, * • * To be 

“ led by the nose,” has hitherto been used as a phrase 
■of reproach. But to have a good nose, and to follow 
its guidance is one of the safest and shortest •wa}s to 
±he enjoyment of health. 

The 3iotrrn answers the’ fourfold purpose of tho 
organ of taste, of sound, of maalication and of breath- 
ing. In nil of these operations^ except in breathing,' 
the various parts of the mouth are engaged. In eating 
we use' the lips, the tongue^ and the teeth. The teeth' 
serve <tho purpoise of grinding the food, the tongue > 
turns it during the process of grinding,' >and delivers it' 
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■np to 'the throat for the purposes' of * the stomach, when 
snlKcioutly masticated. 'Tho lips serve to confine the 
food in ‘the moutli,* and assist m swallowing it^^atid there 
are t glands underfleath the tongue^ and in' the sides of the 
month,- which > pQixr in a fluid to moisten the food. And 
so -watchEul are those glands of their doty that the 
mere imagination frequently causes them to act. Their 
fluid is required to modify the intensity of different 
flavours nnd condiments in which man, with bis love 
of eating, irill indulge. * < * 

In speaking, we use the Hps, the teeth, the tongae; and the 
cheat supplies air, which, being controlled in its emission, 
by d delicate apparatas at the mouth of the wind-pipe, 
canses the various sounds which we have arranged into 
speooh, and by which under certain laws^ we are enabled 
to understand each other’s wunts, participate in each other’ll 
emotions, express our loves, 'Our hopes, our. fears, and 
glean those facts, the accumulation of which constitutes 
knowledge, enhances, the .happiness of man, and elevates 
him, in its nitimate results aboye the. lower creatures to 
w’hich the blessing of speech is denied.* • * i 

Tho curious structure of the tokguz, and the organs 
of -speech, would fill a >ery interesting volume. The tongne 
is unfortunately much abused, not only by those who 
utter foal words, and convert the blessing of speech, which 
should ’'improve and refine, into a <onrcQ of wicked and 
profane language; hut it constantly remonstrates against 
tlio abuse of food, and the use of things which are not 
only unnecessary tor tho good of our bodies but prejudi- 
cial'to their health. ‘\^'hen the body is sufficiently fed, 
the tongue ceases its relish, and derives no more satisfac- 
tiCn from eating; but man contrives a variety of inventions 
to^whip the fongne up to an unnatural performance of its 
duty, and thus we not only overeat; but eat things tbit have 
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no more basiness in oar stomach, than have the stones- 
that \?e vralk upon. Can we wonder, then, that disease is 
so prevalent, and that death calls £or many o£ us so soon. 

The EAB, which is taught to delight in sweet sounds, 
and In pare langoage, ie a bettor servant of the master 
soul than one which delights not in music, and which 
listens, with approbation or indifference, to the oaths of 
the profane. The eye which rejoices in the beauties of 
nature, and in aoenea of domestic happiness and love is 
a more faithfnl servant than one that delights in wit* 
nessing scenes of revelry, dissipation and strife. The 
nose which esteems the sweet odonr of flowers, or the 
life-^ving freshness of the pnre air, is more dutiful to 
his master than one that rejects not the polluted atmo- 
sphere of neglected dwellings. The mouth which thirsts 
for morbid gratifi,cation of taste Is more worthless than 
one which is contented with wholesome viands, and ruled 
by the proper instincts of its duty. 

With regard to the mechanism of motion, let us 
take the case of a man, who is walking a crowded tho- 
roughfare. • • * • • He walks along ia a given direc- 
tion. Sut for the act of volition in the mind, not a 
muscle would stir. The eye is watching his footsteps. 
There Is a stone in his path, the eye Informs the mind, 
the mind communicates with the brain, and the norves 
stimulate the muscles of the leg to lift the foot a little 
higher, or turn it on one side, and the stone is avoided. 
The eye alights on a familiar toce, and the mind rcmem 
hers that the eye has seen that face before. The man 
goes on thinking of the circumstances under which he 
saw that person, and partially forgets his walk, and the 
direction of his steps. But the nerves of volition and 
motion unite to keep the muscles up to their work, and 
ho walks on without Iiaving occasion to think continu- 
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ally, “I must continue^walking.” He has not to make 
an effort to lift his leg along behvecn each interval of 
meditation ; he iralks and meditates the Tvbile. Presently 
a danger approaches him from behind. The eye sees it 
not — knows no more, in fact, than if it were dead. But 
the ear sounds the alarm, tells the man, by the rumbling 
of a Avhoel and the tramp of horses* feet, that he is in 
danger ; and then, the nen'cs, putting forth their utmost 
strength, whip the muscles up to the quick performance 
of their duty ; the man steps out of the way of danger, 
and is Siued. He draws near to a sewer, which is vo- 
miting forth its poisonous e^alaiions. The oyo is again 
unconscious — it cannot aeo the poison lurking in the air. 
The ear, too, is helpless ; it cannot bear witness to the 
presence of that enemy to life. Bat the nose detects 
the nosious agent, and then the eye points out the direc- 
tion of the sewer, and guidon his footsteps to a path 
where he may escape the Injurious conscqnenoes. A 
clock strikes, the car informs him that it is the hour of 
an appointment: the nerves stimulate the muscles again, 
and he is hastened onward. He does not know the resi- 
dence of his friend, but bis tonguo asks for him, and his 
ear makes known the reply. Ho reaches the spot — sits 
— rests. The action of the muscles is stayed ; the nerves 
are for a time at rest. The blood which had flown freely to 
feed the muscles while thoy were working, goes more steadily 
through the arteries and veins, and the lungs, which hid 
been purifying the blood in its course, partake of the tem- 
porary rest. 

. Lotus remember that there are two sets of muscles^ 
acting in imi«oii with each other,' to produce the variou- 
motions; they aro known by the general terms of flo\or= 
and extensors; the first enables us to ben<I the limbs, tlic 
other to bring the limbs b.atk to their former pO'itiou. 
17— B 
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The flexors enable us to close the h md, the extenso rs to 
open it again The flexors enable ns to raise the foot 
from tlio gionud, tho extensors set the foot do\Yn again m 
the place desired Oonsider for a moment the nicety ^vlth 
which the powers of these muscles must be balanced, and 
the harmony which must subsist between them m their 
various operations When we are closing the hand, if the 
extensor muscles did not gradually yield to the flexors — 
if they gave up their hold all at once the hand, instead of 
closing with gentleness and ease, would be jerked together 
n a sudden and moat uncomfortable manner If in such a 
case yon were to lay yonr hand with ib back upon the 
table, and wish to close the liand the fingers would fall 
down upon the palm suddenly, like tho Iid of a box Again 
consider how awkward it would be in such a ca^e, our 
walk through tho streets would become a senes of jumps 
and jerks, when a nun bad raised Ins foot, after it had 
been jerked up, there it would stand fixed for a 
second before the opposite muscles could put on their 
power to draw it down again • • • • 

It IS also to be observed that \erj nice proportions 
must exist between the sue of the muscles and the sizes 
of the bones IE this were not the case, onr motions, 
instead of being firm ami steady, would be all shaky 
and uncortaiu In old persons the muscles become weak 
and relaxed , hence there is a tendency m tliC move- 
ments of the aged to fall, as it Were, together , tho 
head is no longer erect, the body bends, Ibe knees totter, 
and the arms lean towards the body as for support 

In the child a somewhat similar state of things 
exists The muscles hi\e not been properly developed, 
nor haxo they been brought sufficiently under the control 
of tho nervous system Tho child, therefore, totters and 
tumbles about, and it is not until it has stumbled and 
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tumbled some himdreds ot times in its little history, 
that the muscles have hocomo strong enough to folfil 
their office, or ha\e been brought sufficiently under the 
control of the nervous system, to perform well the 
various duties required from them. 

In all these things, wo r<?cogaise the perfection of 
the divine works — we are apt, too apt, to overlook 
this perfection, hocanso it prevails in everything ; hat 
by specalating upon what iaconvcniences wo might 
buffer, were not tlungs ordained as they arc, wo obtain 
most convincing evidences of diWne goodness and 
uLsdoui. 

Having taken this view of the mnscular system 
of the external man, let us turn onr attention to the 
muscles of iho intomaf organs. 'Tho muscles of which 
wo have been apeakiog are called tho voluntary musolcs, 
because we have them under our own control — they arc 
subject to the influcaccs ot onr will. But there is tho 
other sot ot muscles. What are they ? We talk ot tho 
beating or of tbo palpitation of tbo nuAiiT. But, what 
is it that causes tho heart to beat? You cannot, if you 
wish it, make your heart Le.il more quickly or more 
slowly. Place your finger ui>on your pulse, and notice 
the degree of rapidity with which its pulsations , follow. 
Now think that you should Hko.to double the frequency 
of those pulsations. Say to tho heart, with your inner 
vAscfi ihai yon finndrfid nnd twenty) 

times in a minute, instead of 60 (sixty). It does not 
obey you ; it does not appreuiatu your command. Now 
place your 6nger on tho (ablu, iiud jo«r watch by. the 
side of jour hand, and toll youriingcr to heat 60 (sixty) 
times, or loO (hundred and fifty) times, or 200 (two 
hundred) times, and the finger will obey you — because 
it is moved by mu&clos which aic subject to the wilb 
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while the heart la composed oE muacles which are not 
fcubject to the will. Why shonld this be|? Why shonld 
nun have the power to regulate his finger, and not to 
regulate his heart ? 

For the sustention of our bodies, it is needful 
tint the blood should exer he in circulation. If 
the heart were to cease beating only for three or four 
.minutes (perlups less) life would bo extinct. In this 
short time the whole frame-worh of man, beautiful m 
its pioportions, perfect in its parts, would pass into the 
st.ite of dead matter, and would simply wait the dewy 
that follows death. The eye would become dull and 
glared, the lips would turn blue, the slcin would acquire 
the coldness of clay — love, hope, joy would all cease, 
The sweetest, the fondest ties would bo broken. Flowers 
might bloom, and yield their fragrance, but they wonld 
be neither seen nor smelt; the sun might rise in its 
brightest splendour, yet the eye would not bo sonsitxvo 
to its rays ; the rosy-cheeked child might climb the pater- 
nal knee; but there, stiff, cold, and without joy, or pain, 
or emotion of any kind, nncoosciou-i as a block of marble, 
would sit the man, whoso heart for a few moments had 
ceasod to beat. 

How wise, then, and how good of God, that ho ha'> 
not placed this vital organ under our own care! How 
sudden wonld be our bereavements — bow frequent our 
deaths, how sleepless our nights, and how .inxious our 
days, if wo had to keep our own hearts at ^^ork, and 
death the penalty of neglect. 

And jot, boforo »o wore horu, until we reach life’s 
latest moment — through dijs of toil and nights of rest — 
even in the moments of our deepest sin against the God 
who at the time is sU'^taining u«, our hearts boat on, 
ucvoi etoppiug, never v\earing, never asking rest. 
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This brings^ ns to another reflection. Oar arms get< 
weary, onr legs falter from faiigao, the mind itself becomes 
over*tased, and all onr senses fall to sloop. The eyo sees 
not, the ear is deaf to sonnd, the sentinels that snrronnd the 
body, the nerves of touch, aro all asleep — yon may place 
yonr hand upon the brow of the sleeping man, and he feels it 
not- Yet nnseen, unheard, without perceptible motion, or 
the slightest jar to mar the rest of the steeper, the heart 
beats on, and on, and on. As his sleep deepens, the 
heart slackens its speed, that his rest may be the more 
sound. He has «Iept for eight hours, and the time approaches 
for his awakening. Rnt Is the heart weary — that heart 
which Ins toiled through tho long and sluggard night’ 
No! The moment the waking sleeper moves his arm, 
the heart is aware that a motion has been made, that 
effort and exercise are about to begin. Tho nerves are 
arousing to action; the eyes turn in their sockets; the 
head moves upon the neck; the sleeper leaves his conch, 
and the legs are once more called upon to bear the 
weight of the body. Blood is the food of the eye, the 
food of the ear, of the foot, the hand, and every member 
of the frame While thoy labour they must bo fed — that 
is the condition of their life, the source of their strength. 
The heart, therefore, so far from «:eeking rest, is all fresh 
and vigorous for the labours of tho day, and proceeds to 
discharge its duty so willingly, that we do not even know 
of the movements that are going on within ns. 

Thus we have seen the difference between the 
voluntary and the involtinfary mnscles, and we have per- 
ceived the goodness of onr Creator, in not entrusting 
to our keeping the control of an organ so vital to life, 
as heart 

Bnt the heart is not the only organ wlilch thus works 
unseen and imfelt. There are the lungs and the muscles 
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o£ the chest, the stomach, and other parts occapying the 
abdomen, together with all those mnscwlar filaments 
•which enter into the strnctnre of the coats and valves 
of the blood-vessels, and which insist to propel the blood 
throngh the system. All these are at work at every 
moment of man’s life ; and yet, so perfect is this com- 
plicated machinery, that we really do not know, except 
by theory, what is going on within ns. 

During the time that the sleeper has been at rest, 
the STOMACH has been at work digesting the food whicJi 
was last eaten. Then the stomach has passed the mace- 
rated food into the alimentary canal, the liver has ponr 
ed ont its secretion, and prodnced certain changes in 
the condition o£ the dissolved food ; and tbe lacteals, of 
which there may he many thousands, perhaps millions, 
have been busy sucking np those portions of tbe food 
■which they knew to be nsefnl to the system, whilst they 
have rejected all those useless and noxious matters upon 
which the liver, like an officer of health, had set 
his mark, as unfitting for the public, use. This 
busy life has gone on nninlermptodly ; every member 
of that body, every worker in that ■wonderful factory, 
has been unremitting in his duty, and yet the o^wner, 
the master, has been asleep, and -wakes up finding every’ 
bodily want supplied » 

N’otwitbstandiog that much has already been said of 
the wonders, that pertain to the eye, it has not yet been 
consitfererf as ffio seat of tears, tfiose mute 6uf ofoqnent 
utterers of the sorrows of tlie heart. Beautifnl Tear ! 

‘ whether lingering upon the brink of the eye-lid, or 
darting down the furrows of the care-worn cheek- — thon 
art sublime in thy simplicity — great, because of tby 
modesty — strong, from thy very weakness. Offepring 
of sorrow I who will not own thy claim to sympathy? 
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wlio can resist thy eioqnciicc? who can deny mercy 
when thon pleadest ? 

Every tear represents some in-dwelling sorrow prey- 
ing npon the mind and destroying its peace. The tear 
comes forth to declnro the inward straggle, and to plead 
a trace against farther strife. How meet that the eye 
shonld bo the scat of tears — whore they cannot occnr 
onob'erred, bnl blending with the bennty of the eye 
itself, mn^t command attention and sympathy t 

^Vhoncver we bohotd a tear, let onr kindliest sym- 
pathies awake — let it ha\e a sacred claim npon all 
that we can do to sncconr and comfort under afflic- 
tion. What rivers of tears have flown, excited by 
the cruel and perverse ways of man I War has 
spread its carnage and desolation and the eyes of 
widows and orphans lave been snffnsod with tears f 
Iniempornnce has blighted the homos of millions, and 
weeping and wailing have boon incessant I A thousand 
other evils which wo may conquer have given birth to 
tears enough to constitnio a flood— a great tide of grief. 
Suppose wo prize this little philosophy, and each one 
determine never to excite a tear in another. 'Watching 
the eye as the telegraph of the inind within, let ns ob- 
ser\’o it with anxious regard ; and whether we are 
moved to complaint by tbo existence of supposed or real 
wrongs, let the indication of the coming tear be held as 
a sacred truce to unkindly feeling and our efforts be 
devoted to the substitution of smiles for fears I 

— The Rbasoh Why.” 


The human body is obviously separable into head, 
trunk and limbs. In the head, the brain-caso or skuU 
is distingxiisbable from the face. The trunk is naturally 
divided info the chest or Thorax, and the belly or abdo- 
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men 0£ the limbs there are two pairs — the upper, or 
arms, and the lower, or legs , md the legs and arms 
again are subdivided by their joints into parts which 
obviously exhibit a rough correspondence — thigh and 
upper arm, leg and fore arm, ankle and wrist, fingers 
and toes, plainly answering to one another. And the 
two last, m fact, are so similar that they receive 
the same name of digits while the several joints of the 
fingers and toes have the common denomination of pha- 
langes The weight of the body of a fnll-grown man 
may be taken at 154 lbs 

— Db hdsi,?? 

INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE HUhlAN EODT 
The bonoa by their }Oint8 and solidity, form the ground- 
work or frame of this beauiifnl edifice The ligaments ore the 
cords which fasten all together The muscles are fieshy 
substances which execute their functions as elastic springs. 
The nerves, which extend to all parts of the body, establish 
between them tho most intimate connexions The arteries 
and veins, like rivers, convey health and life to every part 
The heart placed in the centre is the focus where 
the blood collects, and the prirnum mobile from and by 
means of which it is circulated and preserved. The lungs, 
by another power, take in the external air, and expel 
noxious aapours The stomach and mtestmes are the 
magazines and laboratories, where those matters are pre- 
pared which are necessa^ for daily sujjply The brain, 
the seat of the ^ioul, is formed in such a manner as is 
snitable to the dignity of its inhabitant The senses, tho 
■jervants of the soul, give it information of all that is 
necessary for it to know, and minister to all its pleasures 
and wants 


— Sturm’s Refi^ctions 
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More than 200 separate bones are ordinarily reckoned 
in the hnmaa body, thonghtho actual number of distinct 
bones varies at different periods of life, many bones 
which are separate in youth beooming united together 
in old age, 

— Dr, Huvley. 


THE EXTEHNAL PAHTS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY. 

Among all the visible parts of the body, the head holds 
the most distingnished place, both because of its beauty, 
and because it contains the principles of sense and motion, 
All tho sentiments and passions of the soul aro painted on 
the face, which is the most beautiful part of man ; and 
where the principal organs of sense are found, through 
the medium of which we receive impressions from 
external objects. The different motions of the lips and 
those of the tongue, whether it touch the palate or the 
teeth, serve for the articulation of words, and the dif* 
ferent indexions of sound. By the teeth, we can cut or 
grind our food ; and the saliv,a, bo necessary to diges- 
tion, is furnished by a great number of glands, which 
are contained in the mouth. The head is placed upon 
the neck, and turns as on a pivot to anyside we please. 
After the neck come the shoulders, so formed that they 
are able to bear heavy loads. To the shoulders, the 
arras are joined ; and to those the hands, which are so con- 
structed as to perform an iuiinity of motions ; to touch, 
take, raise up, draw back, repel, &c., the joints and 
bones serving to support and facilitate these motions. 

The breast Includes and defends the heart and the 
lungs; and for this purpose it is composed of strong and 
hard ribs and bones. The diaphragm separates the breast 
and belly, which contain the stomach, liver, spleen and 
18— B 
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intestines. All Ibis maes rests wjion tbe hips, thighs, 
and leg«, which like the aims, have different articniations, 
Favaurabh to motha and rest. The Feet enstaia the whole, 
and the toes also contribute to it, becanse they serve to 
fv the feet more firraly upon the ground. The skin and 
flesh cover the whole body. The hair and the down, which 
are fonndin different parf<s, protect them from the injnrions 
effects of cold 

— Sti’HM’s IlFFLPOTroKS. 


The nervons <! 3 '«tem consist*? of the brain, the spinal 
cord, and the branches, which are called nerves. 

The nerves of motion arc those, which, in obedience 
to the will, etimol.ato the mnscles to net, and apportion the 
amount of stimnlation they convey to tbe degree o! exer- 
tion required. The nerves of sensation are those which 
impart a consciousness to the brain that its commands 
to tbe nerves of motion have been obeyed, and bow far 
they have been fnlfilled.’ 

Let ns perform a simple esporiment, which will 
more clearly illnstrate the phenomena of motion and 
sensation. Yon bold in yonr bond this book; close it, 
and set it npon tbe table ; lay yonr hands passively npon 
yonr lap, and then will yonr hand to take np tbe book, 
which is the same as to say, command yonr hand to 
take np the book. What occurs ? The bond, immedi- 
ately obeying yonr desire, stretches forward to the book, 
and takes hold of it. How do you know that you have 
bold of it? Ton see that yon have; hnt were yonr eyes 
closed, you would be equally aware that the hand bad 
reached the book, .and fulfilled yonr wishes. It is by 
the nerves of sensation, that you are made aware that 
tbe hand has fulfilled yonr in’strnctions. 
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Consider what took place in the simple action. In 
the first place a desire arose in yonr mind to lake np 
the hook. The brain is the organ o£ the mind ; and 
haying branches either proceeding from itselE, or from 
the spinal cord, to every part o£ the body — branches 
that traverse like telegraphic wires thronghont ©very 
part of the system, — it transmitted instrnctions along the 
'nerves that proceed to (be mnscles o£the arm and hand, 
directing tliem to take np the book. This was done 
instantly ; and a** soon as it was done yon bec.ame conscion«i 
that yonr will had been obeyed — beoanse the nerves 
sent back a sensation to the brain acqnainting it that 
the book bad been taken np, and that at the moment oE 
the dispatch it was In the firm hold o£ the hand. 

In all the varied motions oE the body this 
donble action oE the nera'es takes place. It is ohvions 
that withont an outward impniso from the brain, npon 
which the* desire oE the mind first made an impression, 
no motion oE the mnscles of the arm .and the hand conld 
have taken place ; and it is also obvions that withont 
an inward impnlse Erom the nerves to the brain you 
would not have known that the muscles had Eulfilled 
your instructions. Tho hand might have dropped by the 
side of the book, or have gone too far, or not far enough, 
and you would not have keen aware of the result, but 
for an inward communication through the nerves. 

— " The Reason Wny.” 


The lungs make use of the air ; the eye makes use 
of the light ; the stomach, and the system generally, 
make use of water ; every part of the body uses beat ; 
and all parts oE the system demand food. The band 
feeds as constantly as tiie mouth. The mouth is the 
receptacle of food, by which the body is to be fed ; the 
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stomach js the kitchen in which food is prepared for the 
nso oE tho body , ind the blood-ves‘<els aro the canals 
through which the food is sent to those members of the 
body that are in need of it * * Air is of the 

first importance to life Hence it is provided for us 
ovetywhore "We require air ever} second, water every 
few hours, and food at intervals coiisidenhly apart Air 
is therefore provided for us ei erjns hero Whether 
we stand or sit, whether wc dwell in a valley or upon 
a mountain , whether we go into the collar under our 
house, or into the garret at tho top of it, air is there 
provided for us God, who made it i law that man 
ohould breathe to li\e, also suit him an ahnndantl), 
that he might coiuplj with that law And all that is 
required from man in this respect is, that ho will not 
shut oat God's bounty, hot receive it freely • • • • 
Indeed so constant is our requirement of air, that if we 
bad to fetch it, for purpo«e3 of breathing, or simply to 
raise it to our mouths as wo do water when wo drink 
it would be the sole occupation of our lives — ^we could 
do nothing else For this rea’^on, God has sent the air 
to ns, and not required ns to go to tho air And the 
great error of man is, that m too manj instances, he 
shuts oft the supply from himself, and brings on disease 
and pam by inhaling a poisonons compound, instead of 
air of a healthful kind, which bears an adaptation to tho 
wants of life 

rvwjsvj’ £>! oar housos tro SSed wtth nr, li 
IS otherwise with water, which we require in less decree 
than air If we have not the artificial means bj which 
water is brought to our houses, through the pipes of a 
water company, there is a spring, or a pump m the 
garden , or in the absence of these, a good ^onnd cask, 
standing at the end of our house, forming a receptacle 
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to the water-pipes that surround it, provides us with 
a supply of water distilled from the clouds. If we were 
to drink a good draught of water once a day, that 
would be sufficient for all the purposes of life, as far as 
regards the alimentary uses of water, Man is, there- 
fore, allowed to go to the stream for his drink, and is 
required to raise it to his Ups at those moments when 
ho uses it. 

• — “ The Beason Why.” 

Tho human body is composed of a variety of organs, 
each having a particular function to perform ; and 
health is the result of the favourable action of the whole 
in harmonious combination. Every organ is disposed, 
other circumstances being equal, to act with a degree of 
energy in proportion to its size ; and as disease is the 
consequence either of under-action or of over-notion, 
their proportions to each other in sire arc points of 
fundamental importance in regard to health. 

— George Gomel. 

Every nun hath a kingdom within himself ; Reason, 
as the princess, d>\ells in tho highest and inw.vrdost 
room ; the senses are the guard .and attend.ants on the 
court ; without whose aid nothing is admitted into tho 
presence ; the supreme faculties (as will, memory, d-c.) 
are the Peers ; the outward parts, and inward affec- 
tions^ are tho Commons ; violent passions are rebels, 
to disturb the commou peace. 

— Bishop Hall. 

Of all God’s workes, which doe this worlde adornc, 
There is no one more faire and excellent 
Then is mans body, both lor |>o\vro and forme, 
Whiles it is kept in sober government ; 
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QOQO then U more £oirle and indecent, 
Distempered throngh mtsrtilo and pa'^sions bace ; 
It grows n monster and incontinent 
Doth lose his dignity, and native grace. 

— SrLNiti.. 


Take my life, and let it ho 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

Take my moments, and ray day*, 

Let them flow in coa'^oless praise. 

Take my hands and lot them move 
At the impulse o£ Thy love. 

Take my foot and lot them he 
Swift and hoantifnl for Thoo. 

Take my voice, and let mo sing, 

Always, only, for uiy king, 

Take lily lip', and lot them he 
Filled ^Y^th messages from Thee. 

Take luy silver and my gold ; 

Not u mite would I withhold. 

Take my intellect and uso 
Every power as Thou dost choose. 

Take my will, and make it Thine ; 

It shall be no longer mine. 

Take my heart, it is Tbioo own ; 

It shall be Thy royal throne. 

Take my lovo ; My Lord, I pour 
At Thy feet, its trc.is«rc — store. 

Take myself, and I will bo, 

Ever, only, all for Tboe ! * 

— Havergal. 


* Ff'om The Anna Ltlrary, itadrai. 
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Lite is a series o£ deSnite and successive changes, 
both o£ slructiiro and composition, which Uhe place ■with 
an individual without destroying its identity. 

— Q-. H. Llwes. 


Por part they muat : body and soul must part ; 
Pond couple I link*d more close than wedded pair. 
This \sings Us Viay to its Almighty Source, 

The witness nE its actions, now its jndge : 

That drops into the dark and noisome grave, 

Like a disabled pitcher oE no use. 

— Blaxk. 

IE I Qonsider my body separately, I find it 4 
master-piece oE dmno \\orkman3hip. Nothing is super- 
flaons, nothing deficient. £>ery member is put in the 
most convenient situation, whether for the ornament or 
service oE the body. Could I desire another member than 
those whioh compose a well-formed body ? Suppose that 
one member were wanting, or transposed ; that my eyes, 
Eor instance, were attached to my feet, or situated where 
my ears are, what inconveniences and deformity would be 
the consequence I Thus I find that the external part of 
my body is disposed with much wisdom. But the 
arrangement of its inward parts is still more admirable. 
My body must answer more than one end, and fulfil a 
variety of functions. It most be the medium through 
which the soul receives information of the different w.iys 
in which outward objects present themselves. The 
organs of sight, hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling, 
accomplish this end ; and each of them is a miracle of 
the diidne power and wisdom. That the body may be 
capable of transmitting to the soul different sensations 
from external objects, it xs necessary that it should be 
moveable; and how many arc the parts, which concur 
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to prodnce [this end I The bones, the joints, tho liga- 
ments, the mnscles or fleshy parts, snsceptible of exten- 
sion and contraction give me tho capacity of moving my 
body a thousand different wajs. But a machine, so 
wonderful as my body is, must by its motions and the 
performance of its functions, suffer a continual loss. It is, 
necessary, therefore, in order to the preservation of the ma- 
chine, that this loss should be repaired. Thus other parts, 
besides those we have named, 4are necessary ; some to 
receive the aliments, other to grind them, to separata 
their nntritioua juices, to circulate these juicos through 
tho body, and to distribute to each member just as 
much as is necosoary. All these ])arts are really found 
in our bodies ; and each of them perfectly acuomplishos 
the cad to which it was destined. 

I bless thee, 0 Lord, because thou hast so wonder- 
fully formed me ! 

— StdBM S IIBFI.ECTIONS. 


Adorable Cre.ator 1 With what marvellous art hast 
thou formed us 1 ,, Though tho heavens, which proclaim 
thy glory, did not exiht ; though there wero no other 
created being upon earth but myself ; my body alone 
would sutKco to convince mo of thy existence, the im- 
mensity of thy power, and the infinitude of thy goodness. 
It would be highly criminal in me not to pay attention 
to this subject. Jfay that sinful indifference, which is 
an insult to my divine Author, he far from me I A* 
often as wo meditate on the airucturo of our bodies, wc 
should praise him, who has forinod us with so much 
wisdom. And can wfe do less, in return for so great a 
proof of God’s goodness ? 


— Sturm’s IlBiLLonoKb. 
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So fearfnllj and wonderfoll/ are 17© made I Made 
oE such complicated part% each so nicely fashioned, and 
all so exactly arranged ; every one ‘executing such curious 
functions, and many of them operating in so mysterious 
a manner ! and since health depends on such a numerous 
assemblage of moving organs ; since a single secretion 
stopped may spoil the temperature of the fluid, a single 
■wheel clogged may put an end to the solids : with what 
holy fear should we pass the time of our sojourning here 
below I Trusting for oontinnal preservation not merelj 
to our own care, but to tho Almighty Hand, which 
formed the admirable machine, directs its agency, and 
supports its being ! 


As fades the loaf in Antnmn’s time. 

So creatures all decay ; 

Nor longer flourish in their prime, 

But wear and waste away. 

This earthly form. Great God I how frail I 
How soon we disappear I 
Disease and death our lives assail, 

Nor heed the suppliant tear. 

By some rude storm or sweeping blast, 
The leaf is torn away ; 

An hour, a minute, scarcely past. 

And we are snatehM away 1 

Strange 1 when our life is insecure, 

That thoughtless we remain. 

And still inactive to procure 
Some everlasting gain I 

Or soon or late the leaf must fall ; 

AVe too the world must leave : 

19— B 
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What time I quit this earthly ball. 

Sty spirit, Lord, receive. 

Have I a hope in aught but Thee ; 

No other hope I find, 

In time and in eternity 
To fix my anxious mind. 

THE MIND. 

THE COKTE'fTS OF THE MIND. 

In the language of common life, the “ mind ” is 
«poken ot as an entity, independent o! the body, 
though resident in and closely connected with it, and 
endowed with numerous “ faculties,” such as sensibility, 
understanding, memory, volition, which stand in the same 
relation to the mind as the organs do to the body, and, 
perform the functions of feeling, reasoning, remember- 
ing, and willing. Of these fanctions, some, such as 
sensation, are supposed to be merely passive— that is, 
they are called into existence by. impressions, made upon 
the sensitive faculty by a material world of real objects, 
of which onr sensations are supposed to give ns pictnres; 
others such as the memory, and the reasoning faculty, 
are considered to be partly passive and partly active ; 
while volition is held to be potentially, J£ not always 
actually, a spontaneous actWHy.* 

A Palace of many chambers 
Is man’s immortal mind ; 

And chambers of greater wonder 
Can pilgrim never find. 

Through file of the rarest portals 
The guests for ever throng, 


fron Colltcitd jpiiflj?, by Dr. JTuxUy, 
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And pass mth a muffled footstep 
The corridors along. 

The music of Hope is stealing 
Through Fancy’s picinred halls ; 

The Past like a drama figures 
On Memory’s mirrored -walls. 

And Hcason is holding levee 
In rooms of marble white ; 

High thoughts of the blood of Heaven 
Are round her presence bright. 

But what of this sombro chamber 
So full of empty thrones, 

Where over their dusty splendour 
Pale Glory sits and moans ? 

Ah 1 These were the seats of ?a«sions 
And proud Ideas gone, 

Bound which in their days of empire 
Life’s bannered thousands shone. 

’Tis well, if another chamber 
Hnmility appears, . 

Where Faith and Repentance mingle 
Their secret smiles and tears. 

— JA3IFS BaJ.LANTJ^E, 


We cannot nso the mind aright, when the body is 
filled with excess of food and drink. 

’ — Cicero, 

Whereas when we prescribe ourselves a wholesome 
and orderly course of diet, for the strengthening of onr 
natures, and confirming our healths ; if we would con- 
sider what diet to gire our nunds, what books to rend 
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The syringe is the only proper means of cleaning 
the ear, if the ear most be cleaned. It would indeed 
be better for a number of children, as well as adults, 
if nothing but the syringe and warm water had been 
used in the domestic treatment of their ear-diseases.* 


THE STOMACH, t 

, There was a time, when all the body’s members 
Rebell’d against the belly ; thus accus’d it: — 

That only like a gulf it did remain 
F the midst o* the body^ idle and inactive, 

Still caphoarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the rest, where the other instruments 

Did see, and hear, devise, instrnct, ^valk, feel. 

And, mutaally participate, did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body. The belly answer’d, — 

“True is it, my incorporate friends,” qnoth he, 
“That I receive the general food at first, 

TVhich you do live upon ; and fit it is, 

Because I am the storehou^o and the shop 
Of the whole body : but, if you do remember, 

I send it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to tbe court, the heart,— to the seat o’ the brain ; 
And, through the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves and small inferior veins, 

From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they lire: and though that all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out io each, 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all 

• I'rom Ward and LoeVt Zany Aj/ij Serit$, edtUd hy Gtoryt 
Black, 

t ridr ante Parts of the Bumait Body and thrir uses. 
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From me do back receive the flour o£ all, 

And leave me but the bran.” 

— Shassspeabe. 


The stomaoh may be disordered by a multitude of 
causes, the principal of which are improper food, alcho- 
holic liquors, fevers and (especially in children) other 
exhausting diseases,* 


The belly of a man is his enemy. 

— Arabic Proverb. 


A full stomach is deaf to instruction. 

— Russian Proverb. 

STOMACH. 

(its COjfPlAJOT). 

‘Being allowed for once to speak, I would fain take 
the opportunitj’ to set forth how ill, in all respects, we 
stomachs are used. Prom the beginning to tSe end of 
life, we are either afflicted with too little or too much, 
or not the right thing, or things which are horribly dis- 
agreeable to us. Or otherwise are thrown into a state of 
discomfort. I do not think it proper to take up a 
moment in bewailing the Too Little, for that is an evil 
• which is never the fault of out masters, but rather the 
resnft of fheir misfortunes ; and indeed we woufd some’ 
times feel ns if it were a relief from other kinds of 
distress, if we were put upon short allowance for a few 
days. But we concehe ourselves to have matter for .a 
true hill against mankind in respect of the Too Much, 

A ilanual of JPanily Jledicine and Hygiene for India, by 
Sir TTiWiaw iloore. 
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which j 8 always a voluntanly-incnrred evil Stfange» 
however, to say, none of tbein are willing to own that 
they ever give ua an3 trouble on this score and it 
amazing what ingeaions ej.cases they will plead for 
themselves when they hegm to feel the sad effects of 
their e:icesses I have known a gentleman, when suffer- 
ing under a tremendous overload of dinner at a corpora- 
tion feast, lay the whole blame of his woes upon a glass 
of water he had chanced to drink after his sonp. 
Another, feeling inin®eU dreadfully ill the day after a 
long fitting with a set of convivial friends was quite at 
a loaS to account for it, till ho suddenly remembered, 
that m the course of the evening, he had been mdnced 
to eat a roasted potato Ihis satisfied his mind at once, 
and 80, as ho crawled that afternoon along the street, and 
was asked by his companions m sncce«<ioa what was 
the m'lller with him, *‘ 0 b,” be would say, “that potato 
I took last night f Feel dreadfully unwell to-daj*— all 
owing sir, to the potato In fact, there is nothing 
respecting which mankind labour under a greater delusion 
th'in the amount of their indulgences at table I haie 
known some who were in the way of destroying them- 
selves hj excess, and yet their constant impression was, 
that they suffered from being too abstemious, and thus 
they would go on, endeavouring to remedj the evil by 
that which only tended to increase it, until all went to 
wreck 

‘What a pity that nature, when she was about it, 
did not establish some means of a good understanding 
between mankind and their stomachs, for really the 
effects of their noc-acqaaintance are most vexatious 
Human beings seem to be to this day completely in the 
dark as to what they ought to take at anj time, and 
err almost as often from ignorance as from depraved 
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appetite Somotime**, for instance, when we of the inner 
house are rather weaklj, they will •’end us do\sn an 
article that wo onl) could deal \Mth when m a state of 
robust health Sometimes when we would require mild 
semi-farinaceons or logctablo diet, thoj will por«i«t m 
all the most stimulating and irritating of viands "What 
sputtering wo i>oor stomachs have when mistakes of that 
kind occur I "What remarks wo mdnlge in regarding our 
ra'i'tersl • • * If w© bad oul} been allowed to gif e 

the sbghicst hint now and then, like faithful servant^ as 
we are, from how manj miseries might we ba\e saved 
both our masters and onraolvcs t 

*I haiebeen a stomach for about forij year^, dur- 
ing all of which time I have endeavoured to do my 
dut} faithfully and punctoally My master, boivovor, is 
ro reckle»«, that I ^ould defy any stomach of ordinary 
ahilitj and capacity to get along pleasantly with him 
The fact is, like almost all other men he, in his eating 
and drinking, consider* his own pleasure only, and never 
once reflects on the poor wretch avho bn* to be respon- 
sible for the disposal of everything downstair* Scarcely 
on anj day does he fcitl to exceed the *tnct rule of 
temperance , nay, there is scarcely a single meal which 
IS altogether what it ought tube, either in its constituents 
or its general amount My life is therefore one of con- 
tinual worry and fret , I nni ne>er off the drndge from 
morning till night, and have not a moment m the four 
and twentj hours that I con safely call my own 

‘My greatest trial takes place m the evening, when 
my master has dined * * * I am aeon tomed to the 
thing, so don’t feel much shocked , but my master him- 
*el£ would faint at the sight The slave of duty m all 
circumstances, I call m my friend Gastric Juice, and 
to it we *et, With as much good will as if we 
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had the most agreeable task m the world before 
us Bnt, unluckily, my master has an impression 
very firmly fixed upon him, tlmt our business is apt to be 
vastly promoted by an hour or two’s drinking , so be 
continues at table amongst his friend**, and pours me 
down some bottle and a half of wine, perhaps of various 
sorts, that bother Gastric Juice and me to a degree 
which no One can haie any conception of In fact this 
said wme undoes our work almost as fast as we do it, 
besides blinding and poisoning ns into the bargain On 
many occasions I am obliged to give up my task for the 
time altogether for while this vinous shower is going 
on, I would defy the most vigorous stomach in the world 
to make any advance m its business worth speaking 
of * * * All this time I can hear him 

]ollifying away at a great rate, drinking healths to his 
neighbours, and ruioing his own lly only relief from 
such visitations is usually derived from Coffee or Tea- 
two old steady allies, for whom I have a great regard 
A cup of either of these beverages generally helps 
wonderfully to dispose of the crude wme drenched mass 
which I have in hands and enables me to get the field 
cleared in time for next action 

* I am a lover of early honrs — as are my brethren 
generally To this we are very much disposed by, the 
extremely hard work which we usually undergo during the 
day About ten o’clock having perhaps at that time got 
all our labours pa«t, and feeling fatigued and exhausted, 
we like to sink into repose, not to be again disturbed 
till next morning at breakfast time Well, how it may 
be with others I cannot tell , but so it i«, that my master 
never scruples to rouse me op from mj first sleep, and 
gi\ e me charge of an entirely new meal, after I thought 
I was to be my own master for the night This is a 
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hardship o£ the most grievous kind. Only imagine an 
innocent stomaoh-gemns, \sho has gathered his coal, 
drawn on his* night-cap, and gone to bod, rung up and 
mad© to stand attention to receive a succession of things, 
all of them superiluous and in excess, which he knows he 
will not be able to get off his hands all night. * * * 

0 that I had the power of standing beside my master, 
and holding his unreflecting lund, as be thus prepares 
for my torment and his own I Here, too, the old mistaken 
notion about the necessity for something stimulating 
besets him, and down comes a deluge of hot spirits and 
water, loaded with sugar, that causes every villicle in 
my coat to writhe in agony, and almost sends Gastric 
Juice off in the sulks to bed. Nor does he always rest 
here. If the company be agreeable, rummer will follow 
upon rummer in long spccessioo, during all which time 

1 am kept standing, as it were, with my sleeves tucked 
up, ready to begin, but unable to perform a single 
stroke of work. TThile such is my real predicament, my 
infatuated master is fully persuaded that be is doiogsome- 
thing vastly in favour of my business, .and calculated to 
promote his own comfort. He feels the reverse when 
he at length tumbles into bed, to fester and toss till 
morning, when my labours being still unaccomplished, 
he- will awake with a burning head-ache, a parched 
tongne, and uneasy sensations all over — call for a glass 
of sodawater electrified (tius is his wretched slang for the 
infusion of a glass of braudy in it) ; and thus vainly 
think to get rid of his pains by that which is only 
calculated to prolong them. 

‘ These may be said to be a sample of my present 
distresses ; hut there never has been a time when I was 
better used, nor do I hope ever to be treated more con- 
siderately till the end of the chapter. I ha've but an 
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obscure recollection oH my infancy j yet I remember 
sufficiently 'well that at that time they were perpetually 
giving me things in the highest degree uusuitahlo, and 
generally far too much at a time, or else a proper 
quantity too often, Tyhicb I have generally found to come 
to much the same thing. It was particnlarly hard, iu 
those days, that, if my young master's nurse look any- 
thing that disagreed with her, I immediately became a 
•sufferer by it, 'who was not only innocent of all 
imprndence myself, but ■whose very master uas 
equally innocent — the purest case of paying the 
penalty of another’s offences that could well be 

imagined. Then came the sad stuffings with cake 
and pudding, to which my hoy-master subjected 
me whenever bo could obtain the means — which 
I remarked to be particularly likely to happen when he 
visited aunts and grandmammas ; a class of relations 
■who, anfortcnately for me, feel themselves under none 
of those salutary restraints, as to tho young, which 
Solomon has wisely imposed on parents — wisely in all 
respects, I may say, but that of his not extending his 
injunctions to a wider circle of relationship. • * * • 
Xaden so much beyond my strength, I became rigid in 
every muscle, and could only grasp my burden in route 
and nervish despair. His anguish on those occasions was 
truly dreadful ; hut the truth is, it was all my anguish 
in the first place, and he only felt it reflectively. Then 
came the doctor with his doses of things black and dis- 
mal as Erebus, but all vouched for as necessary in the • 
case ; and of these nauseating processes the whole tnisery 
fell, of course, upon nre. • • * ”3Iany a time have 
I prayed my neighbour Pylorus — a jealous door-keeping 
fellow he is — to allow a HtUe of the mess to pass out 
of my charge unchymified, that I might get elbow-room ' 
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to proceed with the remainder; bnt never one particle 
would he take off my hands in this way, having a trust, 
ho said, to that effect, which he eonld not neglect or betray 
without mining the whole concern. I nsed to exe- 
crate him in my heart for a stingy nltra-virtuous dog ; 
hnt I have since come to acknowledge that be was in 
the right o£ it, and, indeed, my petition was only an 
effort' of despair, like that of drowning men catching at 
straws. These bouts, after all, were only severe at the 
time, and I nsed to rebonnd from them wonderfully fast. 
Alas ! my experiences since have sometimes inclined me 
to look back npon them with a sigh. I was yonng and 
stout then. The four mcaU a-day were scarcely a trouble 
to me. There was hardly any stuff I could not get the 
better of, if it only were not given in a quantity absolutely 
overwhelming. I participated in that bounding vitality which 
makes difficulties rather pleasant than otherwise to ^onth, 
provided they only do not go very much too far. I can- 
not now pretend to undertake the jobs that then were 
light to me, and , which I would have laughed at 
as trifles. The saddest consideration of all is, that, so 
far from those days ever returning, I must no^v look 
forward to much worse than even the present. I feel 
that the strength which I ought to Lave had at my present 
time of life has passed from me. I am getting weak, and 
peevish and evil-disposed. A comparatively small trouble 
sits long and sore npon me. Bile, from being my servant, 
is becoming my master, and a bad one he makes, as all 
good servants ever do. I see nothing before me but a pre- 
matnre old ago of pains and g^oan8^ and gripes and 
grumblings, which will, of course, not last over long ; 
and thus I shall be cut short in my career, when I should 
have been enjoying life’s tranquil evpning, vitheut a 
* single vexation of any kind to trouble me. 
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‘ Were I of arancoroins temper, it might be a consola- 
tion to think that my master, the canse of all my vpoes, 
must suffer and sink with mo ; but I don’t sec how this 
<;an mend my own case ; and, from old acquaintance, I 
am rather disposed to feel soriy for him, as one who 
has been more ignorant and imprudent than ill-meaning. 
In the same spirit let mo hope that this true and un- 
affected account of my case may prove a warning to 
other persons how they use their stomachs ; for they 
may depend upon it, that whatever jnjustjco they do to 
us in their days of health and pride, will be repaid to 
themfdves in the long rcn — our friend Madam Nature 
being an inveienvtely accoxate accotmiant, who mates no 
allowance for revokes or mistakes, but acts towards all 
according to the rigour of the game.’ 

— It. OSAilBERS. 


THE BRAIN.* 

The brain is the fountain of nervous energy to 
the whole body, and many persons are habitual invalids, 
without actually labouring under any well-defined disease, 
solely from its defective or irregular exercise. In such 
cases, not only does the mind suffer debility in its feel- 
ings, and intellectual capacities, but all the functions of 
the body participate in its languor, because all of them 
receive a diminished and »'itiated supply of the nervous 
stimulus, a due share of which is essential to their 
hexUhyscihB. 

— Geobge Combe. 

The action of the brain h a sort of vital combustion. 
It gives off fire and heat, and in doing so burns away like 

* Vidt ante Parte of the Htnnan Body and mee. 
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coals in a grate. Provided the fuel o£ food, sleep, and rest 
are regularly supplied, brain-tsork is salutiry ; but when 
tho fuel is dedcient, through dy{!pej)3ia, want of exercise, 
or sleeplessness, brainworlv is exhausliug aud ovoutually 
destructive. 

—Shills. 


Study is a consuming of certain materials contained 
in the brain and the blood ; food and sleep are tho means 
by which this loss is made good, and the mind placed 
in a fit condition to resume work.* 


IE an engine is to bo kept going, it must have 
u proper supply of coal and water, and if the tiro is 
cot kept np, the engine soon slackens its pace. If a ‘clock 
is to ho kept going and keop time, it must be periodically 
wound up ; and if the tone of the nervous system is to 
be kept at proper tension, the body must be fed up for 
this purpose, aud not only must it have proper food sup- 
plied to it, but that food must be properly assimilated. 
If it is not, the nervous system droops, and in sympathy 
with this every other organ of tho body ceases to act in 
such a Wtvy as to maintain vigonr, and hence tho stamina 
of the constitution deteriorates throughout. Tho outcome 
of this state of affairs is that, os a natural sequence, the 
disease characterised as nervous debility or prostration or 
exhaustion results.! 

No brain-worker can deprive himself, for any length 
of time, of an ample amount of sleep without suffering 
injur)*. Heed being paid to thi«, it may safely rest with 

* I'rom TToftf ofirf LoeVt Lnny Lift, tJthil hy Georje 

li. 

t fVtn/i «KtI CvHtitii'jn (It Ihc .Icftrc Ific bdlcnlarfft I'lf 

Dr. Ycrlt-Daucs. 
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the individual lumsolE ns to the time — morning or oven 
mg in which ho maj choose to work It must ho remem- 
hered that nncongemal work, or work done under [ ressure, 
iakea much more out of a man than that which goes 
with his will So long is »Sir "W alter Scott worked his 
si'i hours a d 1 } , and had his afternoon and ei ening frot, bis 
fertile hr un continued to produce its mariollous creations 
without imiairmLut of his mental power , but when btorn 
nccc'^sit) dro^o bun to iinko a gigantic effort to retrieve 
hi** ■'battered fortune, his towering lutollect etaggored to 
its fall 

Another luudnmental rule is, that oul-of-door exorcise 
must not be neglected Tho timo for taking it — the kind 
of exercise and tho amoUQt-~mu4 ho regulated according 
to the health ami temporameul of the individual 

It ma) also ho said that depondonce ought never to 
ho placed ou alcohol, opium tobacco, or other like sub- 
stances Whou those arc trusted to for j rolonging the 
period of study bojond tho limo when the weaned bnm 
calls for rest, only barm can result 

It IS of groat importance to the bram-worker to 
cultiaate an oven habit of mmd , and to be ablo to look 
at things choerfuUj is both bettor Cor himself and all who 
may bo in any way connected with him, and these he only 
cm do bj learning what it is essential he must attend to 
lu tho matter of sleep, exorcise, food, and the like and 
hj wisely giving heed thereto * 

It is well-known thxt emoking is very harmful to the 
young ami when m excess seriously affects the nervous 
system It lolids to weaken and doadou tho mental faculties 


* Vrom ^Vonl ani X/otk s Lmj Ltf& Sewy, etltUd In Gtorgt 

tSCacIc, SI B 
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The habits oE iuhaliug the tobacco stnoke, ct‘ swal- 
lowing it, or oE passing it out oE the nose, are all likely 
to lead to disease of the parts over ^ybich the smoke is 
forced.* 

Hngo long hair, and very little brains. 

— Old Spanish Pbovliib. 

A good head has a hundred hands. 

— ^Russian Proverb. 


THE LUNOS.t 

There are various ways in which the lungs may bo 
deprived oE the requisite supply of pure air for respira- 
tion. 

First, An obstacle may prevent the passage oE the 
air through toe windpipe. 

Secondly, The longs may be deprived oE their due 
proportion of air by any cause compressing the 
chest esternally in such a way as to prevent the 
proper ospansion of the lungs and air cells. This 
is also a frequent occurrence, and when continued, 
is a very common source of bad health and dis- 
eased lungs. The most prevalent mode of com- 
pression oE the chest consists in the use o£ tight 
waist-bands and corsets by yonng vromco. 

The Third form in which the lungs are often deprived 
of tlie proportion of oxygen required to airate the 
qn.antity of blood |tassing through them is that of 
breathing an impure or vitiated air. 

The Fourth cause by which the necessary supply of 
oxygen to" the lungs is frequently impeded, aud dis- 

® jPrOHi IKorrfanft Lock's Lotvj L»/c Senet, cdiled h>j Gcorje 
Black, M.B. ^ , 

■f Ktdc anle Parts vf the Uwnin Ihttr usa . 
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C'lso consequently produced, arises out oB tlie se- 
dentary liabits of modern society, ind tfao depres- 
sion or monotony of mental condition which is apt 
to result from tliem If ©\cr a. DivmO hw wa« 
legibly imprinted on any part of anmnted nature, it is 
that Tvluch declares activity to ho the indispensable 
condition of human health and happiness Every 
organ from the highest to the lowest in the ■'trno 
tiiro of man, is fnmed with a view to duly md 
hihitual oxercisc, and this law hold- o^nilly good 
with the lungs as with tho muscles or brain 
AVhou wo oho) tins toudihon of e\i«tence, ind 
ictuoly employ tho body for some hours cverj 
day jn tho open iir, tho wrcDlution is invigorated, 
and cquah/cd, Uto respiration is rendered tree and 
deep, and i feeling of mv icity and oujoymont 
arisen which is tho ‘»uro aecoiupammont of health 
and tuerg) 

— AKDrnw Count, u v 

IHE TEfitPEUATURE OE THE BODY 
Iho ivcragc temptwiluro of the Barface of tho humtu 
body in a condition of health and xoposo is 98 4“ Eahr 
In the month it is 99 5* Tho tempentnro of the blood 
IS 100® A rising of the temperature of the surface of the 
body above 99 5®, or a falling below 97 d®, are sure signs 
of some hind of disease when such variations are 
persistent The fall is significant of depressed vitality, 
either from rapidly exhausting diseases, or from Jong 
continued maladies The rise ts indicative of fever, or of 
some disease, accompanied by fever * 

i J" J ui tlj Hell CMC uwl JUffj CM /o) 1/ ^ ^ 

i>il IViUfUll 
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tULSE 

The pnl e is canacd by the be-itmg of the ^e eU 
(called artene ) conTcyiag the blood from tho heart to 
all parts of the body For convenience if generally 
felt at the wrist , bnt toav bo conntod in the neck, or 
at the thigh, or wherever there i an artery near the 
'surface of the bodv The nnmber of beat per rainnte, 
in the healtln state varies according to age, bnt mav he 
generally accepted a** follows — 

At birth and till end of the 1st year of age 

— 140 beats per minnle 
InfancT and till end of the 3rd jear 

-320 „ „ 

Childhood or till end of the Clh year 

-IOC , „ 

Tenth or till end of the 17tb year 

Adnlt age or tiU end of the ^Olh year 

— . 

01 i a^e 

—70 

Tho pnl'ie may vary from this standard to some 
extent, and there are tew persons in y.hora the pnUo iinj 
be extraordinary slow, or tho reverve, and tins naturally, 
without deviation from health Bnt as a rule, if the 
pnlso without previous bodilj exertion (^\hich nlwajs 
increases its action) is quicker 6\ eight or ton heats than 
the standard, or a «innhr number of Ijeats lower, there is 
something wrong IE higher, there will ho more or less 
ol feaorislme s present , if lower, there will bo a want of 
tone, or vitality below par * 


® From ^ Ma j n? of Famtl i Jfr 1 a» I ITys ct ( f r h hn Ij 
S r T1 df am Moore 
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SSrOKHR^S soun tiiuoat. 

Tlio r('ilno<J3 and diTncs^ of the mncn? lining of the 
month and throat so common with smokers, is the result 
of the direct irritation of Iho hot fnmes of the poisonous 
weed which aro drawn in through the pipe or cigar. 
This cause of chronic disease of tho throat is so >ery 
common that " smoker's soro throat" has como to be re- 
cognised as a distinct malady. Some smokers pretend 
to smoke for tho euro of throat difficulties ; but the ex- 
cuse is a mere pretence in most cases. Tobacco never 
cures sore throat. It may temporarily relieve local 
irritation, hut can do no more, and always increase# tho 
disease.* 

WHAT IS UHALTH ? 

Health is tjie harmony, balance, and well-proportion- 
ed action of innumerable organs, fibres, nerves, mascles, 
vessels, and membranes. 

— Rv.y. CnANKlKQ. 

When the digestive organs by v.hich tiio food we 
take is converted into nourishment, — wh«jn tho heart and 
the blood-vessels by which the blood derived from food 
is conveyed to every part of tho body, — when tho 
organs of respiration which pnrifj the blood by 
means of tho air wo hreatho, — when these and other 
organs of the body remain mtiro and sotmd and perform 
their respective functions regularly nutl smoothly, no 
uneasiness or pain is felt, and we aro enabled to enjoy life, 
and to discharge efficiently the various duties devolving 
upon u#. Such a condition of tho body ts called hcalth.f 

^ Form Prathcnl ManuaJ of Health and Temperance, lyJ- H. 
Kellogg, 3f.D. 

t From The Elcmenlt ofjlygtme, Jy Hr. Dho,na\olt Fdpi, if. D , 
C if. 
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UealtU is tliat condition of the living body in which 
all the vital, natural, ami animal Tnnetions aro performed 
easily and perfectly, and naattended with pain. It con- 
sists in a natcral and proper condition and proportion in 
tho fnnclions and strnctnres of the several parts of which 
the body is composed. From physiology we learn that 
thero are certain relations of these fnnetions and strnc- 
inros to each other and to eitomal agents, which are 
most oondneire to their well-boing and iKtrmanency, which 
conslitnte tho condition of health. States which are devia- 
tions from the dno balance between the se>oral properties 
or parts of tho animal frame constitute disease, The mo«l 
perfect state of health is generally connected with a cer- 
tain conformation and strnctnre of the bodily organs, and 
well-marhed by certain evteroal signs and figores, a well- 
proportioned body, calm and regular circnlatioa of the blood 
free and fnll respiration, easy digestion, Lc. There are, 
however, few persons who can be said to enjoy perfect 
health ; and hence in ordinary langnago, when we speak 
of health, we imply merely a freedom from actnal 
disease. In this sense, tho standard of health is not the 
same in every incli^ndnal, that being health in some which 
would be disease in ntlieri. The healthy pnhe in adults 
averages from 70 (seventy) to 80 (eighty) per minute, 
yet there are some in whom 90 (ninety) or 100 (hundred) 
is a healthy pulse. Muscular strength and activity, 
nervous sensibility, and the sensorial yowers vary oxceed- 
ingly in'dilTerent individuals, yet all within the limits of 
health. • There is scarcely any earthly blessing men bold 
CO lightly as health, and yet there Is none they so deeply 
deplore the lo^s of when deprived of it. 

— “ Bbkton's Mbdical Dictionary.” 

Health is the result of a number of natural intlncnces 
acting on the individual, namely, tho intrinsic conditions 
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which he brought mlo Iho vrorlil with him, and the 
oxlrinsic circnmslauccs aroond him. It b important to 
appreciate tliat these circumstances nro continually lary* 
ing, the temperature and othor cliaracters o£ the atmos- 
phere, our food, in '»hort, our whole ennronment being 
inconstant ; .and that in correspondence with and m 
obedience to theso the physiological stale of the botlj is 
not a constant (panlity. We speak of a " normal ” state, 
and call it “ liealth,” hnt the first essential of life and 
health, is « capacity of accommodation or adjustment to 
varjing circumstances. 

— Dr. Bruce, m.a„ m.d. 


In the adnlt, lieallh means, first and foremost, that 
es ery organ ia working Immonionsly ; that the mental 
and bodily functions nro acUng in concert ; that sleep is 
natural and roCreshing, and iliat on awaking the individual 
feels perfectly free from fatlgno after ord^na^^ evertion 
the preiious day. The iongne is clean, and the mus- 
cles are elastic, the pulse is steady, the nersous system 
<juiet but ^igorons, the stomach, after its long rest, is 
ready for food and enjoys it, ond the day is begun with 
a healthy appotito and its duties with zest.* 

In proportion, as we consider the matter with that 
attention which its importance really deserves, we «!hall 
liecome an'iious rather to iako care of health when we 
liave it, than first to lose it, and then exert ourselves to 
recoier it. Such was evidently the feeling which elicited 
the following remarks from a clear-sighted author. 

“Yon that have health," says he, "and Know not 
how to prize it. I’ll tell jou what it is, that you 

* Front Seahk and Coridtltonm the AcUn and the Se^enlarif, ly 
Vr Yorle Daties. 
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majr love it bolter, put a bjgber value upon it, and 
endeavour to prosorvo it with a more serious, stricter 
observance and tuition. 

“Health is that which makes jour meat and 
drink both savoury and pleasant, else Nature’s 
injunction of eating and drinking were a liard task 
and slavish custom. 

“Health is that which makes your bed easy and 
your sleep refreshing; tbit revives your strength 
with tile rising snn, and makes yon cheerful at the 
light of another day; 'tis that which fills up the 
hollow and uneven places of yonr carca«s, and makes 
yonr body plump and comely ; ’tis that which 
dresseth yon up In Natoro’s riohest .ittire, and 
adorns your face with her choicest colours. 

“’Tis that which makes exercise a sport, and 
walking abroad the enjoyment of yonr liberty. 

“’Tis that which makes fertile and increaseth the 
natural endowments of your mind, and preserves them 
long from decay, makes your wit acute, and yonr 
memory retentive. 

“^is that which snpports the fragiiity of a corrup- 
tible body, and preserves the verdure, vigour, and 
beauty of youth, 

“ ’Tis that which makes the soul take delight in 
her mansion, sporting herself at the casements of 
your eyes'. 

“’Tis that which makes pleasure to be pleasure, 
and delights delightful, without which you can solace 
yourself in nothing of terrene felicities or enjoy- 
ments.’’ 

■But “ now take a view of yourself when health 
has turned its hack upon you, and deserts yonr 
2‘2— B 
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company ; '«eo then how the scono is cliangod, how 
you are robbed and spoUed of all your comforls nod 
enjoyments. . 

"Sleep that was stretched out from evening to the 
fair bright day, is now broken into pieces, and subdivided, 
not worth the accounting ; the night that before seemed 
short is now too long, and the downy bed presaetb 
hard against the bones. 

" Exercise is now tovJing, anil waJhing abroad the 
carrying of a burthen. 

" Tbo eye that flasht as lightning is now like the 
opacous body of a thick clond ; that rolled from east 
to west, swifter than a celestial orb, is now tired 
and weary with standing still it is 

become obtuse and dull,” — * • • • 

If such then bo a true picture of the opposite con* 
ditlons of health and* disease, what stronger iDducemonts 
can any one require to givo^him an interest in the "study 
and observance of Natxirc's institutions," seeing that they 
are the only means by which “ the beloved enda and 
wished-^for enjoyment^” can he attained, and that wo "may 
as likely keep or .acquire riches by prodigality as preserve 
heaUli and obtain long life by intemperance, inordinate 
passions, a noNious air, and suoh like injurious customs, 
'ways, and manner of living ? ”• 

— Akchew Combe, m. d. 

Tbo vaino of health is Jnstly appreciated by the 
diseased. 

Health outweighs all other .blessings po mueh that 
one may tcaUy saj' Uiat a liealthy beggar is hap- 

• itaynnsartitge on (he Stethaii anti Zttnns. of 
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pior ihnn an ailing king. A quiet and chcerEol tem- 
perament, happy in the enjoyment o£ a perfectly 
sound physique, an intolleot clear, lively, penetrating, and 
seeing things as they are, a modemio and gentle will, 
and therefore a good conscience — these are privileges 
'\vhich no rank or wealth can make np for or replace.* 
— SCHOPEKHAUER. 

Ilealtiris wealth. 

Maxim. 

A man diseased in body can have little joy of his 
wealth, he it ever so much. A golden crown could not 
cure the headache, nor a velvet slipper give ease to the 
gouf, nor a purple robe drive away burning fever. 

There is this difference between these two temporal 
Jilessings, health and money. Money is the most envied, 
hut the least enjoyed ; health is the most enjoyed hnt 
the least envied, and this superiority of the latter Is still 
more obvious, when wo reflect that the poorest man wonld 
not part with health for money, hut that the richest 
would gladly part with all their money for health. 

— Colton, , 


Ahl avhat avails tbo largest gifts of Heaven 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 

How tasteless then whateaer can ho given 1 
Healtli is the vital principle" of bliss. 

— TnoMsox, 


From TTisrfom of Fife, trantlaird ly Seuntlera 
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cd that part ^^hlch Providence assigns him in the general 
task oE hnmm natnro * 

llvNO^\ LEDGE ABOUT HEALTIl NEULbbAKV 
Pre\cntion is better than cure 

An onnce oE prQ\ cation is worth a j ound oE tort 

Think oE the cure boEorc the thing occurs 
Ho gnc\c3 in \aio, who till *tis jiast defers 

ANW VK I SUUVILI ’ t 


Lor i9 it loft irbitrir), at the will and pleasure of c\cr} 
m in to do as ho list , iftcr Iho dictates of a depraved humour 
md ostrav igant Eauc), to livo at what nto he pleaseth , but 
c\ crj ouo la bound to observe the Injunctions and Law ol 
Ifalnre ujiou tlio penalty of forfeiting their health, strength, 
vud liberty — the true and long enjojnient of themselves 

VYMl AIlllv OL 


Unhappy man I to breal the pious laws 
Of nature 

— Dm DEV 


For Nature is a strict accountant , and if you donnul 
of her ID one direction more than •’ho is prepared lo 
laj out, she balances the account hy malicg i deduction 
elsewhere If jon will let her follow her own course, 
taking care to supply, in right quantities and kinds, the 
raw materials of bodily and mental growth, requited at 
each age, •'he will ev entuallj produce an individual more or 

‘ Iioni C/nnl/craa BluutiJiiat Cuttnc 
(“ /"mKariUctf !)j At«<Itc«c/ 
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from his abode with a great night-cap on, and bis chin 
bandaged up with a handkerchief, then a hat over all, and 
bis mantle thrown over his shoulders. In this guise he took 
his way towards the palace of his Excellency by -wav of the 
Hue des Auges. The first person he met a«ked him wbat 
■was the matter with bam, to which he answered, ‘ An 
atrocious tooth-ache.* ‘ Ha J my friend,* said the other, ‘ I 
know the beat receipt in the world for that,’ and he 
rehearsed it to him. Gooello wrote his name upon his 
tablets, pretending to write the receipt. A step 
further on, he passed two or three, who pat the same 
question to him, and each one ga^e him a remedy;** he 
wrote do-wn their names as in the first instance. And 
thns pursuing his conrso through the remaining portion 
of the street, he met no one who did not offer him some 
receipt, all differing the one from the other, each one 
telling Jiim that his own was well-tried, sure, and 
infallible. He ^oie down all their names. Arrived at 
the lower court of the palace, he was surrounded (being 
known to everybody) by persons, wbpj after learning 
his trouble, insisted upon giving him receipts, each one 
said to be the best in the world. He thanked them 
and wrote down their Samoa also. "W^hen he entered 
the Dnke’s ch.amber his Excellency cried out to hin» 
from afar off; *Ohl what is the matter with thee, 
Gonclle?’ He replied very piteously, and in a whining 
manner, 'The crnelest tooth-ache that ever was.’ His 
Excellency then sard to him, *Ab, Gonelle, I know 
something which would quickly banish your pain, e\ea 
were the tooth spoiled. SJaster Antonio Musa Erassando, 
my physician, never made use of a better. Do this and 
that, and yon will be cured immediately.’ Gonelle at once 
threw do'w n bis head-gear, and other appliances, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ And yon too, sire, are a physician. Look at my 
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list, how many others I have found between my dwell- 
ing and yours. There are nearly two hundred, and 
I have passed through only one street. I ^^ill under- 
take to find more than ten thousand in this town, 
if I were to go all through it. Find me as many 
persons of any other trade.’”* 

WHAT BRINGS ABOUT HEALTH. 

A sound mind in a sound body is a fitting founda- 
tion for all that is high and noble in hunaan achievement.! 

— Dr. W. W. m.d. 


From an attentive study of our constitution, it ap- 
pear- that the Divine Ruler has conferred on man organs 
of respiration, a heart and blood-vessels, a stomach and 
other organs o£ nutrition, and so forth ; that to each of 
these systems He has given a definite constitution and 
specific modes of action ; and that he has appointed 
definite relations between each of them and all the others, 
and between each of them and the objects of esiernal 
nature ; and experience teaches ns that health accompanies 
fhe normal and harmonious action of the whole, and that 
disease, pain, and premature death are the consequences 
of their disproportionate and abnormal action. 

— George Combe. 

Let tis assume that the organised system of man 
admits of the possibility of health, vigour, and organic 
eDio}raent during the full period of life, and proceed to 
inquire into the causes why these advantages are not 
universal. 

* From JVai'd and LoeVt Long Ltfo Senes, edited hg Gtonjs 
Blaely il B 

•! From How (o Zure Long. 
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I One condition o£ their possession is that the germ 
o£ the infant mnst be complete and sound in all 
its parts. 

H A second condition of health regards nutriment, 
'which must he supplied of n suitable kind, and 
in due quantity. Free air also is reqnisite, 
with light, cleanliness, and attention to every 
physical arrangement, by which the functions of 
the body may be strengthened. 

ITT A third organic law is that all our fnnctions 
shall be duly exercised ; and is this law observed 
by mankind ? Many persons are able, from 
experience, to attest the severity of the punish- 
ment that follows from omitting to exercise the 
mnsculnr sjstetn in the lassitnde, indigestion, 
irritability, debility, and general uneasiness that 
attend a sedentary and inactive life ; but the 
penalties that attach to neglect of exercising the 
brain are much le«s known. 

— ClEOBCiE Combe. 


Coed health is to be secured by an acquaintance 
with our constitutions, and by observing what things 
benefit or injure ns ; by temperance in living, which 
tends to preserve the body; by refraining from sen- 
suality; in short, by employing the skill of those who 
havn devoted themselves to the study of human body. 

— QiGEr.o. 

One of the most important things conducing to a 
sound constitution, is an avoidance of excess of physical 
labour and exertion before the mental and bodily func- 
tions have reached maturity, and the keeping in proper 
subjeotion the moral and physical appetite until the 
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various organs of the hodj- reach their fall development 
and perfection.* 

Sir Philip Sidney was advised, in iho midst of 
his studies not to neglect his health, ‘lest he should 
resemble a tra^e^e^ who, during a loi>g journey, attends 
to him«elE, hut not to his horeo/ The body may indeed 
be well likened to a horae, and the mind to its rider, 
for the one is tlio vehicle of the other ; and whatever 
be the object of the jonmey, whether to perform the 
most generons actions, or engaged in the most patriotic 
enterprises, the animal will sink under os.ce«sive labour 
or inadequate nutrition ; there being only this important 
difference tliat with the horse the rider "inks also, as 
their OTistenco cannot bo separated without death. 

•*-R. Chambehs 


The preservation and healthful state of the bod) 
seem to be the objects which nature fir^t recommend^ 
to the care of e\cr)’ individual. The appetite? of hunger 
.'ind thirst, the agrec'tble and disagreeable sensations of 
pleasure and. pain, of heat and cold, &u. ma} be con- 
sidered as lessons delivered by the voice of Nature her- 
self, directing him what be onght to choose, and what 
he onght to avoid, for this purpose. • 

— Adau SsriTH. 


Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part ; 
Do thon but thine 

— lIltTOK. 


® From Health ami Condtiion in tfie Actne anti the Sedentary, 
hy Dr, Torhe-Daitte. 
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TVlmte\ er wo do with spontaceity is easy and pleas- 
ing in tho doing, and proiitalile in tbo result. By 
following nature wo grow, as it were, towards the sun 
Fair and straight. A ship that runs with the wind goes 
smoothly and swiftly on her course ; but against it, how 
much ios'^ing, how much loss of time, how much hard 
work, and oror reonfriog aaKtetios, none bat tho manner 
can recount. 


Nature is best conquered by obeying her. 

— Bacon. 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

"Which we ascribe to heaven. 

— Shakespbabe. 


Health and longevity depend more Upon cantion and 
intelligent management of one’s self than upon original 
physical ontfit. 



Diet enrea more than the lancet. 


^yDiet cures more than the doctor. 


Live not to eat, bnl eat to Jive 


-OtD Maxim. 


Nothing is more important to our physical well-being, 
and consequently to the attainment of long life than the 
two evidences of a healthy stomach, which the immortal 
dramatist has linked together in that oft-quoted saying 
of Macbeth’s, 
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“ Let good digestioo wait on appetite. 
And health on both.”* 


Feed sparingly and defy the physician. 

A healthy man onght not to tie himsoU up to strict 
rules, nor to abstain from any sort of food in common use. 

— Aebcthhot. 

^an violates the laws of nature in his own person, 
and he suffers accordingly. He is idle and overfeeds 
lumself ; he is punished by gont, indigestion, or apoplexy. 
He drinks too much ; he becomes bloated, trembling, and 
weak ; his appetite falls off, his strength declines, his 
constitution decays ; and he falls a victim to the nume- 
rous diseases which haunt the steps of the drunkard. 

— SuiLES. 

One doctor, when he visited his rich and InxDrions 
patients, always went into their kitchens, and shook 
hands with thoir cooks. Saying, “ your skill, your 
ingenious and palatable arc of poisoning enables us 
medical men to ride in our carriages ; without your aid; 
we should be walking and starved.” ^ 

,V 

A man must often exercise, or fa«t, or take physic 
or he sick. ^ 

■ — Sib T. Tbmple. 

Health, without which life is not worth living, jou 
will hardly fail to secure early rising, exercise, sobriety, 
and abstemioueness as to food. 

— COBBETT. 


® From TV’ord arid LoeVt L'ly Zt/e Series edited ly George 
Blad, .V. B 

5J--B 
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There are no remedies, in man> complaints, more' 
etiicacioas than diet, rest, and cheertnlness ; or in other 
words, that oEtoa times **tho best phrsiciatig are — Pr. Diet, 
Dr. Qniet, and Dr. Merryman.*' 

— Chavasse. 

Exercise for the body, occupation for the mind, these 
are the grand conetitnents of health and happiness. 
Jlotion soems to be a great preserving principle of nature, 
to which oven inanimate things are subject, for the 
winds, ■waves, the earth itself, are restless, and the waving 
of trees, of shrubs, and flower': is known to be an 
e*sential part of their economy. 

He 'scapes the best, who nature to repair 
Draws physic from the fields in draughts of air. 

— Dm den. 

God made the country, man made the town ; 

"What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught* 
That life holds out to all, should mo*t obound 
^ And least be tbreatened in the fields and groves? 
Possess ye therefore, ye •who, borne about 
Li chariots and sedans know no fatigue 
But that of idleness, and taste no scenes 
But such as art contrive*, poise's ye still 
Your element. 

— COWPEB. 


I need hardly say what one' must do to be healthy 
— avoid every kind of eveess, all violent and unpleasant 
emotion, all mental overstralQ, take daily exercise in 
the open air, cold baths and such like hygienic measures. 
Por without a proper amount of daily exercise no one can 
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rcmsin healtby \ ail the processes of life demand exercise for 
the dno performance of tlieir fanctions, exercise not only 
of the parts more immodiatelyconcerned, but also of the 
whole bod3% For, as Aristotle rightly says, ‘life is 
moement;’ it is its >ery essence. Ceaseless and rapid 
motion goes on in e\ery part of the organism.* 

— SOHOPENHACER. 


Lo^e labour; if jon do not want it for food, 
30a may for physic. 

The three great elementary principles of every 
healthy community as well as of indhiduals, are pure- 
air, perfect cleanliness, and well-cookod food.t 

— ^Dr. W. "W. Hall, a.m, u.n. • 


Water, exercise, diet : — the £r5t in abundance, to 
keep clean ; the second is moderation, to keep the blood 
pure ; the third regular, to sustain and strengthen J — 
with these, a man may mamtain good health to’ the utmost 
limit of fourscore. t 

• — Dr. W. W. Hall,*a, m., ai. d. 

Watch the three D’s, drinking water, damp, and 
drains. 

The human body is a complex machine, the various 
parts of which require to be in health in order to the 
harmonious working of the whole. Ignoring this, how 
often does the student or man of business curtail his 
hours of sleep and exercise and only wake up to the 

* I'rom.TAe Wisdom oj Life, trajialated Jy ^aimdera 

t I'rom Sair to Lite Long 
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folly of which he has been gailij when corapletelv in 
capacitated for work.* 

Lord Bacon attributed his healthy and long life 
to the fact that whenever he laid his head upon his 
piUow, he could set aside all the worries of the day 
and enjoy refreshing sleop , and indeed, it may he 
considered a very strong indication of good condition 
wb<»n any one can do this f 

Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise 

— FniiSKXlN 

One of the best popular axioms in regard to health 
urges that we should always keep the head cool and the 
ieet warm To this latter injanction I would add * and 
dr)”, by Tiay of emphasizing the iraportanceof avoiding 
wet shoea or boots nno conseqnently cold feet * 


If you wi«h for a clear miud and strong muscles' , 
says a wise man, ** and quiet nerves and long life and 
power prolonged in old age, permit me to say, aiDid 
all drinks above water and roild infusions of that Huid 
Shan tobacco opium and anything else that di^tnrbs 
the normal state of the syalezn Rely upon nutritious 
/ooii anc? mrny cpyJirMJ ^rtaAs of wfrici wafer is fie iase, 
and yon will need nothing beyond these things except 
rest and due moral regulations of all yonr power® to 

• I'rom Ward a I XocLc iwj ijft Senti edited Jy Geortji 
Black 5tB 

From Sealth ani Co dfltoti i» (he Aedtee and the Sedentary, 
hy Dr Yorke Danes 
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give yon long happy and nsefnl lives and a serene 
evening at the close. 

The temperate and moderate enjo}-raent of all the 

good _thing3 of this present ivorld is plainly 

and confessedly the certainest and most direct method' 
to preserve the health and strength of the body. 

— Clabke. 


The safest and best remedies in the world are 
warmth, rest, and abstinence, — the brutes employ these.*' 
— Db. "W. tv. Hall, a.m., m.d. 


"laugh and growfot’* is an old adage. 
and get well would be just as true. 


To bo free minded and cheerfully disposed, at hours- 
of meat, and of sleep and of exercise is one of the best 
precepts of long lasting. As for the passions and studie*- 
of the mind j avoid envj* ; anxious fears ; anger fretting 
inwards ; snbtle and knotty inquisitions ; joys and ex- 
hilarations in excess j sadness not coramuaicated. Enter- 
tain hopes ; mirth rather than joy ; variety of delights 
rather than surfet of them ; wonder and admiration and 
therefore novelties ; stodies that fill the mind with 
splendid and illustrions objects, as histories, fable«, and 
contemplations of nature. 

— ^Bacok. 


Everything which tends to discompose or agitate' 
the mind, whether it be excessive sorrow, rage or fear, 
envy or revenge, lore or despair — in short whatever" 


• JVm Hoc to Lite 
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acts Molently on onr moDtal Eaeulties — tends to jnjurc 
the health 

Tear ant! worn ha\e the effect oC closing up the 
thanncl<» o! the body, so that the life forces flow in 
a slow and sluggish manner Hope and tranqaihty open 
the channels of the body, so that the life forces go 
Ijonnding through it in snch a waj that disease can rareh 
get a foothold 

— Ralph Waldo Trim 


There i< nothing more thoroughly ealcnlated to render 
life a burden, and oven to make it pcrfectl} intolerable, 
-than a contmnons and exce<siae sensation of ner^ou9ne 
To he haro«s€d hj groundless ahttn — to hie in a constant 
ffoteofaagne terror— -to dread eaerj knock at the door, 
and the nrrnal of overj letter. Cor fear lost some bad 
new* ehonl 1 bo thus heralded— to feel the memory failin,, 
the moral powers gi'ing way as well as the physical, and 
a creeping sense of decrepitude and decay — these are 
some of the miserable symptoms of a disordered state of 
the nerves A strict attention to the diet, with the use 
of proper medicine, wiH soon 1 ring a) oot a complete 
restoration of the health 


Joy and Temperance and Koposq 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose 

— LoLOI'ELLOVN 


Nature, time and patience, are the three great phy- 
sicians 

— Old Italian Pjiovnn 


1 Eat regularly 

2 Keep the feet warm 
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3,. Get tbe utmost amount o£ sleep. 

•J. Have one daily action of the bowels. 

Spend one or two hours out o^ every twenty- 
four in cheery out-door activities. 

Items of prime importance for health.* 

— Db. AV. Hall, a. m., m. n. 

We are taught by Celsos that health is best pre- 
served by avoiding settled habits of life, "and deviating 
sometimes into slight aberrations fiom the Laws of medi- 
cine ; by varying the proportions of footl and exercise, 
interrujitinj the successions of re^t tmJ Jabour., and 
mingling hardships with indulgence. The body, long 
accustomed to stated quautUte- and uniform periods, is 
disordered by the smallesl irregularity j and since ^^o 
cannot adjust every day by the balance or barometer, 
it is ii!: sometimes to depart from rigi<^ accuracy, that 
we may bo able to comply with necessary affairs or 
strong inclinatioas, Th<* same laiwity of regimen is 
necessary to intellectual health. Long confinement to 
the same company, wbjcb, perhaps, sinjiUtude of taste 
first brought together, quickly contracts our' faculties, 
and makes a thousand things offensive tliat are in them- 
selves indifferent. 

— JOHNSOK. 

The problem of health necessarily involves all the 
special precautions against the known injuries and ail- 
ments. It involves the still more comprehensive purpose 
expressed generally by the proportioning of expenditure 
to means of support; — that is to say, the limitation of 
exhausting agencies — ^labour, irregularities, excesses ; and 
the husbanding of snslaining dnd renovating agencies 


From Iloto to Lh€ Long, 
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nutrition, air, regimen, and all tbe hygienic resources. 
It is further desirable that the economical adjnetment o£ 
Tvaste and supply should be commenced from our earliest 
years, and not, as usually happens, after a conscious 
redaction of '^gour has roused tbe iudh idual to a sense 
of imnunent danger. There is a known proportion of 
labour, rest, nourishment, and e\citing pleasure, suited 
to the average constitniion and compatible with the full 
duration of life. On this each one is safe to proceed 
at the outset, until the specialities of constitniion are* 
known. Any one presaming by virtue of youthfnl 
vigour and the absence of immediate bad consequences, 
to abridge the usual allowance of food, of sleep, of rest, 
of bodily exercise, and not at the same time owning any 
oounterhalanciug sources of renovation, is perilHug life 
or happiness.* 

— I>r.. Alexander Buv, ll.d 

"When we regard mankind in general, we find that 
the external agents by which we are surrounded act 
very differently on different individuals, arising from 
temperament, age, idiosyncrasy, habit, hereditary tendency 
Ac., all of which it is of importance to keep in view in 
any application of hygienic rales. Thus the coadition«i 
which woald en«are tbe health of an Boglishman are not 
applicable to the Ilsquimaux or Hindoo. There are 
certain diseases to which youth is most liable, others to 
which age ; and person's of different temperaments 
exhibit very liifFereut feodenctes with respect to disease ; 
and so with other peculiarities. Of external agents, 
influencing health, the principal are the atmosphere, light, 
heat, electricity, watey, and soil. The atmosphere i®- 
subject to a variety of physical and chemical changes 


From Mtntal and iTorat Sctencu 
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Avliich more or loss alFect tho health oE man. The 
quantity of moisture irhicli it contains, the amount of 
pressure, its various movements (winds) all exercise 
important influences on the health of man, and demand 
the careful stud^ of tho sanitarian. Light, heat, and 
«olcctritity< also exert ioiportaat influencos upon life. 
"WaterJ iEinot 'free from impurities, is xery apt to engender 
disease, and is iiaWo £o ho contaminated by the presence 
of decomposing animal and xogctahle snbstances. Soil is 
nbo an iniportant agent in regard to health, somo soils 
retaining moislnro and giving rise to malaria, others 
rapidly ahsorhing damp. Tho internal agents, or those 
which act more directly on tho functions of tho body, are 
generally included under tho heads oE. food, clothing, 
exercise, mental occupation, sleep, Tlie object of food 
•is to repair the waste that is constantly toking place in 
the body, and to maintain its temporature ; hence it ought 
to bo suited respectively to tho powers of digestion, nnd 
to tho wants of tho system for nonrishment and warmth. 
The object of clothing is to maintain, as Ear as possible, 
an equal degree of beat all over tho body and in tho 
different seasons, so as to promote tho free action of tho 
different functions and tho circulation of the blood : 
inattention to this subject is tho causo of an immense 
deal of suffering, and oven of death. Exorcise is the 
calling into play the various organs of voluntary motion J 
when regular and moderate, it is of the greatest benefit 
to health, promoting tho general circulation and strength- 
ening tho sjstem ; but when excessive, it tends to waste 
and destroy life. To dimmish the destruction of life by 
over-exertion, and to supply such exercises ns vviJl main- 
tain health, are important objects to tho sauitariau. The 
due exercise of the mind, as well as of the body, is 
neccbsary to health. Here, as in the other cahe, a partial 
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or excossivo cuUare of the fonctioos of the nervous 
6;y8tem is likely to engender disease Exercise requires 
rest, and a period of exertion should ho succeeded by a 
time of rest The grand rost provided for the system is 
sleep In general a healthy hard-working man requires 
eight hours in bed out of the twenty four, — many do 
nith less, and somo reqniro nine , but that ma} be taken 
AS the average 

— “BiETONs Meoioal Diotionarv ’ 

People who aro always taking c^iro of tUoir health 
are like misers, who arc hoarding a treasure which they 
have never apmi enough to onjoy 

—br£.KK£ 

The fear or death often proves mortal, ind sot peo- 
ple on methods to sa\e their lives which mfallibly 
destroy them This is a reflexion made by some his- 
torians, upon observing that Ihoro ire inanj more 
thouoands killed m a flight than in a battle , and may 
be ipplied to those moltitudes of iniagtaary sick persons 
that break their consblutions by pbysic, lud throw 
themselves into tho arms of death, by endeavouring to 
escape it This method is not only dangerous but below 
the practice of a reasonable creature To consult Uie 
preservation of life as tho only end of it, to make our 
health our business, to engage in no action that is not 
jart of a regimen or course of physic, are purposes so 
abject, so mean, so unworthy human nature that a 
generous soul would rather die than submit to them 
Besides that a continual anxiety for life vitiates all the 
relishes of it, and casts a gloom over the whole face of 
nature It is impossible we should take delight in any- 
thing that we are ©very moine * fraid of losing 

^ tf I — Addison 
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A man is liealthiest aad bappiost tvhon be thinks the 
least either oE health or happiness. To forget an ill is 
half the battle, it leaves easy work for the doctor. 

To lm\e good health wo shoold attend to (be follow* 
ing rules : — 

1. Pure air should be breathed. 

2. Great care should be taken about water. 

3. Only wholesome food should be eaten, unci not 

in excess. 

4. Cleanliness is essential. 

5. Sufficient exercise should be taken. 

G. Clothing should be. snited to tho season. 

7. Fever should be goarded against. 

8. Temperance and chastity should bo observed, 

0. E\ery day seek God’s blessing.* 


To yield to pleasures like a rage, 

And spend in youth tho strength of ago ; 

To think, with silver on your hair. 

That yon are young, as once you wore ; 

To feed 3 ’oar fever, scorn your cold ; 

To marry when you *ro crazy old. 

Or trost to qaaefcs yonr health to* save, — 

That is the way, tho way to the grove. 

— -0. Mackav. 

The way towards long life is clear. To begin 
with, a sound conslitalion is necessary. In early and 
middle life health must Ijo prcser>ed with jealous care, 
and diseases avoided, or, if they occur, properly medicated. 
■\Vo must also guard agaiust all se\ere dislrcsscs of mind. 


® Frvm ThcArwt Zjt'rrtr^r, UsdrJtm 
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or excessive cnlture o£ the functions of the nervous 
system 13 hkely to engender disease Exercise requires 
rest, and a period of exertion should bo succoeded by a 
time of rest The grand rest provided for the system is 
sleep In general a healthy hard working man requires 
eight hours in bod out of the twenty-four, — many do 
\Mth less, and soma require nine , but that may be taken 
as the average 

— ‘Bleton’s Medical Dictionary ' 

People who are always taking care of their health 
are like mixers, who aro hoarding a treasure which they 
have uo\er spirit enough to enjoy 

— SiBiWL 

The fear of death oftoo prove* uiorlal, and soU- peo- 
ple on methods to saio their lives which itifaliibly 
destroy them This is a reflexion made by some his- 
torians, upon obsoriiDg that there are manj moro 
thouxands killed in a flight Ihm in n battlo , tnd may 
be applied to those maltitude*' of imaginary sick persons 
that break their constilntions by physic, vud throw 
themselves into the arm« of death, by ondea> curing to 
escape it This method is not only dangerous, but below 
the practice of a reasonable creature To consult the 
preservation of life as the only end of it to make our 
health our bnamess, to ongage in no action that is not 
j>art ot a legimen or course of physic, are purposes so 
abject, so mean, so unworthy human nature that a 
generous soul would rather die than submit to them 
Besides that a continual anxiety for life vitiates all the 
relishes of it, and casts a gloom over the whole face of 
nature It is impossible we should take delight in any 
thing that we are every moment afraid of losing 

— Addison 
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A uiao is hoalihlosi and bappiosi; V'hos bo ihiaks tho 
Icaat cither o£ henItU or b^ppiaess. To forget an ill is 
half the battle, it leaves easy work for the doctor. 

To have good health we should attend to the follow- 
ing rules ; — 

1. Pnro air should be breathed. 

2. Great care should be taken about water. 

3. Only wholesome food should be oaten, and not 

in oscess. 

Cleanliness is essential. 

5. SufBolent eKcrcisc should be taken. ^ 

6. Clothing should be. snited to tho season. 

7. Fever should be guarded against. 

8. Teiuperauce and chastity should be observed. 

0. Every day seek God’s blessing.* 

To yield to pleasures like a rage, 

And spend in youth the strength of age l 
To think, with silver on your hair, 

That you are young, as once you wore ; 

To feed your fever, scorn your cold ; 

To marry when you ’ro crazy old. 

Or trust to quacks your health to* save, — 

That is tho way, the way to tho grave. 

— C. Mackav. 


The way towards long life is clear. To begin 
with, a sound constitution is necessary. In early and 
middle life health must bo preserved with jealous care, 
and diseases avoided, or, if they occur, '^properly medicated. 
"Wo must also guard against all sovere dis'lresscs of mind, 


® Yrom Tkc .Imct Li(irarj/f ibidrM* 
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all ©SCB991V0 appheatjon, arid every other contiagency, 
which may tend to damage and enfeeble the mortal 
frame. It is not to be hoped that every one will avoid 
every danger , but it is at least certain that those who 
exercise the most prudence in a^oIcHng dmgot‘«, and 
remedying unavoidible evils, Mill be most libely to live 
to old age 

— R Ohambeus 


THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE— LEAD 
A GOOD LIFE 

Two things bring life speedily to an end t folly and 
imraoraUty Some lose their life because they have not 
the mtelligeuce to keep it, others beciaso they have 
not the will Just as virtue is its own reward, so is 
VICO its own punishment • 


The deadliest foe to a man’s longevity is an unna- 
tural and nntcasonable excitement E\ ery nnn is born 
with a certain stock of Mtality, n bich cannot bo increis 
ed, hut which may be husbindod or expended rapidly 
18 ho deems host Within corl-un limits ho has his 
choice, to luo fast or Uou, to hao abstemiously or 
intcnaoly, to draw his IilUt amount of life over a largo 
space, or condense it into v narrow one, but when the 
stock 13 exhausted ho has fio more Ho who lives ahstc- 
imonsly, who avoids all stimulants, takes light exorcise, 
noior overtasks iiimsoJf, mdofges no oxb^aaiing passions, 
feeds his mind and heart on no exciting material, has 
no dobihtitmg jlcasiirc^ Ids nothing ruillo his tcni]or, 
kce{3 “Ins accoJinh With GoJ and man duly squared up,” 
1 " sure Inrnng ficcidenls to spin out his htc to the 

* jtruri ffraciaf^ Arl / IForW/y H leiVom iransfaled /ron 
Sjia t«h hj Jacoht, 
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longest limit, which it is possible to attain. While ho 
who Incs intensely, who feeds on high seasoned food, 
whether material or mental, ^iignes his body or brain 
by hard labour, exposes himself to inflamm.itory disease, 
seeks continual excitement, gives loose rein to his pas- 
sion, frets at every trouble, and enjoys little repose, is 
burning the candle at both ends, and is sure to shorten 
the number of bis days. 


* Instances of longe^ ity are cliiod} among tlie al>* 
stemious. 

•* — AnnimiNOT. 


Take not‘pby-ic when jou are well, lest you die to 
bo hotter. 


— Oi.r> Italian Pnorfinu. 


Associate with healthy people. Health is contagions 
ns well as disease. 

There would be bettor he.aUh, le^s sickness, and 
longer life, iC all were to make it a practice ne>er to 
take a dose of physic w'ithonl tho advice of on educ.aled 
physician.* 

— Dn. W. W. Hall, a.m., m.d. 


After death tho doctor. 

— Geouqf Herdfut. 

God and the doctor we alike adore, 

But only when in danger, not before; 

Tho danger o’er, both aro alike reunited, 

God is forgotten, and the doctor «ligbted. 


® -fyoni lloic lo Ltre Lonj 
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I£ you TTOuld be healthy, be good; and if you ^vould 
be good, be wise ; and if you would bo wise, be devout and 
reverent, for the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 

— Pbof. Blaokie. 


The renowned Dr, Boerbaave prescribed morning 
devotion as the best method of preserving health, “For," 
said he, "nothing can tend more to the heaith of the hody, 
than the tranquility of the mind, and the duo roguhtion 
of the passions ; and nothing more effectually restrains 
the passions, and gives spirit and vigour through the 
business of the day than early meditation and prayer,” 

■W^e rnust not forget that health is only 'a means 
to an end. ^ 4 

— SttAmI ViVEKiNANDA. 

A YOUNG RAJAH AND HIS WD2EDR. 

A yonng Rajah once said to Ins "U’nreer (Prime 
Minister), ‘How is it that I am so often ill? I take 
great care of myself ; I never go ont in the rain ; I wear 
warm clothes ; I eat good food. Yet I am always catch- 
ing cold, or getting fever, in spite of all precautions.’ 

‘ Overmuch care is worse than none at all,’ answered 
the "Wuzeer, ‘which I will soon prove to jou.’ 

So ho invited the Rajah to accompany him for a 
walk in the fields. Before they had gone very far they 
met a poor shepherd. The shepherd was .acenstomed to 
be out all day long lending his flock ; he bad only a 
coarse cloak on, which served but insufficiently to protect 
him from the rain laud the cold — from the dews by night 
and the sun by duy^^I his food was parched corn, his drink 
water ; and he lived^outin tlie fields in a small hut made 
of plaited palm hrhnche'?. The IVn^eer said to the 
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Rajah, ‘you know perfectly well what hard lives these 
poor shepherds lead. Accost this one, and ask him i£ ho 
often suffers from the ei.posure which ho is obliged to 
undergo.’ 

The Rajah did as tho Wnzeer told him, and asked 
the shepherd whether he did not often suffer from 
rlienmatism, cold and fover. The shepherd answered, 
‘No, sire, I never suffer from either tho one or tho other. 
From childhood I Iiave been accustomed to onduro tho 
extremes of heat and cold, and I snpposo that is why 
they never affect mo.’ 

At this the Rajah was very much astonished, and ho 
said to tho "Wnzeer, ‘I own I am sarprised ; bnt doubt- 
less this shepherd is an extraordinarily strong man, whom 
nothing would over affect.* 

' ‘ Wo shall see,* said the Wnzoor ; and bo invited 

the shepherd to tho palace. There, for a long time, the 
shepherd was taken great care of j ho was never permit- 
ted to go oat in tho sem or rain, ho had good food and 
good clothes, and ho was not allowed to sit in a draught 
or got his feet wet. 

At the end of some months the Wnreer rent for him 
info a ni.arl)le court-yard, the floor of -rhieh he caused 
to be sprinkled with water. 
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lould be thrown open for the free aduu'ision of air 
rongbont the whole dwelling.* 


Houses are built to live in, and not to look on j thejc- 
re let use be preferred before uniformity, except where 
)th may be had. 

—Bacoj.. 


Where the snn does wot enter the doctor does. 

— IXALIAJf Phovehl. 


THK DAMP HOUSE. 

A lady who knew the rnlee by which health is pre- 
racd went to visit a si«tor m one of the eastern countief 
England. This sister was a wcll'raeaning hut compa- 
tivoly ignorant woman. She resided with her family 
a IioU'O placed cIo<o beside a fen, and so low, that 
e kitchen door in winter was often an mch deep in 
iter. AVhon her visitor inquired into the health of the 
mily, sho said, ‘wo havo been very unlucky somehow in 
is house. Ever since we c,inic to it, we have never becnable 
dismiss the doctor, Hy husband has been struck with 
vere rheumatism, which threatened to deprive him 
together of the use of bis limb:, ; I am seldom free 
om colds myself ; and the young people have sore throats 
ery winter. Besides, we all had an attack of fever 
st October, when, as you know, we lost two of our 
•ys, besides one of the servant^. I can’t tell why we 
ould be so unfortunate here.’ 

‘My dear,’ said the visitor, *joa are not unfor- 
nate;50U .are only imprudent. Your family distresses 

* From A JFantial 0/ Family and Hygiene for India, Ig 

u Wtlham Hoore. 
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weak and a nice stomach ; hnt not with a nice 
and carious palate. 

Happy and innocent weie the ages of our fore- 
fathers, who ate berh« and parched com, and 
drank the pure stream, and broke their fast with 
nnts and roots ; and when they' were permitted 
flesh, ate it only dressed with hunger and fire j 
and the first Banco they had was hitter herbs, 
and sometimes bread dipped in vinegar. But 
in this cirenmstance, moderation is to he reckoned 
in proportion to the present customs, to the 
company, to education, and the judgment of 
honest and wise persons, and the necessities of 
nature. 

4. Hat not too much:*Ioui neuber thy stomach nor 
thy understanding. 

— Jeremy Tattlor. 

Eating slowly, by which cvciy particle of the food 
may become intimately inixed with the saliva in the 
month, and dividing tho food into very small pieces by 
the teeth, are great aids to digestion.* 


Eat slowly, cut all the food in pea-sized pieces, 
chew deliberately, in a cheerful mind, and then yon 
can afford to eat all you want without the penance of 
getting np from the table Imngry.f ^ 

• — Dr. W. M'. Hali, a.m,, m.d. 


• i'iom The Elemenle of Jlffffiem ly Dr, Dhanalioii EAjUf M.D,, 
CM, , 


j- From Eow to Lne lAttig., 
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a' It is not enongb. to fill thu stoinach witU food. 
Digestion begins in the month ; and unless tho month 
docs its share o£ tho trork, Iho stomach is required to 
do a double portion. ‘When tho food 13 sent down into 
the stomach in lumps, tho abused organ does its best to 
digestit, but fails, because it baa no means for grinding food. 
The mill is in tho mouth, and mastication, if done at all, 
must bo done there. The gastric jaico cannot act upon 
«oUd food, and allows it to go undigested.* 


After dinner sit a while ; after snpper walk a mile. 

Let all young people forbear the use of much 
wine, or strong drinks, as well as spiced and hot meats. 
They introdaco a proteroainral beat into iho body, and 
at last binder and extingoLh tho natural. 

The dining room should be tho warmest room in 
tho bouse, and it should also bo well ventilated ; mental 
anxiety or labour, as well as bodily exertion, should be 
avoided Just before, daring, and for half an hour after a 
fall repast. Lighter meaU may bo advantageously fol- 
lowed by gentlo exercise, such as walking or moderate 
ork.f 

Why i« our food so very sweet ^ 

Bccauso ue wm before wo eat. 

— COTTOK. 


The table robs more tlian a thief. 


* From Praclical Ilanvni vf Ifeadh atuJ Temjitranct, hj Dr. 

r. ir, Kellc(fj, J/. D. 

t From IFtJn? cni L fi, Zonff Zif< edited hj Georije 

r.yd, .If. D. 
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Food during youth fulfils a treble purpose : at 
increases grovrth, it maintains existing tissue, and 
generates heat. "Whereas, when the body has arrived at 
maturity, food is only necessary to maintain heat and 
replace the aste of tissue, and if more is used than is 
necessary for this purpose, it becomes stored in the 
economy, and much of the surplus is converted into fat, 
or into gout poison, or other products equally injurious 
to health and comfort.* * * § 


Tell me what you eat, and I ‘will tell you what yon 
are.t 


— BniLtAT SAT.VRIK. 


Sooiety is divided into two classes j those who have 
* more dinners than appetite, and those who have more 
•appetite than dinners. 


Live not to eat, but eat to liae. 


We eat to live, and if we eat wisely of what He 
has provided, who “hath given us all things richly to 
enjoy,” we will live well, healthfully and long.J 

— Db, W. W. HaI.L, A.M., JI.D. 

Eating is for the sake of living, and praising God. 

— Sadi’s Gulistan.§ 

It is reasonable that we should highly esteem this^ 
gift of our Creator; but let us not esteem it beyond 

* From SeaXlli and , Condition inike AcHte and (he Seisntar}/, 
i’/jPr. Yorke’Ifaaitt. 

f From Snutu' Life and Zaftour, 

X From Sow to Lice Long. 

§ Translated ly Platlt. 
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the design o£ the donor. The sense oE taste is given us 
to be the means o£ accomplishing a noble end. How 
indescribably foolish would it be to make the whole of 
our happiness consist in those pleasures of which this 
sense, is the organ! and to live only to please the 
palate with savoury meats and delicious drinks f Let 
ns take care not to bring ourselves to a level with the 
brute, whose principal happiness consists in eating and 
drinking. Let us remember that we have an immortal 
soul, which cannot be satisfied but by -the Supreme 
Good. 

— Srtmsr’s Reflections. 


He who thinks that we live by bread alone, will 
make the securing of bread the chief object of his life — 
will determine to have U whatever cost — will be at 
once miserable and rebellious if even for a time 
he he stinted or deprived of it ; and, becanse he 
seeks no diviner food, he will inevitably starve with 
hanger in the midst of it. But he who knows that man 
doth not live by bread alone, will not thus, for the sake 
of living, lose all that makes life dear. When he has 
done his duty, he will trust God to preserve with all 
things needful the ^body He has made ; he will seek 
with more earnest endeavour the bread from heaven, 
and that living water whereof he who drinketh shall 
tftirsf no more.^ 


THE PROPHET AND THE PHYSICIAN. 

One of the kings of Persia sent a skilful physician 
to wait npon Mustafa — God 'bless him and grant him 
peace 1 He was a whole year in Arabia (and) no one 

® /Vom L^ft ofCKrM^ ly W. Farrar. 
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came to him for a single trial (of his skill), or nsl ed m 
a single instance for treatmoot One day he presented 
himself before the Prophet — may God bless him and 
grant him peace, — and complained, saying, “The} ■sent 
me for the purpose of treating thy disciples, and no 
one, during all this time, has addressed himself to me, 
that I might discharge the duty for which I was ap 
pointed ” The Prophet — maj God bless him and grant 
him peice ' — «ud “This band ha\o (all) one conrso (of 
procedure), n- thej eat nothing till hanger overcomes 
them, and the appetite (for more) let remains i\hen 
tbej tvikhdraw their hands from food *’ The physician 
replied, “ This i*" the cause of good health ” He kissed 
the ground m ob< i«ance, and departed 

— SAdi’s Gulistan • 


1 R^\ ORK 

I trust I ha\ 0 said enough to proi e that o% erwork, 
asproductne of promltore mental decaj is not a mere 
idea, but a stern reality, arising moinl} from want of 
rest, insufficient varictj of employment, and a too violent 
pursuit after the ittamment of success In confirmation 
of which I won! 1 make three final reflectiouB, each of 
which tells an important Ics on 

First, the lesion of creation Day was created first — 
light emblematic of knou ledge and giving 
opportunity of work — but it was immediately 
followed by mglii “"Work while it is to-day, 
for the night cometh when no man can worl ,” 
13, then, as Irno m a natural as m a spiritnal 
sense Fveition, progress, advancement are 
necessary, and we must iicqniro knowledge, and 


Translated ly rialts 
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■ftigdom to fight the battle of lift’ ’juccessfnlly. 
This* is r ir daily work. Bat rest for the vital 
powers is equally imperative. This should bo 
onr nightly comfort. when work and rest 

Follow oao auoUier*c3n success follow, else ^yo^e 
the' world unfitted for man. 

Bui secondly, another lesson is taught us by the mnlti- 
tudinous varieties with which this world abound-. 
It ,*i by change, difference, and contrast, that 
* harmony, beauty, and peace are brought about. 
IVe have heavenly revelations to comfort and 
encourage us. 'We have three kingdoms — the 
• animal, vegetable, ami mineral — with their'end-i 
less dircrsilies, in which to exorcise our intel- 
lects and to raise them to a worthy level. Let 
the mind, therefore, feed on variety, and enlarge* 
iia usefniness and pow er. 

But lastly, man lives m time. B\orywheru limit, 
finiteness, meet him here. There must, therefore, 
be a goal to his powers of progress and oi.or- 
tion. His fall development belongs not to time, 
Let him not aim too high. This world must be 
used, not .abused, 

— Db. Routh, m.d. 

I well remember a conver^tion I had with the 
lat^ Dr. Golding Bird a feu wetfjvo before his de.ith. 
He wa- then, in the reniUt of bis popularity, and 
recognised by all as one of the ablest of our London 
physicians, I called upon him one morning with a 
relative to consult him. Several other mediKil men had 
preceded me. His rooms were full, and I had to w.ait 
three hours ere I conld obtain admission into his study 
and consult about the case. I congratulated him 'on his 
success in practice. "Yes,” lie said to me, "jou arc right; 
29— r. 
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but I wish nevertheless to make jour remark a text for a 
Uttle parting ad\ ce Ton see me at little over forty, in 
full practice, my rooms full I am making my several 
thousands per aunnm** — I think he said seven — “and if 
I die to-morrow I do not leave as many hundreds to my 
family All this I have done by sheer perseverance mcrea'=- 
ing hard work, '■nd no holiday , but I am to-daj a wreck, 
I have fatal dist aso of the heart I know I cannot live 
many months — the result of anxiety and hard work , 
ind my parting words of advice to you are these , Cofito 
qm cofite,* and never mmd at what loss — take your 
SIX weeks holidiy It may delaj your success but it 
will ensure your development , otherwise yon will find 
yourself at my nge, a prosperous praclitionei but a dying 
old man’ Six weeks after this convcisahou he had put 
off his earthly tabernacle 

— Db Homs, arc 

The groat worries ot life ait the so called “little 
things” which are from diy to dty left unadjusted till 
they fasten their victim like a net The men who die 
of overwork are not bo much destroyed by their great 
md useful labours as by the vexatious trifles which 
accumulate till they prodace a condition of chronic fever 
and unrest 

A PRATER APTBE RECOVERY 

hllTLh WlVTHJOPb Wi-DirATJON ON Hlb BKCOVBnr Pi OU 
A DANOESOUS ILLNESS 

To Thee, Almighty God 1 who from the bed 
Of sickness hast vouchsafed fo raise me up 
To health and strength renewed, with grateful heart 
I offer up my praises and thanksgivings, 

And I beseech thee that my life preserved 


c , cost tvltat tt maj , at a ty pri e 
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May through Thy grace be constantly omjiloyed 
In goodly ivorks, and keeping Thy Gommaudmenls 1 
You nest, my dearest mother, I approach 
AVith thankfulness and joyl yon gave me birth, 

You fostered me in infancy, and taught 
My dawning mind to seek onr heavenly Father, 

To trust in Him, to love and to adore Him.* 

Yon through my lingering illness wakefal sat, 

The tedious nights beside me, while yonr voice, 
Sweeter than zephyr’s breath, soothed my complaints. 
Assuaged my pains, and lulled me to repose. 
"Whate’er of medicine passed ray feverish lips, 

IVhat little food my stomach would admit, 

Your hand administered. Ohl if ‘at times 
I answered crossly, or in forward mood 
Soemed to reject the help yon fondly tendered, 
Impute to the disorder all the blame, 

And do not think yonr darling was ungrateful. 

Not for the riches of the EaU, the power 
Of mightiest emperors, nor all the fame 
Con<jaest bestows on warriors most renowned, 

Would I offend yoo — kindest, best of mothers! 

May all your days be blest with many comforts, 

Tho last of them far distant! and the dose, 

When it shall come, be smoothed by resignation, 
And welcomed by the hope of bliss eternal! * 


EXERCISE. 

Exercise pioents disease by giving vigour and 
energy to the body and its various organs and members, 
and thns enables them to ward ofi or overcome the 

* Jlic yjti TT'wii^rop Pntdv:hKna1juvtO ^jtanof a\jc 

through rt etcerc illnei^ On his notcerg these ccrecs tree vritlcn tn 
hs name by htt/alker. ( ISOS )• 
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influence of the causes ■which tend to impair their 
integrity. It cures many diseases by eyualiiing the 
circulation and the (li&tribaiion of nervous energy, thus 
invigorating and strengthening weaK organs, and recover- 
ing local torpor and congestion. 

— DK. ItlJDDOOK, M.D. 

Cy toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone ; 
The greener jutcei are by toil subdu’d, 

SIcllow’d and subtiliz’d ; the vapid old 
B\polI’d, and all tho rancour of the blood. 

iiouever strong and well a man may feel notwitfa- 
standing bis neglect of exercise, bo ought to remember 
that he is playing a most dangerons game : and that 
sooner or later bis sin will find him out, either in the 
form of dyspepsia, liver, kidney, or other disease*, which 
so surely ciee]! tipou the oflender against Nature’s lavis 
of health.* 

In order to maintain in a sound State the energies 
which nature has given us, and still more particularly to 
increase their amount, we must exercise them. If wo 
desire to have a strong limb, vvo must exercise that 
limb ; if we desire that the whole of our frame should be 
sound and strong, we must exercise the whole of our 

In order that exercise may be truly advantageous 
the parts must be in a state of sniJicient health to en- 
dure the exertion. _A system weakened by disease or 
long inaction must be exercised very sparingly, and 
brought on to greater efforts very gradually ; otherwise 

* Irani b'l liomana 
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capable oE beermg c^^cnce. 

iaLad o£ a gain. c.ereise mnst be dri 

rpUo xvaste occaaioned J defioienoy m thi. 

tnllirrml strength depend. OHOtenns. 


, Tie proportioned in amount 
P,,e„he should n'Tte ot tl oonstitntion, nnd 
the age, strength, store 

„ler habits ot the in<'‘'''''“"’:_A^„pP,w CostnF, “.f- 


• TniUa U 

\ due amount o£ n^'f^Tapd. As a role, the 

• _ sj. o>rftnld 
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"Wbatever fl-^ercise ^ntigne carried beyon 
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When they can know and fcol that they have been 
Ihemselvea tho fathers and the dealors-out 
Of some small blessings hayo been kind to such 
As needed Kindness, for the single canso, 

That we have all of ns one human heart 

— WORDS^\OnTII 


Notwithstanding o\ery minor miation in feeling or 
capacity m taste or temperament, by which we are 
enabled to distingnish one people from another, there are 
certain moral, spiritual, and mentil elements, inherent in 
humanity itself, and underlying all the national types 
and local characteristics * 

Physical man is everywhere tho same, it is onl} 
the various operations of moral causes that gives variety 
to the social or mdtvidual character and condition 

All men are brothers, no matter what their colour 
may be, ao matter what their race, no matter what their 
traditions, customs and origin may ho they ill are 
within the spiritual unity which underlies all mankind 
— Annie Bksant 


Man is like a pillow-caoe The colour of one 
may be red, another blue, another black, lint all 
contain the same cotton So it is with man — one is 
heantiful, one is black, another is holy, a fourth w icke I , 
1 Dt the divine dwells m them all t 

IE we look through all the earth, 

Men, we 6>ee, have equil hath 

* From Chmt ami oil er ilasleTt ij CharU» Haul mcl 
t Pi om Saytnqt of RAmaltri^na ly Mat Midler 
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Made in one great brotherhood, 
Eqnal in tho sight o£ God. 
Food or caste or place of birth 
Cannot alter hninan \^orth,* 


Men are social beings more than intellectnal crea- 
tnres. The best part of hrnnan cultiration is derived 
from social contact j hence conrfesy, self-respect, mufnal 
toleration, and self-sacrifice for the good of others. 

— Smu.t;'?. 


Men are made for society and mntnal fellowship. 

— Cala-mv. 


For Heaven’s eternal wisdom has decreed 
That man of man should ever stand in need. 


How £elfi«h soever man may be ^opposed, there are 
ovidcnily some principles in bis natnre, which interest 
him in the fnrtnne of others s^nd remler their happiness 
nece«'»ary to him, thottgh he derive-* nothing trom il, 
eveept the pleasure of ceeing it. 

— Adam S'tiTn. 


Natnre, when she formed man for society, endowed 
him with an original de«ire to plea«e, and an original 
aversion to offend bis brethren. She taogbt him to feel 
plea«nr© in their fa^onmblo, and pain in their nnfivonr* 
able regard. 

— Advm Smith. 


• Tihifju Sennt fn m t7‘f t/ Jriha,}^ CTiiirlft 

j;. Gerer. 
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. From the time that the mother binds the child’s 
head till the moment that eomo kind assistant wipes the 
damp from the brow of tho dying, we cannot exist with- 
out mutual aid : all, therefore, that need aid, have a 
right to ask it from their fellow mortals ; none who hold 
the power of granting aid, can refase it without guilt. 

— SiE W. Scott. 


God has created man imperfect, and left him with 
many wants, as it were to stimulate each to individual 
exertion, and to make all feel that it is only by united 
exertions and combined action tlist these imperfection^ 
can be supplied, and these wants satl'ified. This pre- 
supposes self-reliance and confidence in each other.* . 

— Pbihoe OoifSOBT. 

Nature requires that living beings should love one an- 
other, co-operate with, and assist one another. The birds nt 
the air and the beasts of ilie forestall mo've about in groups 
large and small; and sympathize with their respective species 
in the . most remarkable manner. Even the little ants 
and bees exhibit such strong attachments of brotherly 
love that, in their busy and hurried movements, they 
stop to exchange kind courtesies and friendly whispers, 
with one another ; they make a common home, store com- 
mon food, and re\eng6 the attack on one as the attack 
on all I And yet can it be said ^ that man alone on the 
face of the earth is devoid of such brotherly feeling or 
that he does not stand in need of sympathy from his 
fellow creatures at all? No I Man, — boasting of being, 
as he is, the master-piece of created works, and of be- 
ing endowed with rational and moral faculties, compares 

* ijOOT T/te Punrtpal ^teifi opt? A(fch(4ses of li. H. H ifie 
Pnncf Conmt. 
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\er)- unfavourably with tjUier living beings in this 
respect. TJalike other creatures, man is utterly incap 
able of moving about for several years after he U 
ushered into the world ; he cannot eat or digest raw 
food ; sorely needs external covering, and artificial duell- 
ing, a’<d urgently require^ n capons of defence or attack. 
All this necessitates applic.ition for help from numerous 
quarters ; and nothing can be gained unless there is a 
cordial ocMiporation on the part of all.* 

Almost all the ad\antages which man possesses 
above the inferior animals arise from his power of act- 
ing in combination with hia fellows ; and of acconiplfsh- 
ing by the united efforts of numbers wluit could not be . 
accomplished hy the detached efforts of individuols, 

S. Sfll.T.. 

Man, left to himself, living without a fellow,— if he 
could indeed so Hvo — would become of tho ueakesl of 
creatures. Associated with his kind, ho gains* dominion 
over tho stronge-t aniiual>, over the earth and tho ^e.l, 
and, hy his growing knowledge, may ho said to obtain 
a kind of property in tho unucree. 

— Rev. C'rTAKNiKG. 


Man is a social being, demanding for bis happiness 
an infinite variety of tender human bonds. He is linked 
to his fellow-creatures round and round, not hy outward 
iron chains forged on tho anvil of hard necessity alone, 
but by silken cords of inward sympathy and feeling. If 
in his keen desire for happiness he overlooks, or selfislt- 
ly forgets these cords, what happens ? Inevitably t/u’i — 
jarring anti iuwird discord ati«e ; the man has done 

*Frviit Vatnj'fiUl i>n Tlievsn]'hp, iSio, I’t P. ^hwncos Rttoi J'-T 6< 
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Then woighccl the public interest long. 

And long the party’s interest weighed 
And thus decreed the Court above — 

“ Sinco Love is blind from Folly’s blow. 
Let Folly bo the gnide oE Love, 

"Whoro’er the boy miy choose to go’ 

— William Oollln Erianx 


LOVE AND SORROW 

When Love ^v'lb a child, and went idling round, 
’Jilong flowers, the whole summer s day, 

One morn m the valley a bower ho found, 

So sweet, it allur’d him to stay. 

O’erhead, from the trees, hung a garland fair, 

A fountain ran darkly beneath , — 

’Twas Pleasure had hong up the flow’rots there , 
Love knew it, and jump’d at the wreath 

Bat Love didn’t know, — and, at 1ns weak years, 
What urchin was likely to know ? — 

That Sorrow had made of her own salt-tears 
The fountain that murmur’d below 

Ho caught it the wrcith — but with too much haste. 
As boys when impilicnt will do- 
lt fell in those witcrs of briny taste, 

And the flowers wore all wet through 

This garland he now wears night and day , 

And, though it ill sunny appears 
With Pleasure’s own light, each leaf, they say. 

Still tastes of the Fountain of Tears 

— ^TuoaiAb* Mooi B 
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THE HERMIT. 

A Ballad. 

I, 

Turn, gontlo Hermit of tho dale, 

** And guide my lonely way, 

To ^Yhere yon tiper cheers the vale, 
** With hospitable ray. 


** For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
“With fainting stops and slow; 

“ Whore wilds, immeasurably spread, 
"Seem lengtVning as I go.” 

ni. 

“ Forbear, ihy son,” the Hermit cries, 
“ To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

“For yonder faithless phantom flies, 

“ To lure theo to Ihy doom, 

rv. 

“Hero to tho houseless child of want 
“ My door Is open still; 

“ And though my (lorUon is but bcani 
“I give it with good will. 


“ Then turn to night, and freely share, 
Wiafe'er my ceif bestows; 

“ My roshy couch and frugal fare, 

“ My blessing and roposo. 

VI. 

“No flocks that range Iho valley free, 
“To slaughter I condemn; 
aught by that Power that pities me, 
“I learn to pity thorn. 
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vn, 

“Blit from tho moQntam’s gnssy side 
“A guiltless foist I bring ; 

“A scrip with herbs and fruits supply’d, 
“And water from the spring 


“Then, pilgrim, turn, thy circs forego, 
“AH eirth horn ciros are wrong; 
“Mm grants hut little her© helow, 

“Nor wants tbit little long.” 


Soft as the dow from Ucivcn descends, 
Ills gentle icconts toll : 

Iho modest siriugor lowl) bonds, 

And follows to tho coll 

X. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 
The lovely mansion lay, 

A rctugo to the neighbouring poor 
And strangers led astra} 

XI. 

No stores boncith its liumblo thatch 
Ucquircd a mister’s ciro , 

Tho wicket, op’nmg with a latch, 
Receiv’d tho harmless piir. 

XII 

And now, when busj crowds retire 
* To take their ev*mng rest, 

Tho Hermit trimmM his little firt, 

And cheer’d his jicnsivc guest 
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xnr. 

And spread Lis vegetable store, 

And gtiily pres^d, and smiled ; 
And akiU’d in legendary loro 
The Hng’ring hoars bogail’d. 
XTV. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries. 

The cricket chirrups in the hearib. 
The crackling faggot Hies. 
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J3ut nothing could a charm imp-irl 
To soothe tlio stranger’s woe ; 

Por grief was. heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to How, 

XVI. 

His rising cares the Hormit spy’d, 

With answ’ring caro opi>re!st : 

And whence, unhappy youth,” ho cry’d, 
“The sorrows of thy breast ? 

svn. 

“From hotter habiUtions spurn’d, 

“ llcluclanl dost Ibou rove ? 

“Or griovo for friendship iinrotara’d, 

'* Or onregarded love ? 

. xvra. 

s 

" Alas 1 the joys that fortune brings, 

“ Are trifling and decay ; 

“ And those who prize the paltry things, 
"More trifling still than they. 
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• xrx. 

*‘And what is friondship but a camo, 

“A charm that lulls to sloop; 

“ A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

** But leaves the wretch to weep ? 
SX. 

“ And love is still an emptier sound, 

“ The modem fair-one’s jest : 

“ On earth unseen, or only found 
" To warm the turtle’s nest. 

XXI. 

“ l^or shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hnsl 
“ And spurn the sex,” lie said ; 

But while ho spoke, a rising Ulu&h 
His love-lorn guest betray’d. 

xxn. 

Surpris’d ho sees now beauties rise, 

Swift mantling, to tho. view ; 

Like colours o’er tho morning skies, 

As bright, as transient too. 

xxni. 

The bashful look, (lie rising breast. 
Alternate spread alarms : 

The lo\ol} stranger stnuds coufesl 
ii rauiu’ nr aiV der cdstnns. 

XXIV. « 

“ And ah 1 forghe a stranger rude, 

” A wretch forlorn,*’ she cr^'d ; 

"V’hobC feet unhaliow’d thus infnido 
“ V'here Hca>cn and jou reside.* 
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XXV. 

“ But let a maid Uiy pity share, 

“ Whom love has taught to stray : 

V Who seeks tor rest, but finds despair, 
‘'Companion of her way, 

XXVI. 

“ My i'.ither liv’d beside the Tyne, 

“ A wealthy lord was he ; 

“And all his wealth was mark’d as mine, 
' “ Ho had hut only me. 

xxvn. 

‘*To win me from his tender arms, 

“ Unnumbsr’d suitors came ; 

“ Who prais’d rna for impnled charms, 

“ And felt, or feign’d a flame. 

XXViH. 

“ Each hour a mercenary crowd 
“ With riohost proffers strove ; 

“Amongst the tost young Edwin bowed, 

“ But never talk’d of love. . 

■ XXIX. 

“ In humble, simplest habit clad, 

‘ “No wealth nor power had ho; 

“ Wisdom and worth wero all ho had, 

“ But these wero all to me. 

XXX. 

“And when, beside mo In the dale, 

“He card’d lays of love; 

“ Ilis breatli lent fragrance to the gale, 

“ And music to the grove. 
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XXXI. 

" Tho blossom op’ning to the day 
“ The dews ot Heaven refin’d, 

“ Could naught o! purity display 
“To emulate his mind. 


“ Tho dew, the blossom on the trea, 

“ With charms inconstant sliinp • 

“ Their cliarms wero Ws, but woe io me, 
“Their constancy was mine. 

xxxni. 

“ For still I try’d e.nch fickle art, 

“ Imporlnnato and vain ; 

“ And while his pas«ion touch’d my heart, 
“ I trinmpliM in his pain. 

XXXIV. 

“Till quite dejected with my ecorh, 

“Ho left mo to my prido ; 

“ And sought a solitndo forlorn, 

“In secret where he died. 

XXXV. 

“But mine the sorrow, mine the fftnlt, 
“And well my life shall pay; 

“I’ll seek the soMlnde ho sought, 

“And stretch me where he lay. 

XXXVI. 

“ And there forlorn despairing hid, 

“I’ll lay me down and die; 

“ ’Twas so for mo that Edwin did, 

“And so for him will I.” 
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XXXYII. 

** Forbid il IIea^<‘n!” Uie Hermit cryM, 

And clasp’d her to bis breast: 

The wond’ring fair-one turn’d to chide, — 
Twas Edwin’s self that press’d. 

xxxvnr. 

“‘Turn Angelina, ever dear, 

“My charmer, turn to see 

“Thy own tliy long-lost Edwin here, 

“Bestored to love and thee. 

XXXI5. 

“Thus let mo hold thee to my heart, 

“And ev’ry care resign: 

“Ant! ‘'hall wo ne^e^, never, part, 

“Sly life, — my all that’s mine!' 

XL. 

“ No, never from ibis boor to part, 

“%Ve')l live and love so true; 

“The sigh that rends thy constant heart, 

“ Shall break thy Edwin’s too.’’ 

— Goldsmite. 


THE FBIAE. 

It was a friar of hrdors gray, 

WalK’d forth to tell his heads; 

And ho met with a lady fair, 

Clad in a pilgrim’s weeds. 

Now Christ thee save, thon reverend friar, 
I pray thee toll to me, 

If ever at yon holy slirine 
My tine love thon dld’sl see. 
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And how should I know yont true love, 
Prom many another one ? 

0 by his cockle hat and staff, 

And by his sandal shoon. 

Bnt chiefly by his face and mien. 

That were so fair to viewj 

His flaxen locks that sweetly cnrl’d, 
And eyne of lo\oly idne, 

0 lady he is dead and gone ! 

Lady ho Is dead and gone I 

And at his head a green gras? tnrf, 

And at hfs fieefs a stone. 

Within these holy cloisters Jong 
He langnish’d, and he died, 

T-omenting of a hdy’« love, 

And pride. 

Here bore him bate — fac'd on his bier 
Six proper yonlhs and tall, 

And many a tear bedew’d his rrrave 
Within yon kirk-yard wall. 

And art thon dead, thou gentle yonth 1 
And art tboXi dead and gone I 

And didst thon die for lo^ e of me 1 
Break, ornel heart of stone I 

0 weep not, Jady, weep not so j 
Some ghostly comfort seek : 

Let not vain sorrow ri\e thy heart, 

Nor tears bedew thy cheek. 

0 do not, do not, holy friar, 

My sorrow now reprove ; '■ 
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For I have lost the sweetest youth, 

That e’er won lady’s love. 

And now, alas 1 for Iby sad loss 
PII evermore weep and sigh ; 

For thee I only wish’d to live. 

For thee I wish to dia. 

Weep no more, lady, woop -no more, 

Thy sorrow is in vain : 

For violets plock’d tho sweetest sJiowers 
Will ne’er make grow again. 

Our joys as winged dreams do fly, 

Why then should sorrow last? 

Since grief but aggravates thy loss, 
Grieve not for what is past. 

0 say not so, thou holy friar ; 

I pray thee, say not s6: 

For since my true lo%e died for me, 

’lis meet my tears should flow. 

And will he never come again ? 

Will he ne’er come again? 

Ah I no, he is dead and laid in his grave. 
For ever to remain. 

His cheek was rodder than the rose, 

The comTiest youth was ho; 

But ho is dead, and laid in his graie, 
Alasl and woe is me! 

Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers eier: 

One foot on sea, and one on land. 

To one thing constant never. 

B 
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The three conqnorors of the wor]^ are F.'ishion 
Lo>e and Death. 

All thonghts, all pasaions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

AH are bat ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred &ime. 

'-Coleridge. 


Those ■which are worth keeping with everv one, are 
peace and love ; and those which are not to be kept 
even with anj one, are malice and discord. 

— « SlAISTO-i-KnARD.”*- 

fie prayeth well, who loveth weli, 

Both man and bird and beast ; 

He prajeth best, who loveth best, 

All things both gre.at and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth u«, 

He made and loveth all. 

--COLEBIDGE. 


TheSnoblest minds their virtue prote 
. pity, sympathy, and love ; 

These, these are feelings truly fine, 

And prove their owner half di>ine, 

— COWPER. 


• TraniMed hy West. 
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CoTiId we forbear di&pnie, and practise love, 

"We sboald agree as ‘ingels do above. 

— E. ‘Walxer. 


To kflow a thing, what vre can call knowing, a man 
must first love the thing, sympathise with it: that is, 
be ‘virtuously related to it. 

The beginning of all thought, worth the name, is 
Love ; and the wise head never yet was, without first 
the generous heart. 

How can a man, witboat clear vision in his heart 
first of all, have any clear vision in the head.' It is 
impossible I 

— Thomas Oabltle. 

Henrj’ Drummond says,--and how admirably and 
how truly I — that ‘Love is the greatest thing in the 
world.’ Have you this greatest thing ? Yes, How, 
then, does it manifest itself? In kindliness, in helpful* 
ness, in service, to those around yon.' If go, well, and 
good, yon h3%e it. If not, then I suspect that what 
you have been calling love is something else; and you 
have indeed been greatly fooled. In fact, I am sure 
it is ; for if it does "not manifest itself in this way, it 
cannot he true lore, for this is the one grand and never 
iailing test. 

• » • • * 

Helpfulness, kindliness, service, is but the expres- 
sion of love. It is love in action. 

— ^Ralph TWldo Trike. 


The test of tlie true love and service is this — 
that it goes about .and does its good work, it 
never says any thing about it, but lets others 
do the saying. It not only says nothing about it, but 
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more, it has no desire to it known ; and the truer 
it is, the greater the desire to have it unknown save to 
God, and its own true soli. In other words, it is not 
sicklied o’er with a semi-insane desire for notoriety or 
vain glory, and hence never weakens itself nor harasses 
any one else by lengthy recitals of its good deeds. It 
is not the professional good-doing. It is simply living 
its natural life, open-minded, open-hearted, doing each 
day what its hands find to do, and in this finding its 
own true life, and joy. 

— ^RAirH Waldo Trinj,. 

Love is the key to life, and its influences are those 
that move the world. Li\e only in the thongbt of love 
for all and you will draw love to you from all. Livo 
in the thought of malice or hatred, and malice and 
hatred wilt come back to yon. 

— Ralph Waldo Trikb. 

If you wish to be loved, love. 

— Seneoa. 

^Vrite your name with kindness, love, and mercy, 
on the hearts of tlio people you come in contact with, 
vear by year, and you will never be forgotten. 

Dr. Doddridge one day asked his little daughter 
how it was that everybody loved her. “ I know not,”’ 
said she, “ unle-s it be that I love everybody.” 

Love rnles this kingdom without a sword. 

For ne\er anywhere at any time 
Does hatred cease by hatred, always 'tis 
By love that hatred ceases — only Loie, ' 

The Ancient Law' is this. 


Dhammapada.’ 
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£e Tvbo adores God and loves man is a saint. 

— Smrixi. 

Lo>e In all its shapes implies sacrifices. Mach mast 
be conceded, mnch endured, i£ -we wonld love. 

Love seeketh not itself to please, 

ITor for itself hath any care, 

Bni for another gi\es its ease, 

And builds a heaven in hell’s despair. 

. — ^W. Blakp. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

— ”BlBLE-BOBtAKS XIII t>.” 

A crowd is not company, and faces are bnt a gal- 
lery of pictures, where there is no loBe. 

— ^Bacoh. 

Dwell la the love of God and of meo. 
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91. fOR TME MArtOMEDANS. 

"Islam’* signifies the true aod ortl!odo\ ol 

the Mnssalmans or the Mahomedans. It also means- 
tranquility, composure, peace, safety ; salutation, sub* 
mission, surrender J salvation, redemption ; resigning, 
oneself to the divine disposal, consigning oneself to the 
v'ill of God ; striving after righteousness and avoiding 
sinfn] actions. 

The follower^ of Islam are called Moslems, \rho- 
are othenvise the same as Mahomedans, the people of 
Mahommad vrho preached and established the institn- 
tion of Islam.* 

An unknown person said, "0 Mohammed, Instrnct 
me in Islam.” The Prophet said, ” Islam is that thon 
bear witneos that there is no God but God, and that 
Mnhammed is his messenger ; and be steadfast in prayer* 
and charitable ; and fast daring the month Ramdan and 
make a pilgrimage to Caba, it thon have it in thy power 
to go there.” 


The reli^OD of Islam is divided into faith and 
practice. The faith includes^ sis articles: 1. Belief in 
God, 2. in his angels, 3. In his scriptnres, 4. in his 
prophets, 5. in the resnrreciion, 6. in predestination. 

» From a jpamphJet iy Peersadah llolamyan aha* iintaudeen 
Eayavwddten of Kadi. 

•J- TramlaUd ftom Arabtc^ ty Caplatn Matthews 
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The practice includes four points 1 Prayers and pun 
fications, 2 alms, 3 fasting 4 the pilgrimage to Jlecca * 

The practical religion of the Koran attaches the 
highest value to prayer, which among the followers of 
Jlahanimad is invariably preceded by ablution, on the 
principle that while prayer is the key to paradise it will 
only be accepted from persons bodily clean 

The Mahomedans are very rigorous in the obser- 
vance of their ablutions It is regarded by them as a 
duty of divine obligation to wash first their months and 
•faces, and after that their whole bodies This ablution 
must be performed vitha pious intention* 


Among the Mahomedans, very great importance is 
attached to the duty of alms giving In some ca^es alms 
are entirely voluntar} , bnt in other cases, the mode of 
giving IS prescribed by the law The Mahomedans 
call alms zacat, which signifies increase, because it draws 
down God s blessing , and sadakat because they are a 
proof of a man’s sincerity in the worship of God 

Alms giving is regarded by them as so pleasing to 
God that Caliph Omar used to say, “ Prayer carries 
us lialf-waj to God , fasting brings ns to the door 
of his palace , but alms procure us admission * 

The Prophet (Mubammcd) was asked, “ which kind 
of alms IS most excellent ” He said, “ the most excel- 
lent of alms IS that of a man of small property, which 
he has earned by labour, from avhich be gnes as much 
as he IS able ” 

— MlSHCAT-nL-MvsAuiH ”t 


• From Gardner a Fatlha of the TTorW 
•t TranslaUd from Arohtc I Qtplain VatlJ e 
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Mabammad commanded that a \ 7 h 0 Ie month, that oE 
IJamadban, shonld bo appropriated to the exercise of 
fasting, which is so strictly ob3er\ed, that on every daj 
of that month, from sanrise to snnset, total abstinence 
is rigidly adhered to from all liquids, as well as from 
solids. Children aro alone exempt, and if any one of 
the failbfnl is necessjrily precloded from the obserranoe 
of the fast at the appointed time, he must fast afterwards 
for as long a period,*^ 

The time of Ronza (fasting) commences from the 
true morning (and lasts) upto the setting of the sun 
for the reason that God has so commanded in the Great^ 
Book (Koran). (He has said) “Bat and drink (i.e.) in 
the nights of Bamsan, upto the time that the white line 
appears from the dark line and thereafter Bnish the 
Bouza upto the night. By the white line is meant the 
white of the* day t.e. the tree morning and by the dark 
line is meant the darkness of the night i. e. false morning,” 

— “ Hedaia.” 


Prayer is the pillar of religion and the key of 
Paradise. 

— Mahomed. 


The Prophet (Muhammed) said : — 

The key of paradise is prayer, and the key of 
prayer is ablution. 

— “ Ml&nCAT-UL-SlASABIH.t 


God is great I God is great! There is no God but 
God. Mabomot is the apostle of God, Come to prayersi 
* Prom GarJnefs Fa$lh9 of the World 
•{• Tranilated from Araiic iy Gtpt^in J/atlhaes. 
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The Prophet (Muhammed) said, “ tell me, i£ any 
one of yon had a rirnlet before hts door, and bathed 
five times a day in it, whether any dirt would remain 
upon hi3 body ? ” The companions said, “ nothing would 
remain” The Prophet said, “ in this manner vi ill the 
five daily prayers, as ordered by God, do au aj all small 
faults ” 

— "BIrsiTCAT-rL-SrA-siBin 


Allah ' Lord who hv*st aye ' 

0 Sole ' 0 kmy of Glorfs Ra / ’ 

Monarch who ne*er shall pass awaj ’ 
Show 7*hov tons Thy bounties fan 
In early morning sliall onr cry. 

Our wail, mount to Thy Throne on high , 
“Error and am arc wont,” we «igh 
Shoxc Thou lo us Thy bounties /ai>. 

If cometh not from Thee, Thy grace 
Evil shall all our works deface, 

0 Lord of Being and of space ^ 

Show Tlou to M* Tht/ bounties fair 

Creator of security ’ 

To Thj Beloved greetings be ! 

These -uords are m sincerity 

Show Thou to us Jliy bounties fair 

1 Q B A L I sinned hath melee 1 
Yet unto him Tby grace concede , 
Eternal, Answerer m need ' 

Slow Thm to ns Thy bounties fair f 


• TrantlaledfroTn ArckVie hy Caftaui ZlalOtics 
•f- From Ottoman Poems, 
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"We have reached ihe moraiog, and so have all oiher 
inhabitants of God’s empire : praised be God ; And 
there is no other God but God ; one ; To whom there 
is no partner; for him is dominion and praise, and he is 
powerful over all things : O Lord I I supplicate thee 
for the good of this morning; and for ever^ good that 
is in it ; and I seek protection with thee, from the evils 
of this morning and from every evil that may be in it; 
0 Lord, verily, I seek protection with thee from^sickness, 
from age and pride ; and from the contentious and 
calamities of the vorld, and from the punishments of 
the grave. 

— The Prophet's Form of Morkikg Prayer * 

"Wo have reached the night, and so ha^o all other 
inhabitants of God’s empire: praised be God; and there 
is no other God bnt God; one; to whom there is no 
partner ; for him Is dominion and praise, and be is 
poworfnl ofer all things: 0 Lord I I snpplicate 
thee for the good of this night; and for every good that 
is in it ; and I seek protection with thee, from the evils 
of this night, and from every evil that may be in it; 
0 Lord 1 verily, I seek protection with theo from sick- 
ness, from ago and pride ; and from the contentions and 
calamities of the world, and from the punishments of 
the grave. 

— The Prophet’s Form of Evesikg Prayer." 

”0 messenger of God! order mo a prayer to say 
morning and evening.” The Prophet (Slabammed) said, 

** Say, ‘0 God, the knower of the hidden and the open, 
the present and the absent, the creator of tho regions 

® Fron Inxmlalti from Ar^khj Coi’tam 

iTatthcKS. 

-17 — B 
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replied the Prophet. **I have forbidden ye to utter 
shriets and outcries, to beat your faces, and rend your 
garments ; these are suggestions of the evil one ; but 
tears shed for a calamity are as balm to the heart, and 
are sent in mercy. ” * 


ilahomet ^7a3 one day sleeping alone at the foot of 
a tree, at a distance from his camp, -when he w.as awa- 
kened by a noise, and beheld Dnrthnr, a hostile wairior, 
standing over him with a drawn aword. ‘“Oh, Mahomet,” 
cried he, “who is there now to save thee?” “God,” 
replied the Prophet. Struck with conviction, Varthnr 
let fall his sword, which was instantly seized upon by 
Mahomet, Brandishing the weapon be exclaimed in 
-tarn, “ Who is there now to save thee, .Ob, Durlhur ? ” 
“ Alas, no one ! ” replied the soldier. “ Then learn from 
me to be mercifnl,” So saying, he returned the sword. 
The heart of the warrior was overcome ; be acknowledged 
Mahomet a« the Prophet of God, and embraced the 
faith. * 


I have heard that a roraour of the death of your 
Prophet filled you with alarm ; but has any Prophet 
before me lived for ever, that ye think 1 would never 
leave you? Everything happens according to the will 
of God, and has its appointed time, which is not to be 
hastened nor avoided. I return to him who sent me • 
and my last command to yon is, that ye remain tmited • 
that ye love, honour, and uphold each other; that ye 
tihort each other to faith and constancy in belief and 


Irnng't Lift of Mahomet. 
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92. MAN— WOMAN— CHILDHOOD— YOUTH- 
' AND OLD AGE. 

Know, then, ilijself, prcsnino not Gotl io scan, 

The proper stady of mankind is man. 

— Pope. 


IVe see in man a Wing with a material frame, rc- 
cohing inflnonces from Iho light, air, and earlb, cvposed 
to suffering from the oloraents, needing perpetnally fresh 
sapplios of energy from abroad, hungoring and thirsting 
for food, shivori'ng from cold, seeking shelter from heat, 
Impelled by continmlly recorrlng animfll wants, and under 
these impnlscs spending tbo largest part of o\isteDCo in 
making pro\isions for the body. 

—Rev. Chan'.n'iw. 

Man creeps into childhood, bounds into yonth, sobers 
into manhood, softens into oge, totters into second child- 
hood, and stumbles into the cradle prepared for us all. 

Man is tho most cscellent and noble creature of the 
^\orld, tho principal and mighty work of God, wonder of 
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Man IS the only nmmal tliat laughs and vreeps , 
for he IS the only animal that is struck iviih the difEorencag 
hotween avhat things arc, and i\liat they onght to ho 
— William Hazlitt 

JIan IS i religions being The ideas oE god, oE 
sacrifice, oE pri)er, lia\o been intcrw'ovcn with his 
spiritual constitution, and haic, therefore, always strag- 
gled for expression m Ins personal 'ind social life 
j Approach him where }on will, m Englavid, m tho tro- 
pics or at tho antipodes, and bo cvhibitS this unfailing 
prooE o£ his humanity, especnllj m all tho sober moments 
w^ien "he coipmunes most protoandly wi't*n ^imsell, in 
trouble, sorrow, and perplexity, in solitude, m sickness, 
or when xerging close upon the grave* 

Jtan proposes, God disposes 

Old PnoM^Kfi* 


Weak and irresolute is man , 

Tho purpose ot to-day, 

Woven with pains into his plaii 
To-morrow rends away 

• • 

Bound on a xojage of awful leOgth, 

And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength 
Man vainly trusts his own 

Bnt oars alone can never prevail 
To reach the distant coast. 

The breath of heaven must swell the sail. 

Or all the toil is lost 

— Cowprn 


^ From Ckrtii other i£«mert, hy Chirlos SflrdtotOh 
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As the lamp docs not bcm w:thonfc oil, so man can- 
not live withont God * 


Being ’s the bounty o£ the I/ord, and Jlife, the gift 
divine , 

The Breath, the present of His Lore, and Speech 
His Grace’s sign , 

The Bod) 13 the pile of God , the Soul, His Breath 
honign , * 

The Powers thereof. His Glor) ^ Trust , the senses 
His design 

0 th it I knew what here I aiu, tint which mdeod 
IS mine ! t 

Merit and good works is the cad of man’s motion , 
and conscicnco of the same is the accompli hment of 
man’s rest , for tf a man can bo partaker of God’s theatre 
he shall likewise bo partaker of God s rest 

—Bacon 

Han lb bis oisn star, and (ho suul that can 
Render an honest and a jxjrfcct man, 

Commands ill light, all mnuenco, all fate , 
Nothing to him fall" early or too late 
Oar acts our angels arc, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that Tialk bj us still 

— ^Bbauuont and Fletche] 


Man IS of soul and body, formed for deeds 
Of high resol\o, on fancy’s boldest wing 
To soar nnweaned, fearlessly to tnrn 

* ^fom Siyi tji o/ JSdmtxlrtsIiita 6y J/ar JfuHer 
f Slran O/lanan /’aeim 
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Never throw a stone or brick then, 

Though you see no creatnrc near ; 

’Tis a dangerous naughty practice, 

■Which my little ones should fear. 

Never do like those bad children, 

Who aro often in Uio street. 

Throwing stones at dogs or horses. 

Or at anything they meet. 

God will love the child that's goiillc, 

And that trios to do no wrong; 

Think oE this my dearest children, 

Even though you aro so young.* 

DUTIES TO OUR NATURAL PARENTS. 

To out parents wc owe several duties: as first, no 
ovso them reverence and respect. Wc must behave oiu- 
>»olvo3 towards them with all humility and obsorvanoo ; 
and must not upon any prclonco of infirmity in them, 
despise or contemn them either in outward behaviour or 
so much ns inwardly in our hearts. A second duty 
we owe to them is love : we are to bear them a 
real kindness, such as may make us heartily desirous oE 
all manner oE good to them, and abhor to do anything 
that may grieve and disquiet them. The third duty wc 
owe to them is obedience. A fourth duty is to assist and 
minister to them in all their wants, oE what kind so 
ever, whetlier weakness and sickness oE body, decayed- 
ness oE understanding, or poverty and lowness o£ estate ; 
in all these the child is hound, according to his abUity, 
to relieve and assist them. 

— “Thk WnoLu Duty ot Man.” 


• IVom Ovimben's In/anl SduMiMn 
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I 

Novor, ray child, forget to pm^, 

Wh'itoer the bxi'imoss of ilie ilij 
If happy dreams ha\e blo<scl thj sleep, 

If startling fears have made thee woo{ 
holy thoughts begin the day , 

And ne er, ray child, forget to pra\ . 

II 

I’raj Him, b} whom the birds are fed, 

To giae to thee thy daily bred , 

If ncalth hi3 bounty shoald bestow, 

Praise Him from whom all blessings ilow 
IE He who ga\o should take away, 

Oh, no cr mj child, forgot to praj 

ni 

A lime lua) couio when thou wiU miss 
A father's and a mothers ki«s, 

And then, ray child, perchance then *lt see. 
Some who in praj r noer bend their knee 
From such examples turn awaj,l 
And neer, my child, forgot to pray 

— J HA.YNB5> Bayly 


hen I kneel down my prayers to ‘‘ay, 
I. wftsA. >2/3^ , 

No ’ I must think what I slionld be. 

To please God who i« good to me 

He loves to setr a little child 
Obedient— patient too — and mild , 

Not often vng^^, but inclined 
Ah\ lys to do whaPs good aud kind 
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And I must lovt my dear mamma 
And I must lo>o my dear papa. 

And try to please them and to do 
Things that arc right and say whats true 

Foi God 13 always pleased to see 
Cven little children snch as we 
Whose hearts (as angol-i are alove) 

Are full of poate and full of lovt 

— Lan Ijon UabJiNij? 


Oh God * Lend me at all times thy helping lian I 
and bestow upon mo that purity of heart hy which I may 
bo onablfld to bear in min I the obligations I owe to my 
parents and my protectors who take so much pains to 
mamtam me Giant that I may always serve my parent's 
and ne^el offend them or disregard the admonitions that 
ha>o been or that may be given for my welfare loach 
me, Best of Beings f to conduct myself in such a way 
that I may never displease my parents or cam^e them any 
uneasiness "SO that they may* always look upon my be- 
haviour with satisfaction Grant me that nobility of 
heart by which I may lo^e mj brothers relative^, and 
friends, without cherishing malice oi jealousy towaids 
any of them, and by which I may ever refrain from 
slandering other people Let my helmionr be good lu 
every respect and prompt me always to do such action's 
13 may please Thee Help me, 0 adorable Being I 
to rdionnce evil deeds, evil ways, and evil com- 
pany * ^ 


^Chlduns rujCf/mni Iskv-aroj diumi, Ij 
Prartfaiu Satuuj 


tie Ahiciltl/ud 
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Pather, help each little child, 

Make us truthful, good, and mild, 

Kind, obedient, modest, meek. 

Mindful of the words we speak, 

What is right, may we pursue, 

What is wrong, refuse to do ; 

What is evil seek to shun, 

^This we ask for every one. 

— ^Mounino B . XiW . 

A PJIAYER, 

Giver of our every blessing, 

Thou, for whose unceasing care, 

'Earth is still her praise addressing, 

Hear thy little children's prayer. 

Wisdom, with our stature, grant us, 

Goodness with each growing year, 

Kor let folly’s viles enchant us 
From onr doty’s sacred sphere. 

Grant ns hope when Hfo is ending ; 

When the pulse forsakes the breast, 

May our spirit upward tending, 

Father 1 in thy bosom rest. * « 


YOUTH. 

Tbo whole period of youth is one essentially of £or- 
matfoD, eifTlTcatTon, fnstructfon. There is not an hour of. 
it, hut is trembling with destinies ; not a moment of which, 
once passed, the appointed work can ever bo done again, 
or the neglected blow can*bo struck on tbo cold iron. 

— ^Ru^^kik. 


From Ckamltrit Infant VducaUoti. “ g 
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Youth IS the season £or improvement 


The right time to edacate the will aright is m 
youth 

— Locke 


It IS less pamful to learn in youth than to be igno- 
rant in age 

Do such deeds in the former part of your life, as 
■would mafee you happy in old age 

— Jaim Precept 

Youth is the season of hope, energy, and enthusiasm, 
jet often clouded with error, conceit, and inexperience 
Youth needs counsel, sympathy, and encouragement, 
■while its brilluncy»is dimmed by neglect, restraint, and 
indifference There is life, power, ambition in the youth- 
ful breast, imless blighted by the frosts of censure, re- 
buke, and discouragement , there is love, regard, and 
confidence in its in£ercoar«e with parent«, elders, and 
superiors, unless its spirit is broken, its pride destroyed, 
or its affections trifled with, youth is largely the creature 
of its surroundings ; it is shaped by father’s example, 
mother’s prayers, and home influence 

In youth it is the outward aspect of things that 
most engage us ; while lo age, thought or reflection is 
the predoiuibating quality of the mind Hence youth is 
the time for poetrj, and age is more inclined to philoso- 
phy In practical affairs it is the same , a man shapfes 
bis resolntions m youth more by the impreSMons that the 
outward world makes upon hiia, whereas, when he is old, 
it IS thought that determines lus actions * 

— ScnopEnnAUER. 


® From Ckiunreh and ilaxtmi, translated ly Saunderi. 
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I. 

^lany there are who oH their lot complain ; 

^any there are who rail at fate in ^’ain ; 

Bat on himself weak man should rent his rage, 
Error in yonfh must lead to gloom in age. 

n. 

llany there are content in humblest lot : 

Many there are, though poor, who murmur not: 
M*rite then in gold on their recording page : 
Tirtue in youth must lead to bliss in age. - 

— T. Batly. 


The year I compare, as I £ni! for a trntb, 

The Spring unto Childhood, the Summer to Youth, 
The Harvest to Manhood, the M’inter to Age, 

All quickly forgot, as a play on a stage. 

— ^Tdsser. 


There are in evistence two periods, when we shrink 
from any great vioissitode — early youth and old age. In 
the middle of life we are indifferent to change, for wo 
have discovered that notlung is, in the end, so good or so 
bad as it at first appeared. "We know moreover how to 
accommodate outsell es to circumstances ; and enough of 
exertion is still left in us to cope with the event ; but 
age is heart-wearied and tempest-torn, why should they 
then be in turmoil for the few days ? 


, YOUNG MEN. 

The youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity. 

— Lord Beacoxsfield. 

A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, 
if he have lost no tim^. 
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3oang men aro filter to indent than to ]uJge 
fitter for e^ecntion than for connsol , and fitter for n'‘« 
projects than for settled ba^mess 

— Bacon 


Socrates ad\i«ed joung men to look at themsol\e> 
in a glass, that if the) a\ero fair and handsome, thej 
might take earo not to do anything unworthy of their 
heautj, and if on the contrary they wero tigl} and de- 
formed, that then they should cntlearour to efface the 
defects of the bodj by the airtues of tho mind 

'ionng men’s happiness and well hemg as indiiiduaK 
m after-life, must necessarily depend mainly upon them- 
«eli€s—cpoo their omi diligent self-cnltare, self disci- 
pline, and self-control — and aboio all, on that honest an 1 
npnght performance of indnidoal duty, which is the 
glory of manly character • 


^Sorc the young bat heartily and babitnally impress 
ed vith the conviction, that God knows all our tlioughts 
and actions, and that obodicnce to His will is in all 
cases oar duty, and m all cases onr true wisdom, they 
a%oiildhavea support to Mrlnons principles and dispo itions 
^hich avould naually enable thoae to stand firm in the 
day of trial, and give them a- general decision, vigour 
and permanency 

— Re\ Hr Gakpentep 

Between the ages of forty fiao and sivty, a man, who 
has properly regulated himself, may bo considered in the 
prime of life His matured strength of constitution 
renders him imporvions to an attack of disease, and e\ 


Projn Jnlrociuclio i lt> Self Uelj^ 
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periencc has given soaatlness to his jndgment. His mind 
is resolute, firm and equal, all his fancUons * are in the 
highest order, he assumes masterj’ o\er his business, 
builds up a competence he has laid in early manhood, and 
passes through a period of life attended by many grati- 
fications. Then he must proceed carefully, and he Tvill 
even then have time and things to enjoy. 

There are four things in the world difficult to do ; 
those who can do them shall certainly obtain much happi- 
ness (merit) and escape poverty. And whal are the four ? 

First, when in the heyday of youth not to he dis- 
dainful i 

Secondly, when advancing in years to give op thoughts 
about pleasure ; 

Thirdly, when rich, to bo ever mindful of charity; 

Fourthly, to give respectful attention to the words of 
ft wise teacher,* 

Still blind to reason, nature, and his God, 

Youth follows pleasure, till be feels tho rod 

Of sad experience, then bemoans bis fate, 

ISor sees his folly, till it is too late.t 

To train np their houfeeholds is tho business of the 
old; to obey their parents, and to grow in wisdom is 
the ha-iae«3 of the jonag. 

— Smiles. 

Though vig’rons health thy tide of life sn3tain«, 

And youthful manhood revels in thy reins : 

•* jFrort the QiRon, tromlaied ty DtnL 

Fron JitictcVt Select FalUs 
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^\ith ^e^©^enlI awo regard the bending sigo, 

Nor thoughtless mock th’ infirmities o£ age * 

The chief recommendation of a ) oeng man is modest j , 
obedience to parent®, and affection for relations 

— UlCFPO 


The child «hould saj — 

1 I ^\^ll support them who supported me 
J 1 will perform family duties incumbent on them. 
1 I will goard their proportj 
4 I will make my«olf worth) to be their heir 
’) "W hen the) are gone, I will honour their memorj t 
— Gadxasia. 

ought not to speak eiil of old ago, for we all 
hope to reach it. 

A boy may bo clever, jet not a boy whom we can 
loie or adrairt, To insure our affection, a joung per- 
son ret^uires to be amiabli lo temper, good in disposi- 
tions, and correct m bis condncl , and if ho be at the 
same time quick in apprehension — that is, drier, so 
much the bettor. 

— CiiAHunn® 


oe, woe to him, on safety bent, 

Who Creeps to ago from youth. 

Failing to grasp his liEe*s intent. 

Because be fears the truth, 

— H Alfobd. 


• From Be cicl, i SeUct Fallea 
j- Front DaiicTs Budlhta'a 
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0 youth, in this the golden season of thy days, choose 
■wisely, — 

Choose ■well for here tlie current springs whose 
stream 

May flow in honour or in shame ; therefore, be 
donbly careful. 

Let virtue, goodness, troth, be thy first, thy earliest 
aim. 

— C'HARu:s Hexrv Hangfr. 


I would ha\6 you 

Not stand so much on your gentility, 

'Which is an airj' and mere borro^w’d thing 

Prom dead men’s dost and bones ; and none of 
yours 

Dscept you make and hold it. 

— JOHX&0>, 

0, now, while health and vigour still remain, 

Toil, toil, my lads, to purchase honest gain I 

Shun idleness 1 shun pleasure's tempting snare ! 

A youth of revels breeds an ago of care.* 

0 youth { 'glorious is man's heritage I this good!} 
earth of ours, 

God’s dear and precious gift, full of infinite stores, 
all thine, — 

All at thy command, — inonntain, and ■wood, and 
fertile plain, — 

Deep ocean, the expansive fields of air, earth’s em- 
bowelled riches, — 

All thine, with no stint, no check, no limitation, to 
thy enjoyment, 

« -Froff* JJaeieVs Select FaiUt. 
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Save this — that thy share is according to the hearti- 
ness of thy endeavours. 

— Charlfs Henry Hanger. 


When wayward children in the pride of yonth, 
Scorn wisdom’s precepts, and the curb of truth; 
Laugh at experience, and her sagest rules, 

And hold restraints the doting tits of fools; 

They thoughtless rush, where folly leads the way, 
Where evils throng, and vice holds lordly sway. 

Yet hoary age by long experience knows. 

Where vices flourish, and where evil grows ; 

With cautious fondness for the budding mind, 

Warns from the path, where ills with ill’s combin’d; 
Whilst heedless yonUi, in all the pomp of pride, 
fSpurn at bis prudence, and hia laws deride. 

A few short years disperse the dazzling shade, 
Which fame excited, and which transports made ; 
Wearied and pall’d with pleasure’s fleeting joys, 
Which madness raves for, and uliich health destroys; 
Too late they find, by sage experience taught, 

Tho rules of age are with trne wisdom fraught.* 


age 


Young men soon give, and soon forget affronts. Old 
is slow in both. 

— Addison. 


>Spare when ^on are >oung and spend when you are 

old. 


Keflect that health is transient, death impends. 

Ne’er in thy day of jonthfnl strength do aught 
To grieve thy conscience, lest when weakness comes. 


i^rojR J}cviic\'a SeUet FalUi, 
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And then nrt on a lied of sickness laid, 

Pear and remorse augment tky sniferings.* 

— " Mahabearaxa.” 


Oh friend 1 bo on yonr gnard, 

Hecite fre«jnently the name of God. 

Youth— a period of madness — is short-lived 
As is granted to yon by God. 

Yon will depart withonl yonr having glorified God 
"When Death will be sent to you. 

Yon dress yourself in variegated clothes 
And adorn yonr external featores; 

But salvation is impossible without devotion, 

■When the baltor of death is round yonr neck. 
You cover your head with n fastidious lurban, 

' And ore chewing betel-nut and leaf, 

“When the summons of Death will come to arrest you, 
You shall have to go In a state of nudity, 
l\ablr says, “hearken oh yo boorl 
Do not be vain and conceited 
Dver adore God ’almighty 
Or else 'do not blame Death. 

— KabIr. 


YOUTH AKD SORIIOW. 

“ Get ihes hark, Pwrow, gsi ihee hack ! 
Aly brow is smooth, mine eyes are bright, 
^ty limbs are full of health and strength, 
3Jy cheeks are fresh, my heart is light. 

So, get thee back! oh, g®t thee back! 
Consort with age, hnt not with me; 

* t'rom luJlaa TVitd'jnt Ay ifonkr Wtlliamt. 

.’»G — n 
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Why shouldst thoa follow on my track ^ 

I am too young to live with thee ” 

“ 0 foolish Youth, to scorn thy friend I 
To harm thee wherefore should I seek 
I would not dim thy sparkling eyes, 

Nor blight the roses on thy cheek 

1 would but teach thee to be true 
And should I press thee over-much, 

Ever the flowers that I bedew 
Yield fragrance to the touch ’ 

Get thee back. Sorrow, get thee back I 
I like thee not, thy looks are chill 
The Sunshine lies upon my heart. 

Thou showest me the shadow still 

So, get thee back I ob, get thee back ! 
Nor touch my golden locks with grey, 
Tlhy shouldst thou follow on my track’ 
Let me be happ} while I ma\ ” 

“ Good friend, thou needest sage advice , 
1 11 keep ihj heart from growing proud, 
I’ll fill tby mmd with kindly thoughts. 
And link thj pity to the crowd 

Wouldst have a heart of pulseless stone? 
Wouldst be too happy to be good 
Nor make a human woe thine own. 

For «ako of human brotherhood ' ’ 

“ Get thee back. Sorrow, get thee back I 
4\by should I weep while I am young 
I have not piped — have not danced — 
lly morning «ongs I have not sung 
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The "w^orld is beautiful to me, 

■Why tarnish it to soul and sense ? 

Prithee begone 1 I’ll think of thee 
Some half a hundred \rintet3 henCe.’’ 

“0 foolish Youth, thou know'st me not; 

I am the mistress of the earth — 

’Tis I give tenderness to love ; 

Enhance the privilege of mirth ; 

Eednc the human gold from dross ; 

And teach thee, wormling of the sod, 

To look beyond thy present loss, 

To thy eternal gain with God.” 

“ Get thee hack. Sorrow, get thee back I 
I’ll learn thy lessons soon enough : 

If virtuous pleasure smooth my way, 

Why should thou seek to moke it rough ? 
Ko fruit can ripen in the dark, 

No bud can bloom in constant cold — 

So, prithee, Sorrow, miss thy mark. 

Or strike me not till I am old.” 

“I am ihy friend, thy best of friends; 

No bud in constant beats can blow — 

The green fruit withers in the drought, 
But ripens where the waters flow. 

The sorrows of thy yoathfnl day 
Shall make thee wise In coming years ; 
The brightest rainbows ever play 
Above the fountains of onr tears.” 

Youth frowned, but Sorrow gently smiled 
Upon his heart her hand she laid. 

And all its hidden sympathies 
Throbbed to the fingers of the Maid. 
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Ami ■when his head grow grey 'with Time, 

He owned that Sorrow spoke the truth, 

And that the harvest of his prime 
"Was ripened by tbo rains of Youth.* 

— C. Maokay. 


TO THE YOUNG. 

Mark me 1 I ne’er presume to teach * 

The man of wisdom, grey and sage ; 

’Tis to the growing 1 would preach 
From moral text and simple page, 

First I would bid thee cherish truth 
As leading star in virtue’s train ; 

Folly 013}' pass, nor tarnish youth, 

, ' But falsehood leaves a poison stain. 

Keep watch, cor let the burning tide 
Of Impulse break from all control ; 

The best of hearts needs pilot-guide 
To steer it clear from Error’s shoal. 

One wave of Passion’s boiling tiood 
May all the sea of Life disturb ; 

And steeds of good but iicry blood 
■\Vill rush on death without a onrb. 

Think on tho course ye fain would run, 
iXad. moderato the. wild, desire % 

There's many a one would drive the sun, 

Only to set tlie world on fire. 

Slight not the one of honest worth, 

Because no star adorns bis breast; 

* From roel$ of Iht 20th Century, by tht Rfv, R. A. WdlmoU 
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The lark soars highest from the earth, 

Tet ever leaves the lowest nest. 

Heed but the bearing of a tree, 

And if it yield a wholesome fruit ; 

A shallow, envions fool i» he, 

ITTio spurns it for its forest-root. 

Let fair hnmanity he tbiao, 

To fellow-man and meanest brute : 

*Tis nobly Hught — the code’s divine— 

Blercy is God’s chief attributo. 

The coward wretch whoso hand and heart 
Can bear to torture aught below, 

Is e^er first to quail and start 
From slightest pain or eqnal foe. 

Be not too ready to condemn 
The wrong thy brothers may have done ; 

Bre too harshly censure them 

For human faults, ask—** Have T none i ” 

Live that thy young and glowing breast 
Can think of death without a sigh ; 

And be assured t/iat life is best 
H’hich finds vs least afraid to die 

— Eliza Cook. 


OLD age. 

What is everybody doing at the same time '' 

Ail*, growing older. 

What makes old ago s-td is not th.it our jo}3 bat 
that onr hopes then cease. 
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Enlarge my life with mnltitnde oE days, 

In health and sickness, thns the sappliant prays ; 
Hides from himself his state, and shun® to know 
That life protracted is protracted woe. 

— Dp JonsftO'i. 

Long life in itself may not he any real advantage 
■to its possessor IE the later years are years of pain 
and suffering, it may not seem desirable that they should 
he prolonged. Bat is it not trno that much of the 
disease which embitters old ago is the result of ignorance 
or carelessness in former years? "We have often to paj 
dearly for our experience; for nothing is more certain 
than that we shall reap m old age what we have sown 
an childhood and ;joath • • # * 

It IS v-heu our physical power is good, and our inmd 
olear that we are conscious of the delight of existence, 
and under snch conditions old age is not simply a bur- 
den to he borne, but it is a time of quiet happiness and 
content To he in good health is worth all the effort* 
any one can put forth, and it more than pays for all that 
is expended to attain it.* 

Years do not make sages they only make old men. 

A man is not an elder, because his head is gray. 
His age may be ripe, but he is called old in vain 
He, in whom there is truth, virtue, love, resiFtist 
moderation, he •who is free from impurity and is wise he 
IS called an elder. 

— G VLTAMA. 

• From TFar^ antZ LocVa Long Life Seuet, edited ly George 
BlacK 
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No old age is agreeable but that of a wise man. 

— Old Spakish Pboverb. 


An ago that melts in unperceived decay, 

And glides in modest innocence avray ; 

AYbose peacefnl day benevolence endears, 

Whose night congratulating conscience cheers. 
The gen’ral fav’rite as the general friend ; 

Snch age there is, and who would wish its end? 

— JoHNSOif. 

It is a most beautiful thing to see a long life end- 
in such perfect happiness and peace.* 

The valoe of youth is justly appreciated by the old. 

When leaning on the staff 
Amid the crowded street. 

With feeble step and wrinkled face 
Some aged form I meet. 

However poor and weak, 

Or ignorant and low, 

1 must respect their hoary hairs, 

For God has told me so. 

I love to see the hair 
* All venerably grey, 

A crown of glory ’tis to those 
"Who walk in Wisdom’s way. 

I love the reverend head, 

With years and honours white, 

’Tis like the ripened fruit of heav’a. 

And angels bless the sight.! 


® Jtemarlt on Hr. Glaitiane's old a<jo, 
“f From Chamheri$ Infant EdacaC on. 
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OLD MEN. 

He that spares TYhen lie is yoang, maj the better 
spend when he is old 

'W hen thou hast become old, refrain from bojishness , 

Leave sport and mirth to youths 

— Sadi’s GuListAh * 

If he 13 a fool, who at forty applies to Hippocrates 
tor health, still more is he one who then first applies to 
Seneca for wisdom t 

Happy tho man whoso constant thought 
(Though in the school of hardship taught) 

Can send romembraoce back to fetch 
Treasures from life’s earliest stretch , 

"Who, «elB approving can review 
Scenes of past virtues, which shine through 
The gloom of age, and cast a ray 
To gild tho evening of bis day' 

Not eo the guiUj wretch confin’d 
No pleasures meet fais conscious mind , 

No blessings bronght from early youth. 

But broken faith, and wrested truth , 

Talents idle and nnuad. 

And every trust of Heav’n abus’d; 

In seas of “ad reflection lost, 

Trom horrors still to horrors tosa’d, 

Tteason ^ue 'vumnli ’nrm» ‘to ihevr. 

And gives the helm to mad Despair 


• Translate I ly Plaits 

f From Qrae an s Art of If arWy Tf tsJom translated from the 
Sj an th 1) j Jaeohs 
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Ye gods, hoT? gracefally the good man bears 
His cumbrous honours of increasing years ! 

Age, oh my father, is not, as {hey say, 

A load of evils heapM on mortal clay, 

Unless impatient folly aids the curso, 

And weak lamenting makes our sorrows worse. 

He, whoso soft soul, whose temper ever even, 

"Whoso habits, placid as a cloudless heaven, 

Approve the partial blessings of the sky. 

Smooths the rough road, and walks untroubled by ; 
Untimely w'rinklcs furrow not his brow, 

And gniceful wa^e his locks of roorond snow. 

, ‘ ~J. H. jMebivalb. 

"What a celestial happiness to bo able to re/lect on 
the past, and say to yourself with truth, "I ha^e lived 
so many years, during which I have been employed in 
sowing the seeds of holy works ; I do not wish to begin 
my daja afresh, and I regret not that they are passed 
aw ay. ” 

— Sturu^s UEH,Ecm.vs. 


PRATER. 

IVith years oppress’d, with sorrows worn. 
Dejected, harassed, sick, forlorn, 

To Thoe, 0 God, I pray ! 

To Tliee my witfier'V fiauefs arise; 

To Thee I lift my failing eyes ; 

O cast mo not away* 

— Sir R. GR^^r. 

WHAT MAKES A HAPPY OLD AGE. 

“You aro old, father WUliim, ” tho jouiig man 
criod ; 
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You are hale, father William, a hearty old man, 
Now tell me the reacou I pray.” 

“ In the days of my yonlli ” father William replied, 
“I remembered that youth would fly fast, 

And abused not my health, and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last.'' 

“You are old, father William,” the young man cried, 
“ And pleasures with youth pass away ; 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone; 
Now tell me the reason I pray.” 

“ In the days of my youth," father William replied, 
“ I remembered that youth could not last ; 

And I thought of the future, whateror J did, 

That I never might grieve for the past,*’ 

“ You are old, father William," the young man cried, 
“And life must be hastening away ; 

Tfou are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ; 
Now tell me the reason I pray." 

“I am cheerful, young man,*' father William replied, 
“ Let the cause thy attention engage ; 

In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 
And ho hath not forgotten my age I*' 

— SouihLY. 
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93. MANNERS (good). 

PoHlcucss is to a man 'wliat beauty is to a \soman. 
Polished manners have made hnndreds suecessfnJ, -ivhilo 
the best oE men by their hardness and coolness have done 
themselves an incalculable injury, the shell being so 
rough that the avorld could not believe that there a\as a 
precious kernel arithin it. 


Hauners are not idle, hut Ibo 
• and ot lojail mind. 


fruit of noble nature 
— Tennysos. 


If tboo would fully know what manuers meau, 
Then learn from noblo women \sbai they teacb. 


The society of ^omen is the clement of good 
manners. 


— GoErnf. 


Believe mo, Sir, it is of little import 
To boastvof noble birth, unless accord 
The manners with the rank : — ungratoEul thorns 
Are most offensive in a goodly soil. 

— "MrJcncmiAKATiKA..”* 


They said to Lokman the sage, " of whom didst thou 
Icam Tnanners7 ” “ Of the ill-mannered,” he replied ; 

• A drama tramlatedfrom Ssulnt by II. U- TKikon. 
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“for anything on Ihoir part which was disapproved m 
my sight, I avoided.” 

— SAdi’s GuLIblAl..* 

Affahihty is the true pass-port to favour both in 
man and woman. If you bo affable, you >vill be liked 
vheroNcr yon go; if a lady bo affable, though cier so 
plain in features, she will gain all hearls, nhile the 
merely beautiful or the bandsomo may fail to make a 
Eavourablo impression, AffabiHly, therefore, whether in 
mm or woman, along with moral and intollcciual uorlh, 
ought to bo tbe great object of cnlti^ation.f 

Civility will alw.ays reproduce itsolE in others, and 
the man ^\ho is alw.iys polilo will bo sure to get it at 
least as much as ho gi\cs. ‘‘No man,” says llacou, 
“will bo deficient in respect towards ollicrs, who knows 
the >*310© of respect to himself.” 

Deep learning will make yon acceptable to the 
learned, but it is only an easy and obliging behaviour, 
and entertaining conversation, that will make you agree- 
able in all companies. 

“Cnility,’’ Said Lady Montague, “costs nothing and 
buys everything,” 

Desire to please and you will infallibly please. 

—Old Maxim. 

Wliat is wanting in sincerity cannot be made up by 
mere courtesy. Let tho great consider this4 

® Translated by Platts. 

t From CftttHi6cra*« ZCtsicUany 

X From, tn?6ani Danby's Ideas and Ilcahtm 
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SemUty and civility are as opposite as tlie poles. 
One U despicable, 'wbile the other is in the highest 
degree desirable. That elyle of manners, arhlch combines 
self-respect with respect for the rights and feelings of 
others, is a qaality to be cnitivated with extreme dili- 
gence. 

The person riding mo«t make salim to him on foot 
first; and he that goes along, to person who is sitting down ; 
and a small party mnst sallm to a Large party ; and the 
jonng to the old. 

— “ M isn c ^T-tX-SI 4 s i BI H " 


He who langhs at an impertinence, 

Makes luraself its accomplice, 

— ChiSBSF SVYIKO. 

A main fact in the Imtory of manners is the won- 
derful expressiveness of the hnman bocl^. IE it were 
made of glass, or of air, and the thoughts ^Ye^e written 
on steel tablets within, it conld not pnblish more trnly 
its meaning than now. H’ise men read slwrply all yonr 
private history in jour look and gait and behaviour. 
The whole economy of nature is bent on expression.! 


A well-bred man will converse with his inferiors 
withont insolence, and with Hs snperlors with respect 
and ea«e. Add to this, that a man of a gentleman-hke 
heha\ iour, though of inferior parts is better received than 
a man of superior abilities, who is unacquainted with the 

* Trtinslaled yrom Arabic, tjf Oijitam Jlaffbtvs 
■f /Vi»M Tfii C>iuluct of Ztfe by li TT. &mrson 
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'world. Wodo'sty and a poliic ea^y assnrance should ho 
nnited. 

— }jOTiTi CnESTPnriFI,!). 

Kofinod policy over has hecn tlio parent oC confn- 
sion ; and over will ho •'O, as long as the world emlnros. 
Plain good intention, which is os easily discovered at 
tho /Irst view, .as fraad is snrely detected at last, is, Jet 
me say, ot no mean forco in tho government of man- 
kind. Qennino simplicity of heart is an healing and 
cementing principle. 

. — Bdeke. 


Gentility drives away grief and brings Joy in its 
train ; 

Qontility opens tho gato of fortnne and wards oft 
tho evil attempted by foes. 

Gentility subdacs all hearts and keeps the person 
possessing it free from sorrow ; 

Gentility dispels ignorance and beautifies the fea- 
tures. 

Gentility is a noble ac«joisition in Iho world, it tends 
tovrards piety ; 

S.*imal says it is the abode of joy and prosperity, 

— SAmal. * 

20 niFOLlTE TillNGB. 

1. Ijond and boWerons laughing. 

2. Beading when, others ate talking, 

n. Reading alond in comjiany without being asked. 

•t. Talking when others are reading. 

Spitting about the houoe, smoking or chewing. 

G. Cutting fmgei nails in company. 


jt (fujar^it lioci. 
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7. Leaving church botoro vrorehip is closed. 

8. "Whispering or langbiog in church. 

P. Correcling older persons than yourself, especially 
parents. 

10. Leaving a stranger •wUhont a seat. 

11. Gazing rndely at strangers, 

12. A want o£ respect and reverence for seniors. 

13. Tlecoiving* a present without an expression of 

gratitude. 

14. Making yourself hero of your own storj’. ■ 

15. Laughing at the mistake of others. 

16. Joking others in company. 

17. Commencing talking before others have finished 

speaking. 

18. Answering (|Qestious that have been put to others. 
10. Commencing to eat as soon as yon get to the 

table. 

20. Not listening to what one is saying in company. 
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0 Morey ! Jleav’aJj’ born ! Sweet .attribute ' 

Thou gieat, thou best prerogative oE power I 
Justice may guard the throne, but join'd with thee, 
On rocks o£ adamant it stands secure, 

And brarea the storm beneath. 

— SoumviLLr, 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the genllo rain from lieavon 
Upon the place boneatb : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesaeth him that gives, and him that takes. 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
Tbe throned monarch better than bU crown ; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

■Wherein doth sit the dread and fear oE kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred Bw.ay ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When Mercy seasons justice, 

— Shakespeare, 

Over every work is Mercy joint assessor to Jove on 
bis throne. 


Mercy is the might of the lighteons. 

— "VisnKD PhrAna.” 
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Mercy is the root oE all religion, 'conceit the root 
oE irreligion ; 

*Do not gi\c np Mercy,* says Tulasid.is, * so long as 
the sonl dwells in the body.* 

— T(7I,A«:rDAS,* 


The nierciEnl man doetb good to bis own soul ; bnt 
ho that is crnel tronbletb bis own flesh. 

’ — “Bible — Pboverbs 11.” 


Of nil the pntlis that lead to human bli'ss. 

The most secnre and gratefnl to our steps 
With mercy and humanity is mark’d ; 

The swoot-tongncd rumour of a gracious deed 
Gan charm from hoslilo hands the tipliEted blade. 
The gall oE anger into milk transform, 

And dress the brow oE enmity in smiles. 

— ^Richabd Glover. 

Nothing is more piaisewortby, nothing more suited 
to a great and illu«lrions man than placability and a 
merciEul disposition. 

— Cicero. 

Wilt thou draw near the nature o£ the Gods ? 

Draw near them, then, in being merciEul : 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 

— SnAKESrEARV. 

What greater praiKo of God and Man than mercy 
for to shew, 

Who merciless, slnll mercy find, that merej’ ^heus 
to few 'i 

— Tu'jspr, 


.1 flujmtih 

.58— B 
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Ho who is merciful towards his fellow-crea’ures shall 
receive mercy. 


Talmup.” 


Who will not mercy onto others show, 

How can he mercy over hope to liaye ’ 

— Sprnser. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, , 

To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I fo others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

— Pope. 

Compassion is an emotion of which we ought never 
to be ashamed. Graceful, particularly in youth, is the 
tear of sympathy, and the heart that melts at the tale 
of woe ; we shonld not permit ease and indnlgonce to 
contract our affections, end wrap us up in a selfish en- 
joyment. But wo should accustom ourselves to think of 
the distresses of human life, of the solitary cottage, tho 
dying parent, and weeping orphan. Nor ought we ever 
to sport with pain and distress in any of our amuse- 
ments, or treat oven the meanest insect with wanton 
cruelty. 


—Dr. Blair. 
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Blessed iro tho mcrciEnl: for thoy shall obtain 
mercy. 


— *'Bidle-St. Matthew 5.’* 


THE PnOPflET MAHOMED AND A HOSTILE 
AVATimOR. 

Mahomet iras one day eleoping alono at iho foot of 
a tree, at a distance from his camp, when ho was 
awaLened by a noise, and beheld Dnrthur, a hostile 
warrior, standing over him with a drawn sword, “ Oh, 
Mahomet, ” cried he, “ who is there now to save thee ? ” 
“ God, '* replied the Prophet. Strnck with conviction, 
Dnrthnr let fall his sword, which was instantly seized 
upon by ^fahomet. Brandishing the weapon, be exclaimed 
in turn, “"Who is there now to save thee, oh Dorthur?" 
*' Alas, no ono t ’’ replied tho soldier. " Then learn from 
me to be mercifal. ” So saying he retnrned the sword. 
The heart of the warrior was overcome ; be acknowledged 
Mahomet as the Prophet of God, and embraced the 
faith. • 




• From /fung*t L%ff oj Mahomtl, 
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It IS the mind tint maketh good or ill, 

That maketh wretch oi happy, rich or poor 
Tor some, that hath abundance at his will. 

Hath not enough, bnt wants m greatest store , 
And other, that hath little a-l s no more, 

But lu that little is both rich and wise , 

Tor wisdom is most riches, fools thoreforo 
Thej are wlueli do by aows dense , 

Silh each unto himself Ins life may fortnnise 

— Sn ■NSEH 

In 5 on consists the pleasure of tlie treat, 

Not in the price or flavour ot the meat 

— IIoRAcr 


There’s nothing either good or bad 
But thinking mikes it •'O 

— SnAKFSPBARr 


IE anything external aexes jou take notice that it 
is not the thing uhich disturbs jou, but your notion about 
it which notion )ou maj dismiss at once lE jon please 
— Maicls Atjrllu'! 

It IS the soul tliat sees , the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind de'scrie® , 

And thence delight, disgust, or cool indifference ri«o 
A\ben minds are joyfnl then we look around, 

And wlnt h *ieen 11 all on fairj groun I , 
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Again tho}- sicken and on every view 
Cast tlieir own doll and melancholy hiio , 

Or i£ absorbed by their peculiar cares, 

Xhe vacant eye on viewless matters glares, 

Our feelings still upon our views attend, 

And their own Natures to Iho objects lend 

— CrABLL 


Slone w xlU do not a pri on iii iko, 

Nor iron birs a tige , 

Minds mnocont and quiet lake 
lhat for an hermitage 

— R Lovli 

A nimd is not to bo changed bj place or time, 
Tho nund is its own phee, and m itsolf 
C in make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven 


Tho groat designs that have been digested and matur- 
ed and the great literary works that have beon begun 
and hnishod in prisons, fully prove that tyrants have not 
jot discovered any chains that can fetter the mind 

— Colton 


The hero’s laurel fades , the fame 
1 or boundless «cience is but wind , 

And Samson’s strength n brutal name, 

Without dominion of the mind 

— ^Tno'iVb bcoTT. 

Ibo waj to find freedom is within thjscif 

— Xlll Voiu 01 TIIL ‘'ILEVCL 
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Simplicity of life and manners produce tranquility 
of mind. 


Wljeo ODf 

Abandons all Uie wishes of one’s heart, 

Pleased in and by oneself, then is one called 
A steady-minded person. One whose heart 
Is not dejected in calamity. 

And who in comforts feels no joy, from whom 
Affection, fear and wrath have fled, is called 
A steady-minded sage. 

— “BHA.GAVAD-GiTA.” * 


Beneath the stroke of life’s changes, 

The mind that shaketh not, 

Without grief or passion, and secure, 

This is the greatest blcssing.t 

— GACrAUA. 

Who lacks the pleasures of a tranquil mind , 

Will something wrong in every station find ; 

Bis mind unsteady, and on changes bent,. 

Is always shifting, yet is ne’er content. $ 

If solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breasts this jewel lies, 

And they arc fools who roam. 

. — Cotton. 

What is one of the best of all earthly possessions ? 
Am. Self-possession. 


* ’Tranilaled b>f K. T. Ttlang. 
■1 From David's Buddhism, 

^ From Bewichs Select Failet. 
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A head properly consUtntcd can acconim odate itself 
to nbaiever pillows the \icissit0dc5 of fortnnc may place 
under it. 


How heavenly fair the mind 
Sublimed by \irtu 6 *s sweet enlivening swaj ! 

— Beattil. 


Bodies are cleansed by water ; the mind is purified 
by truth ; the vital spirit, by theology and devotion ; the 
imdor&tandiug, by clear knowledge. 

. —Mane, 


It is Hca^cn upon Barth to have a man’s mind 
move in charity, rest in IVovidonco, aod turn upon the 
Poles ot Truth. 

—Bacon. 

Wiadom is to the mind, what health is to the body. 

. — KOCHBFODOAXrLD. 


"Wrath and malice, envy and revenge distort the 
noderstanding. 


— TileOtson. 


The mind of man is a bird that goes on wandering 
In the midst of sensual pleasnrcs ; 

So long as the falcon of divine Knowledge 
Has not caught it in its claws. 

. — KabIl. 


To be at one with God is to bo at peace, 

— Bau'II Waldo Tuinl. 
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TliL hc'irt lo\es repoac, am! tho soul conlcmphtiou, 
but tbo miQ(] needs aclion 


It 18 no'‘t«‘!'\r} to Ibit jorredtou of wluli mr jrt- 
sent shlc is cip^blo tint llio mind iml bod} slioul I 
both bo kept in nction 

‘ The tmnd of n >oun^ creature Ilcrklov 

"ciunot: rennm cni|ty, if jou do not { ut into it tint 
>\bich la ^ood, it will be «urc to «‘‘0 e\cr tint wliicli is 
bid > 


fjct not lliy time of leisure bg idle and iinj ro liic- 
tivo of good 

Tor adire minds ho not follow , if flowers do not 
spring to life 

\Nceda will, tberctorc, lei all tbo mlcrials of time 
bo occupied 

^\ilh «ome especial task, «o that all, well filled and 
garnished, * 

Like a well ordered garden, fruils and ilowen, and 
fibrnbs may ri«e, - 

Tlirougliout the aanons jear, for ornamcRt, for pro- 
fit, and for n«c 

— COArLFS JlrJJl l ilAMER 


Tbo natural food of om minds is tbo study and 
contemplation of Nature 


—Cicero 


UC all lovcrty, that of the ramd is most doplonblt 

As our bodies, to be m healtb, muat bo geuerdl) 
exorcised, so our inmd», to be ui bealtb, must be gene- 
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rally cnUivated. You \ronld not call a man health} 
who had strong arms, but was paralytic in his feet ; nor 
one who could walk well, but had no use of his hands ; 
nor one who could see well, if he could not bear. You 
would not voluntarily reduce your bodies to any such 
partially developed state. Much more, then, you would 
not, if yon could help it, reduce your minds to it. Nov, 
your minds are endowed with a vast nnmber of gifts of 
totally different uses, — limbs of mind os it were, which 
if yon don’t exercise, yon cripple. 

— JOHK Ruskin. 

By reading we enrich the mind, by conversation we 
polish it. 

Speech is the picture of the mind. 

The pen is the toogue of the mind. / 

— t'EBVA>^rtS. 

The eyes are of little use, if the mind is blind 
— Arabic Peovebb. 

Light minds are pleased with triSes. 

— Omd. 

It is a miserable state of mind, to ha>e a few 
tilings to desire, and many things to fear. 

— Bacok. 

Tlial man who has resources within himself to entertain, 
amuse, or otherwise agreeably occupy his mind, is happier 
and richer than a Creesns, who is miserahlo without 
company.* 

, — Dr. Vi \ Hall. 


• From How io Lift Lonj 

59 — B 
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For jnst experience iells in every soil, 

That those that think must govern those that toil. 

— Goldsmith. 


Late in man’s history, yet clearly at length it be- 
comes maniEe-st to the dullest, that mind Is stronger than 
matter, that mind is the creator and shaper o£ matter ; 
that not brute force, but only persnasion and faith js 
the king of this world 

— Thomas Oarltle. 


Character and intellect : the two poles of onr capacity ; 
one v/ithont the other is bnt half way to happiness. In- 
tellect sufficeth not, character is also needed.* 


The suspicions mind will always find something on 
which to rest its doubts 


For in the same way as the strength of the mind 
surpasses that of the body, in the same way the suffer- 
ings of the mind are more severe than the pains of the 
body. 

• — CiCEBO. 


It is the mind that makes the body rich, 

— SnAEESrEAKE. 

Of human greatness reason is the base, . 

’Tis this exalts the rank of Adam’s race. 

— ** ANvAR-I-SDHATLI.”t 


* Ffo^i Gnctarfa Art of JFtfrfdJjr Wttdm, tranalaUdfrom (he 
Sj anah Vs Jacohu 

I Translated Is Easlwiel. 
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■W’ithin the brain’s most secret cells 
A certain Lord-Chief-Justice dwells. 

Of sovereign power whom one and all, 

With common voice, we Reason call. 

— CnunoHiLL. 

Let us have peace of mind at all times ; 

So that we may safely cross the ocean of life. 
Tranquility is supreme bliss if thon knowest, 

It is the source of happiness most certainly. 

If tranquility dwells in the heart of a man, 

He is not far from the Deity. 

A tranquil equable man is called great. 

Who has tasted of the nectar of contentment. 
Pleasures, glory, and wealth, 

Regal bliss and the like joys. 

Are all not worth a j)ia to the contented, 

Who looks upon the joy. of contentment as the joy 
of saU'aiion. 

A contented man may endeavour to gain a rare 
object. 

He does not exult in case he succeeds ; 

Nor does he grieve if he is balHed and fails, 

So wonderful is the state of a trauquil mind. 

A man should ever be cheerful in spirits, 

And consider that the soul within is itself the Deity ; 
He should attach his affection to peace-giving objects. 
And enjoy the company of the devoted saints. 

The accounts of tho luons saints are extraordinary 
and are highly beneficial to seekers of sah.'ition. 
Meditating steadily on the calm figure of the good 
preceptor. 

Poet Dhirjdas has enshrined it on the tablet of his heart. 

— DeIro.^ 


A GuJanUi foet. 
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I\o glor} I covet, no nches I want , 

Ambition is nothing to me , 

The one thing I beg of Kind Heaven to grant 
a raind independent and free 

lih passion nnrnnied untainted vrith pride 
B} reason my life let mo sijaaro 
The wants of my natoro are cheapi) supplied 
And the rest is bat foil} and care 

The blessings 'which Providence freely ha** lent 
1 11 jastly and gratcfallj prize , 

Vi hile B'weol meditation ond cboerfnl content 
Shall male mo both heallbfnl and ■wi'»e 

In tho pleasures the great man’s posses'ion* disj lay, 
Unenvied ITl challenge my part, 

For ev’ry fair object my eyes can sunej 
Contributes to gladden m} heart 

How rainlj, through indmte trouble ond strife 
The many their labours employ ' 

Since all that is truly delightful m life 
I« what all, if they please may enjoy 

— Avon 

5Iy mmd to me a kingdom is 
Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 
That God or nature bath assigned 
Though much I want that most wonld have 
Tot still my mind forbids to crave 

Content I live, this is my stay , 

1 seek DO more than may sufhee 
I press to bear no haughty sway, 
look what I Jack, my mznd supplies 





Lo I thus I triumph like a king, 

^'ontent ivith that my miad doth bring. 

I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 

I see that such as sit aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all : 

These get with toil, and keep with fear ; 
Such cares my mind conld never bear. 

No princely pomp nor wealthy store, 

No force to win a victory ; 

No wily wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to win a lover’s eye ; 

To none of these I yield as thrall ; 

Por why ? my mind dospiselh all. 

Some have too moch, yet still they crave, 

1 little have, yet seek no more; 

They are hut poor, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store. 

They poor, I rich ; they bog, I give ; 

^They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. 
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I joy not in no earthly bliss, 

I weigh not Groesas* wealth a straw ; 

For care, I car© not what it is — 

I £ear not fortune's fatal law ; 

Hy mind is such as may not move 
For beanty bright, or force of love. 

I wish hnt what I have with 
I wander not to seek for more; 

I like the plain, 1 climb no bill ; 

In greatest storm I sit on shore, 

And langh at them that toil in vam 
To get what most be lost again. 

I kUs not where I wish to kill, 

I feign not love, where most I hate; 

I break no sleep to win my will, 

I wait not at the mighty’s gate; 

I scorn no poor, I fear no rich — 

1 feel no want, nor havo too rrftch. 

Some weigh their pleasures by their Inst, 
Their wisdom by their ‘rage of wjl! ; 

Their treasure is their only trust, 

A cloaked craft their store of skill ; 

But all the pleasure that I findj 
Is to maintain a quiet mind. 

— Sir E. Dver. 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guest I 
Keturn and make thy downy nest 
Once more in this sad heart: 

Nor riches I, nor power pursue. 

Nor hold" forbidden joys in view. 

We therefore need not part. 
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Whore vrilt thou dwell i£ not with me 
From avarice and ambition free. 

And pleasure’s fatal wiles? 

For whom, alas 1 dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 

The banquet of thy smiles? 

The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that Thou alone canst make, 

And wilt thou qnit the stream 

That murmurs through the dewy mead. 

The gro^o and the sequester’d shod. 

To be a guest with them ? 

For thee I panted, thee I prized, 

For thee I gladly sacrificed 
Whate’or I loved before, 

And shall I see thee start away, 

And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say — 
Farewell ! wo meet no more ? 

— Cowrrn. 


Tbo mind I how manifold, how deop its want« I 
It asks, obtains, and yot for moro it pants ; 

It pants, recei\cs, and asks, and restless still 
At earthly fountains hopes its springs to fill. 

Father divine I this fatal power contronl, 

Which to the senses binds the immortal soul : 

0 break this bondage 1 Ijord, I would be free. 
And in my soul uould find my hea'ven in Thee.* 
— Dn, Tcckeritas. 


From Mary OirpenUr'a Sfe^ttahon*, 
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MIINTAL AND CORFOREAD SUFFERING. 

There is a Persian apologue on tbo difference bet- 
ween these, A Ung and his minister were discussing 
the sabject, and differed in opinion. The minister main- 
tained the first to be roost severe, and to convince bis 
€o\ereign of it, he took a lamb, broke its leg, shut it 
up, and put food before it. He took another, shut it up 
with a tiger, which was bound by a strong chain, so that 
the beast conld spring near bnl not seize the lamb, and 
pat food also before it. In the morning he carried the 
king to see the effect of the e':poriment. The lamb 
with broken leg had eaten np all the food placed before 
it, the other was fonnd dead from fright. 
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96. MINE AND NOT MINE. 

3IINE AND XOT IIINE. 

The great king Janaka was Raja Yogi. He was 
^^ise and benedceni in his administration, kind and just 
io his subjects, and o£ great service to the learned. His 
court was oftentimes \’isUed bj Rishis, and sages did not 
hesitate to receive instruction from him on intricate 
questions of metaphysics. IHustrions in every way, Ja- 
Tiaka’s name was known in every corner of Aryavsrta. 
On one occasion a Brahmin had committed some serious 
■offence, and was brought up before Janaka, The offence 
was proved, aad the king, in consideration of tbe offen- 
■der being a Bnibmana, ordered him to quit bis domi- 
nions instantly. The Brahmin said he was perfectly ready 
to obey Hs orders, but only wished to know what were 
-the limits of bis dominions in order that he might get 
beyond them, and live in tbe province of another sove- 
reign. The question was no doubt to all appearance sim- 
ple, but it really staggered the wise king. A few mo- 
ments passed by, and Janaka was found deeply sighing. 
He was evidently plunged in thought and could not 
easily utter a word in reply. At length, however, like 
a true Ksbatriya, regaining his courage, be turned to tbe 
Brahmin and confessed he could not say which was his 
dominion. In his mind he soarchcd through the whole earth 
and was not able to fiv on any portion of it as bis dominion. 
ThokingdomoflHithila, over which he ruled did not belong 
to him nor even bis own children. Thus revolving ho 
became gloomy for a while, bat in an instant the cloud 
passed away and high intelligence soon beamed iu his 
60 — B 
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looks. He ne^t explained bimselE to ihe Brahmin and 
showed how ho thought he bad either no dominion be- 
longing to himself or that everything in-as subject to 
him. Similarly he fancied either that bis own physical 
body was not hia or that tho whole of the earth belonged 
to him. Arriving at snch coaclasions. King Janaka 
told the Br.\hmin he was at perfect liberty to live any 
nhere ho chose and left him to himself. Janaka’^ 
argument was, “ In all the affairs of this world I find 
prosperity and adversity hanog an end. So I cannot 
•tay that what seems mine to-day will be so to-morrow. 
I mast thns get rid of the idea of mincnesu Again in 
another sense all the earth js mine." The Brahmin va« 
delighted at hearing all this, and told Janalca that he 
was no other than Dharnm lumsclf, come there that day 
for examining him. He blessed Janaka and departed." 

The sun can give heat and light to the whole world, 
but it can do nothing nhen the clonds are in the sky• ** 
and shut ont its rays. Similarly, so long ns egoism 1“ 
in the sou], God cannot shine opon the heart. 

— “SaMKCS of RAMAKUISHNA."t 


Love thyself last. The world shall be made bettor 
By thee, if this brief motto forms thy creed ; 

Qo, follow it in spirit and in letter. 

This is the true religion which men need, 

— HtiLA Whbeleu Wilcox. 


• FroM Stniu Soyi Journaf, ToZ. YJ, 

By Max MulUr. 
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97. MISER. 

“ 3f j" own, my own” — the nuser cries. 

O’er tarnish’d dross and parchment fold ; 
Chain’d where his cumbrous coffer lies, 

"With hand all close, and heart all cold. 

—Eliza Cook. 


The miser lives poor to die rich, and is the Gaoler 
of his house, and the turnkey of his wealth. 


A miser’s first rale in Arithmetic is addition, bat 
his heirs generally begin with division. 


Hoards after hoards lus rising raptures 'fill ; 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still. 

— Goldsmith. 


A miserly man’s motto is, ** Win gold and spare it.*’ 


But the base miser, starves amidst his store; 
Broods o’er his gold, and griping still at more. 
Sits sadly pining, and believes he ’a poor. 

— Drydek. 

Bioa the philosopher once told a miser, “you do 
not possess yonr wealth, but yoar wealth possesses 
}0U.” 


The Bishop preached; **3Iy friends,” said he, 
“How sweet a thing is charity, • 
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The choicest gem in virtue’s casket 
“It IS, indeed,” sighed raiser B 
“And instantly 111 go and-ask it 

There is one disease a raiser is sure not to die of, 
t, , enlargement oE the heart 

the nearer -we are to onr journey 
lay in the more provision tor it 

Menrrhoanold age^II^i^e only ‘o — 

hoarding saved Later in life 

11 ' money owns them, and they cannot help theni- 
slerso overpowering i. the force oE habit either or 
j or evil It IS the abuse of the ciulired savi g 
® 1 1 nd not its use that prodnoes this class o£ men 

No’ one need be afraid of falling a aietim to this 
atase of the habit if he always bears in mind that what 
eversnrplns wealth may come to him is to he regarded 
as a sacred trust which bo is hound to administer for 
the good of his fellows The man should always bo master 
He Laid 1 eep money m the position oE a usoEul servant 
He must never let it master and mal e a miser oE him 
— Andrew C'^rnegii 

How long gold seeking, round the earth wilt go” 

A, grows thy treasure, so Uiy care anil grow 
Nought will the oyoHinp of the greedy till, 

PearH brim the shell, but not until t.s still 

— ‘ An\ ap-i-Slh ult • 
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‘\Vhy dost thou hoard up wealth, which thou must quit, 

Or, what is worse, be left by it ? * • 

Thou dost thyself wise and industrious deem ; 

A mighty husband thou wouldst seem. 

Fond man like a bought slave, thou all the while 

Dost but for others* sweat and toil. 

— C'owXEr. 

He, who, in opposition to his own happiness, seeks 
the acquisition of money; is, like a bearer of burdens 
for others, truly a vessel of trouble. 

Of what use is wealth to him, who gives not nor 
enjoys ? 

By non-enjoyuient the wealth of the miser is the 
same as if. it were possessed by others : his own property 
in it is merely, '' This ,is his and at the loss of it he 
is oppressed with grief. 

Giving, enjoying, and loss, are the three destinies 
of wealth; the third doom awaits him who gives not, 
nor enjoys. 

— “ HiT01*.V.UE8HA.” * 

They 'call thee rich, I call thee poor, 

Since, if thou darest not use thy store, 

But sarest it only for thine heirs, 

The treasure is not thine but theirs. 

— COWPEB. 


Go., miser I go; for lucre sell thy soul ; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 
That men may say, when thou art dead and gone, 
See what u vast estate be left his sou. 

— Dp.ydek. 


Pro/. Johnson’s edilion. 
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Rictes are for the comfort of life, not life for the sake 
of amassing riches. They asked a -wise man, “ who is the 
fortunate man, and who the unfortunate’” He replied, 
The fortunate is be who enjoys and sous, and the 
unfortunate is ha who dies and leaves behind.” 

•—Sabi’s Gulistan. * 


Pile on to yonr masses, add heap to heap, 

While those aronnd you may 6tar\e and weep; 
But forget not, hoary-headed slave, 

That </io«, not fjold^ must fill a grave : 

Thou canst not baggie and bargain for breath, 

Thy coffers won’t serve to bar ont death ; 

Thou inxiii he poor when the churchyard stone 
And the shroud will be al) that thou const ovvn 

. — Eliza Cook. 

To death ue must stoop, be we high, be we low, 
But bow, and how suddenly, feu be that know ; 
What carry ue then, hot a sheet to the gra>e. 
To coier this carcas«, of oil that we ha>el 

— Tusker 


My parks, my walks, my manors th.at I hid. 

Even now forsake me ; and of all my lands 
Is nothmg left me but my body’s length. 

— SnAKEsrsARE. 


A rich raiser is poorer than a poor man. 

— Arabic Proverb. 

Two persons undergo useless trouble, and exert 
tht.m«ehes to no purpose: one, he who amasses riches 


Tnnslaltil Cy Plaits 
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and does not enjoy it ; the other, he who acquires know- 
ledge and does not act according to it. 

— Sadi's GdlistAn.* 


Goods are theirs that cnjo}' them. 

. ' — Pboyerb. 

That which we use and improve is ours, what we 
hoard is for some one else. 


. A poor man onco came to a miser, and said, “I 
have a favour to ask.” “ So have I,” said the miser, 
“ grant mine first.” “ Agreed.” — *' LJy request is,” said 
the miser, that you ask me for nothing.” 

Penny wUe and pound CooUsh. 

— Proverb. 

He builds a palace and destroys a city. 

— Arabic Proverb. 

Not be, of wealth immense possesst 
Tasteless wlio piles his massy gold, ■ 

Among the number of the blest 
Should have its glorious name enroll’d; 

He better claims the glorious name, who knows 
With wisdom to enjoy what heav'n bestows. 

— Francis. 

The ground of a certain rich man brought forth 
plentifully ; 

And^he thought within himself, saying, What shall 
I do, because I have no room whore to bestow 
my fruits? 

* Translated ly Flitls, 
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And lie said, This will I do; I will pull down mj 
barns, and build greater; and there will I bestow 
all my fruits and my good* 

And I will say to my soul. Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry. 

But God said unto him. Thou fool, this night thj 
soul shall bo required of thee . then whose shall 
those things be, which thon hast provided * 

So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and 1=^ 
not rich toward God. 

—“Bible, St. Luke 12.” 


T'lisers ate generally characterised as men without 
honour, or without humanity, who live only to accom- 
mulate, and to this passion sacrifice eNery other 
happiness. They ha\e been described as mad men, who 
in the midst of abundance, baoUb every pleasure, aud 
make, from imaginary wants, real necessities. But few, 
aery few correspond to this exaggerated picture; and, 
perhaps, there is not one in whom all these circumstances 
are found united. Instead of this, we find the. sober, 
and the industrious branded by the lain aud the idle, 
with this odious appellation. Men who, by frogality and 
labour^ raise themselaes above their equals, and contri- 
bute their share of industry to the common stock. 

A french priest, whose name was Godinot, went 
for a longtime by the name of the Griper. He refused 
to relieve \he most apparent wretchedness, and by a 
^kilful manaOTUient of his vine-yard, had the good fortune 
to acquire immense sums of money. The inhabitants 
of Rheims, wlm wore his fellow-citizens, detested him, 
and the popula^, who seldom loa'e a miser, whereaer 
he went, received him with o mpt. He still, how- 
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ever, continued his former simplicity of life, his amazing 
and unremitted frngality. This good man had long 
perceived the wants of the poor in the city, particularly, 
in having ho water but what they were obliged to buy 
at an advanced price ; wherefore, that whole fortune, 
which he bad boon amassing, ho laid out in an aqueduct, 
by which ho did the poor more useful and lasting 
service, th^n it he had distributed his whole income in 
charity everyday at lus door. 

—Goldsmith, 


THE MISER. 

“ To bo frugal is who and ibis lesson of truth 
Should ever ho preach’d in the oars of youth. 

The young must bo curb’d in their spendthrift haste, 
Lest meagre Want should follow on Waste ; 

Bnt to see the hand that is wither’d and old 
So eagerly clutch at the shining gold — 

Oh I can it bo good that a man should cravo 
The dross of tho w’orld — so nigh his grave ? 

Sad is the lot of those who pine 

In the gloomy depths of the precious Mine ; 

But they toil not so lard in gaining the ore, 

As tho mi<sor in guarding tho glittering store, 
lie counts the coin with a feasting, eye 
And trembles tho while if a step come nigh: 

He adds more Wealth ; and a smiting trance 
Of joy comes over his shrunken face. 

Ho seeks the bed where he cannot re^t ; 

Made close beside bis idol chest : 

Ho wakes with a wilderM haggard stare, 

For ho dreams a thief is busy there : 

fix— n 
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He searches 

r:::^«^eL.h.shra.. 

And the miser c-innot sleep 

He ireverflmgs the blessed netB 

To fill the V, 

The do» may howl, the widow moy sigh 
He hears then, nol-they may starve and die 
His breast is o£ me. no throbbing glow 
Spreads there at the piercing ale of woe . 

All torpid and cold, he lives alone 
t his heaps. hU the t^d embedded in stone 

Death eomes-bnt the miser’s friendless bier 

Hfroe from the sobbing monrners tear. 

TJnloTed. BDiiept, no gratetnl ono 
wXteU of the kindly deeds he has done 
Ohl never covet the miser’s fame. 

-Tis a cheerless halo that circles h.s name. 

And one fend heart that will trnly grieve. 

^dlontweighallthegoldwecanhave^^ 

the MISED AND POTTUS (A Fablh) 

The wind was high, the window shal es . 

■With sndden start the Miser wakes. 

Along the silent room he stalks . 

Looks bock and trembles as ho walks I 
Each lock and ov ry bolt bo tries. 

Inevry creek and corner pries, 

’Then opens the chest with treasnre stor d, 
And stands in raptnre o’er his hoard 
Bnt now, with sndden ijnalras possest. 

He wrings his hands he beats his breast. 
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By conscience stung, be wUdly stares. 

And thus bis gnilty soul declares. 

Had the deep earth her stores confin’d, 
This heart had known sweet peace of mind, 
Bnt virtne’s sold! Good Gods! what price 
Can recompense the pangs of \ice? 

0 bane of good 1 sednemg cheat I 
Can man, weak man, thy pow’r defeat? 

Gold banish’d hononr from the mind, 

And only left the name behind; 

Gold sow’d the world with ev’ry ill ; 

Gold taught the mnrdeter’s sword to kill : 
’Twas gold instrocted coward hearts 
In treachery’s more pcmlcions arts; 

'^’ho can recount the mischiefs o’er? 

Yirtne resides on earth no morel 
Ho spoke and sighed: In angry mood, 
Plntns, his god, heforo him stood. 

The Miser, trembling locVd hb chest ; , 

The vision frown’d, and thns address’d: 

"Whenco is this vile angralefnl rant, 

Each sordid rascal's daily cant? 

Did I, base wretch, corrupt mankind ! 

The fanlt is in thy rapacions mind. 

"BAAonfift, m.'j 'ita- aJinaJd., 

Must I be censur’d, enrs’d, accus’d ? 

E’en virtue’s self, by knaves is made 
A cloak to carry on the trade ; 

And pow’r (when lodg’d in their possession) 
Grows tyranny, and rank oppression. 

Thus, when the villain crams his chest, 

Gold is the canker of tho breast ; 
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’Tia av’rice, insolence, and prido ; 

And ov’ry shocking vice beside ; 

But when tovirtnona hands ’tis given. 

It Hesses like the dews of heaven ; 

Like heaven, it hears the orphan’s ciies, 

And wipes the tears from widows’ eyes. 

Their ciimeson gold shall misers laj, 

Who pawn’d their sordid souls for pay ’ 

Let bravoes then (when hlood is spilt) 

Upbraid the passive sword with guilt. 

—Gav. 
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MONEY. 

A man without money is like n bird without wings, 
or a ship without sails. 

A light purse is a heavy enrso. 

Never make money at tho ‘ oi-ponso oE your re- 
putation. . . ~ 

Count Uko jewg, and agree Uko brothers. 

Think neither too much nor too Htllo of money. 
It is a good servant but a bad roaster. 

Make Money thy drudge, for to follow thy work, 
Make 'Wisdom Comptroller, and Order thy clerk : 
Provision Cater, and Skill to bo cook, 

Make steward of .all, pen, ink, and thy book. 

— TufcbER. 


Much coin, much Ctarc. 


Those who ha>o money 
Are troubled about it, 
Those who liavc none 
Are troubled without it. 


Wlierounio is moiioy good? 

Who haa it not wants hardihood, 
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Who hos it has much tionhle and caro, 

Who onoe haa had it has 

Wonid yon know wl«.y is. Go ^-ow somo. 


Every man will bo thy friend 
W'hilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 

But if store of crowns he scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

Want of money, the worst of wants. 
Want sense and the world will o’erlook it. 
Want feeling-It will Snd some osonso ; 
But if the world knows yon want money. 
You’re certain to get its abuse. 

Tho wisest advice in oustonce 
Is uo’or on its kiodooss to call ; 

The nost way to get Us assistance 
Ig show yon don’t need it at all. 


Oh what a world of viio ill-favonr'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year 
^SnAKEbl'EA-RE. 


A twelve-months ago I was plain as couid bo,— 
There was not a charm or a beauty in me ; 

My age was eighteen. I was merry as young, 

But wisdom or wit. never haunted my tongue. 
Mine eyes had no Instre. my cheeks had no bloom. 
My slops liad no graeo, and my sighs no perfume 
The reason I’ll tell,— it was much to endure,— 

All this only happen’d heoanse I was poor. 
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Bnt now, wliat a change I I am fresh as tho morn, 
All beauties my face and my actions adorn ; 

Mine oyos arc too bright, for my wooers to bear ; 
I’m wise, I’m accoinpIishM, I’m good, I’m fair ; 

I'To longer neglected I sit at tho ball, 

But shine forth tho prido or tho envy of all. 

Tho reason wonidst know ? then tho troth shall be 
clear — 

My undo has loft mo fivo thonsan'd a year I 

—0. Maoeat. 


You will discover what a number of things you cau 
do without when you have no money to get them. 


It is not money, which is the root of all evil, but 
the love oE money for its own sake, or merely for the 
luxuries and pleasures it can bring oneself. This feeling 
is the real curse oE gold. 

Certainly a sordid love of money is a most foolish 
thing ; for the mind being intent on gaining sees 
nothing else.” 

— Diphilus, 


A right measure and manner in getting, saving, 
spending, giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and be- 
queathing, would almost argue a perfect man. 

,, — Hbitry Taylor. 


How a man uses money — makes it, saves it, and 
spends it — is perhaps one of the best tests of practical 
wisdom. 


—Smiles'. 
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A shrewd old gentleman once said to his daughter, 
“ Be sure, toy dear, you never marry a |ioor man, hut 
remember the |)oorost nma in the norld is one that has 
money and nothing else.” 


GOLD 

Gold I Gold f Gold f Gold i 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammered and rolled ; 

Heavy to get, and light to hold ; 

Hoarded, bartered, hooght and sold. 

Stolen, borrowed, s<jnandercd, doled 
Spurned by the joang, bat hugged by tbo old 
To tbo aery verge of the chnrchyard mould; 
Price of many a crime untold , 

Gold 1 Gold t Gold I Gold 1 
Good or bad a thousand'fold t 
How widely its agencies var) — 

To save — to ruin — to cursc — to blws 

— Tiiou lb Hood 

Mine IS the rare magician’t, hand; 

Mine IS the mighty, furj wand I 
Monarchs may boast, but none cm hold 
Such powerful sway as the spirit of Gold 
The wigwam tent, the rogal dome, 

The senator’s bench, the peasant homo ; 

The menial serf, the pinto hold, — 

Ail, all are ruled by the spirit of Gold 

I spread my sceptre, and put to flight 
Stern Poverty's croaUng bird of night ; 

And where I come ’tis passing strange 
To note tbo swift and wondrous change. 
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I rest with the one whose idiot tpngae 

Was the scorn of the old, and jest with the young ; 

But flattering worshippers soon crawl round, 

And the rich mau*8 wit and seme are found. 

— Eliza Cook. 


Anything Midas touched was turned to gold. In 
these days touch a nnn with gold, and he will turn into 
anything. 


Gold as a servant is excellent and necessary, hut 
as a in.astcr it is a fe.arfnl tyrant. 


RICHES. 

I cannot call riches better tlian the b.aggago of 
virtue; for os tlio hagg.agc is to ah army, .so is riches 
to virtue. It cannot ho spared, nor left behind, but it 
hindorcth the march ; yc,a and the care of it sometimes 
losclh or distnrhelli the ^icto^ 3 ^ 

Seek not proud riches, but such .as thou mayest get 
j^^tly. Use soberly, distribute cheerfully and live con- 
tentedly'; yet have no abstract nor frinrly contempt of 
them. 

— Bacon. 


There is 

1 a burden ol care in golUng lichc'*, 

2 fear in keeping them, 

3 temptation in using them, 

•1 guilt in nhusiog them, 

sorrow in lo-iug them, and 
0 a burden of account at last to bo given con- 
cerning them. 


62— B 
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Bichcs aro gotten With pain, kept with caro, and 
lost with grief Tho cares of riches lie heirior npon a 
good man than tho inconvenience of an honest po\ertj 


Richcs, though hard to gam, aro stili more hard to 

keep 


Do not be nncaaj, lE you do not get riches, hut 
never be dishonest 


— Jain pRECEri 


Ho who knows when ho has enough is rich 

— TtAOUING OF TaOISJX 


Ho is tho richest man who is content with that 
which ho already has 

To abstain from desire is riches 

— ArMiio Proverb 

Sometimes tho moro a man Ins, tho more he wants ; 
certainly, the more ho wants, the poorer ho is It is 
not therefore what wo call nchos that make a man rich, 
bat his coateatraont with, and his power of enjoying 
what be has Wiihont that, riches are but a name * 


A rich man what is ho? Has ho a frame 
Distinct from others ? or a better name ? 

Has ho more legs, more arms, more eyes, moro hrams 
Has ho less care, less crosses, or lc<*3 pains ? 

Gan riches keep (ho mortal wretch from death ' 

Or can ncv. treasures purchase a new breath ’ 

Or docs hca^cn «cnd lU loao and mercy more 
To JIammons pampered sons than to tin. poor 

• /W/n Wtlitan DJfthjt Itevi atd Itcahltes 
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If not, why should the fool lake so much state, 
Exalt himself, and others underrate? 

’Tis senseless ignorance that soothes his pride, 
And makes him laugh at all the world beside ; 
But when excesses' bring on gout or stone, 

All his vain mirth and gaiety are gone : 

And when ho dies, for all he looks so high, 

He’ll make as vile a skeleton as 1. 

— Tom Browne. 


It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

— “Bible-St. Matthew 19.” 


The gcoatost and the most amiable privilege which 
tho rich enjoy over the poor, is that which they oxorciso 
the least — tho prlvllogo of making them happy. 

—Colton. 


As two men courted Thcmlstoclcs’ daughter in 
marriage, one of which was a fool but rich, the other 
poor but wise and honest ; ho chose the latter for his 
son-in-law, and said to those who wondered at it, “I 
value more a man without riches, than riches without a 
man.” 


WEALTH. 

Wealth imparls 
Comcnienco, plenty, elegance, and arts. 

— Goldsmith. 


Wealth enables us cither to purchase directly the 
services of other men, os of those whom wo desire 
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to In-vo in 'illoniHnco ibout ws, or to purclnso com- 
modities; or, it adds to our Power and Dignitj 

—James Mill 

Wcnlth after all is a roKtiso ‘‘inco he tint 

Ins little, and wants Ic’s, is richer than ho tint has mncli, 
but wants more 

— COLTO'' 


Abundanco is a blc^^ing to Iho wi«c, 

Tho nso of riches in diocrction lies , 

Learn this, men of wcalllil A hci\> pnrao 
In a fool’s pocXcl is a heavy cnr'c 


AVcaUIi, njthont iirtiie, is a dangcroiw ^ncst ~- 
Mbo holds them mingled is «upremcl> Wc«t 

— J 11. MLruArt 

3fuch learning shows how littlo mortals hoow ; 
Much wcaltli, how little worldlings can enjoy , 

At best, it babies ns with endlcs to)S, 

And I cops us children till we drop to dost 
As monkojs at a mirror «tand amazd, 

They fail to find wbal Uio) 'o plainl) seo , 

Thus men, in “hining riches, seo tho face 
Of happiness, nor know it is a 'hide, 

Hut ga/c, and toucli, and peep, nnd peep again, 
Anti wish, and wonder it is absent still 

—EniurD Youj.g 

111 fares the land, to hastening ills a proj, 

Mhero wcaltli accuronlatcb, and men ilotaj. 

— Goi Disjimi 


Intolhgcnco declines willi nn\icty, 
Tho body dwindles with pam , 
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Wealth departs with sinfulness, 

Sars Kahir the sine of God 

— Kapir 

The \aluo of wealth is vastly appreciated bj the 
needy 


The truest wealth is contentment with a little 

— Old EscLisn Ppoierd 

The greatest wealth con ists in three things a pru 
dent mind, a stalwart frame, and a contented spirit 

— “JA\iDii»-KnirAD ’ * 

It 13 manife«tl> a wiser course to mm at the main- 
tenance of oar health and the cultivation of oor faculties 
than at the amassing of wealth, but this must not be 
mistaken as meaning that wo shonld neglect to acquire 
an adequate supply of tbo necessaries of life Wealth, 
in the strict sense of the word, that is, great euperdaity, 
can do little for onr happiness , and many rich people 
feel unliappj, ]u«t because they are without any true 
mental culture or 1 nowledge, and consequently ha^o no 
objeclne interests which would qualify them for* intel 
lectual occupations For bejond the satis'^action of 
some real and natural necessities, all that the 
possession of wealth can achieve has a aery small influ- 
ence npon our happiness m the proper sense of the 
word, indeed, wealth rather disturbs it, because the pre- 
servation of property ontads a great manj unaaoidahlo 
anxieties And still men are a thousand times more 
intent on becoming rich than on acquiring cultnre, 
though it IS quite certain that what a man is contributes 

• From J f cif I Xra tarn t Zo oatlna i Jtforah hj D J ITedl ora 
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mnch moTO to his happiness than what bo has. So yon 
may soo many a mm, as indnstHous as an ant, cease- 
lessly oconpied from morning to night in tho ondea^our 
to increase his htap of gold. Boyond the narrow horizon 
of means to this end, ho knows nothing ; his mind is n 
blank, and consequently nnsnscoptiblo to any other influ- 
ence. Tho highest pleasures, those of the intellect, ore 
to him inaccessible, and bo tries In \ain to ropheo them 
by tho fleeting pleasures of sense in which ho indulges* 
lasting but a brief hour and at tremendous cost. And 
if ho ia Jncky, his struggles result in his basing a really 
great pile of gold, which ho leaves to his heir, either to 
make it still hrgor, or to squander it in extravagance, * 
— SonorENnAUEn. 


GAINING rr. 

Make no haste to bo rich, if yon would prosper. 
Small and steady gain gives competency with tranquility 
of mind. 


There arc two ways of getting rich, one by .adding 
to our possessions, tho other by diminishing our desires. 
The latter i« mnch easier and readier. 


Courage to break away from old methods is often 
a better capital than money. 


In the family, as in the state, tho beat source 
wealth is economy. 


— ClOERO. 


of 


Money, the sweet allnrer of onr hopes, 

Ebbs out ia oceans, and comes in by drops. 

— Drtden. 


From Wtsdom of Ltfe., tranAated ly SawKUrg, 
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The proverb is true that 

Light gains make heavy pnrses — 
for light gains come thick, •whereas great come but now 
and then. 

— ^Bacon. 


Ill gotten goods never prosper. 


— Proverb. 


There’s mneh in gaining honest wealth, 
If of yonrself yon gain it; 

And he who toils for it himself 
May honestly retain it. 

Bot he who gains by darksome ways 
The wealth which is another’s, 

Shall live to roe it all his days 
Nor shall enjoy his brother’s. 


If a man has acquired great power and riches by 
falsehood, injnstico, and oppression, he cannot enjoy 
them, bec.anse his co&science will torment him and 
constantly reproach him with the means by which he got 
them. The stings of his conscience •will not oven let 
him sleep quietly, bnt he will dream of his crimes ; and 
in the day-time, when alone, and when ho has time to 
think he will be uneasy and melancholy. Ho is afraid 
of everything ; for as he knows mankind must hate him, 
he has reason to think they will hurt him if they can. 
AVhereas, if a virtnous man bo ever so poor, or nnfortn- 
nate in the world, still his virtue is its own reward, 
and will comfort him under all afUictions. 

— Lord Chesterfield.” 
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Ifoney ehould bo acquired for 3 objects , giving, 
siviag, and s|iemling Host iLOplu sjoud too macb, 
min) save <oo much, few give too mneli The ordinary 
rnte is spend, save, then give if anything remains 


SAVING IT 

Lot yonr expenses bo such as to leave a bahaco 
to yonr pocket read) money is a friend in need. 

’Tis not what a man gets, bat wliat he saves that 
conatitntoa his nealth 

Spend not all that jon have 

A profligate man’s motto is, “TTin gold and spend it * 

Ooco weehly, remember Ihy charges to cast 

Once monthly, seo how thy expenses may last , 

If ijuarlor decliroth ioo much to lie spent, 

Toi fear of iH jear, tal o advice of thy rent 

— ^Tnssrr 

The monl importance of money js, m reahtj, vary 
great, and amongst the wondetfal powers VTliich flio poets 
are fond of ascribing to it, they might have reckoned, 
with perfect serionsness, that of transforming man from 
the slave, who ihvnls only of selfish and present grati- 
fications, into the free, independent, and reflecting bein«», 
who, in the very increase of his own wants finds that he 
can be more generous to his fellow creatures Tor this 
reason, there is no revelation in the histor) of an indivi- 
dual so important, if not in itself, at least m its eonse- 
piences as that which tal es place at the moment of the 
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first saving. The commencement o£ a deposit in a savings’ 
bank is the crisis of many a moral destiny ; and this i- 
simply beCanse, from that moment, the individnal cea'es 
to be the slavish dependent, looking upward, and having 
no self-respect, and becomes tho independent man, free 
from all bondage but that of kindne'^s to his fellows, o£ 
which he now, for the first time, possesses the means. 

— R. CHASIBERS!. 


As a rule, yon will find that the saving man 
is a temperate man, a good husband and father, a peace- 
ful, law-abiding citireu. Nor need the saving be great. 
It is surprising how little it takes to provide for the 
real necessities of life. 

. — Andrew OARNSoir. 


SPENDING IT. 

Money like manure does no good till it is well 
spread. 


■Wealth is his who eat® it, not his who keeps it, 
— ^AFonAK Proverb, 


it- 


■Wealth is not his who get< it, but Lis who enjoys 
— Old Italiak Proverb. 


Riches are for spending ; and spending for honour 
and good actions. 


— ^Bacon. 


And let not thy hand bo tied up to thy neck; 
fiS—B 
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neUlier open it iriOi an nnbonniled. expansion, lest tboi 
become vrorlhy of reprehension, and be reduced to povertj 
— “ KohAk— G n\rTE5i 17,*’* 

It i« not money, bet tho genitis of monev tliat 
not money itself, but money u*oJ as a crealiv 

po^'cr. 

— Cn\Ri.is Bukcoki. 

Tbe of a possession is in thf* iwe tliat is mad 
of It, 

Jle is liie only rieb man w)jo undorstamh the u« 
of srcaltb. 

—Old ?;'aki«u Trovcicb. 

Society at pre'<'nt suffers far more from vast© o 
money tlun from want of money. It Is ea«lcr to rjwh« 
money tlnu to I.now how to spend it. It is not what t 
man ^jels that constitutes ln« wealth, but bi^ manner ol 
-jrendin^ and eeonomlrinp. 

— SstfLI 

He, wlio spend- all be "els, is on tbe. bigb road Ic 

t.eppary. 

T.ise not uplo sour e^j»ectalions, but po««o««ions. 

Tlie nan who Jise« wiibtn his iocomA, is natorallj 
co^tentei with his sitcatien, whlcl», by continual, tbougli 
sT.ail aecunulatinns is jjtuwin" l/A-(er and bitter erery 
day. He is rnallrJ "raduajiy lo relax, l-oth in the 
rjjoer cf U* |ctr^ifnony and in the *esrrlts' of his nppH- 


• Troa>!al/t ly 
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-cition , and be feels Tnth double satisfaction this gradual 
increase o£ ease and enjoyment, from hjiving felt before 
the hardship which attended the want of them Ho has 
no aoMety to change so comfortable a situation, and does 
not go in qnesi of new enterprises and adventures 
which might endanger, but could not well increase, the 
secure tranqnility which he actually enjoys If he 
enters into any new projects or enterprises, they 
are likely to bo well concerted and well prepared Ho 
can never bo harried or driven into them by anj ne- 
ces ity, hut has always time and leisure to deliberate 
soberly and cooly concerning what are likely to be their 
consequences 

— Adasi Siiirn 

The man uho will li>e above his present circum- 
«tance3 is in great danger of living, m a little time, 
much beneath them 

— Addison 


\ever neglect «mall matters and expenses 

— ITAilA^ PnOTERC 


The wear of little expenses I A small leak will 
•ejnk a great ship 


^ever spend your money before you have it 

Take care of the pennies and the pounds will take 
care of them«elve 


— PROVErc. 
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Neither a itirfna Wend; 

r:rl. 

aSaira in n reg”'”' ““°™ _joHS Locke. 

In dealing nprigbtly. “"”‘'^^=6 ye do reach; 

^-‘^'=’‘””’;X:;ai;ir-aoonaaVocan, 

^oriin^^toS « “ “-icesEK. 

Money, both \“riAel°te'more®^^^^^^ 

talent or opportunity. Lo . 

the fact that BO many tic „n 

what an opportnni y wea g 

heaping np naelcaa 

children. Aa thoii„ ;„, Aa though heaps oE gold 
is helrl —But. Huobfs. 

c. eta certain amount cannot be used, and 

Wealth beyond hlnderance rather 

when it canno Messing. All about ns ate 

than an janted and dwarEcd, who conld maie 

persons with jijaj with a perennial joy, IE they 

them rich and spent 

r'greatcrprtionoE their lives in accninnlating. 
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The man ivho accamnlates <lnring his entire liBe, and 
who leaves even all when he goes out Bor “benevolent 
purposes,” comes far short of the ordeal of life. 

* • « * 

There is no wiaer use that those who have great 

accnmulations can make of them than wisely to put 
them into life, into character, day hy day tohile 

they live. In this way their lives will be conti- 
nually enriched and increased. The time will come when 
it will be regarded as a disgrace for a man to die and 
leave vast accnmnlations behind him. 

— Ralph Waldo Tbind. 

THE ARAB AND THE BAG OF PEARLS. 

I saw an Arab of the desert telling a story in the 
midst of a circle of jewellers of Basra, saying, “ Once 
upon a time I had lost ray way in a desert, and nothing 
in the shape of provisions remained by me ; I gave 
myself up for lost. All of a sudden 1 found a bag fdl 
of pearls ; and never shall I forget the pleasure and joy 
(I felt), for I thought that it was parched wheat or rice ; 
and again, the bitterness and despair, when I discovered 
that they w’ere pearls.” 

— Sadi’s Guiistan. * 


THE CURSE OF GOLD, 
llany years ago a sea-faring man called at a tillage 
inn and asked for snpper and bed. The landlord and 
landlady were elderly people, and apparently poor. He 
entered into conversation with them, invited them to 
partake of his cheer, asked them many questions about 
themselves, and their family, and particularly of a son 


Translates hj Platts. 
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1 ,™ „ bov nnd whom they hail 

,iho had gone ^ J The hmdlady showed him 
'-8 8'''“ she' quitted him ho pat a parse 

to the room; ? jesired her to take care 

„t gold ia her haad. “ offcctioaately by 

o£ it till the "'‘"■“"'8’ J „ig,,t. She rotarned 

the haad, and hade he „ 8 aoonrsed 

her marder the trareiler 

gold. For -its sake th y haried the 

in his sleep, which ‘''“5 • jh.eo rela- 

body. Ia the mormag traveUer who 

ftrth?.;ll"hotore. The old people 
had arrired there I 8 ,erj 

seemed greatly conn -y,,.. j^id the relations s 

early and gone away. I „nd is 

..it is year own son, ^ year days; and 

come to make happy ^ stranger, 

be resolved to lodge w oE year oon- 

that he might see yo L,„gnage woald be 

dact towards way E- 8 ,h„ tnarderers 

incompetent to «« 

„ben they conEessed their crime, the 

oE their >““8-'”" ^/etched marderers were ado- 
body was Eoaad, nan 
qnately punished. 

the ATABICIOES MAK AFD the SAKNYASi. 

O time there lived in a sacred city, a 
Once apoa a tio , He was 

taerctcint, ‘wbo y ^ j^sires. It so liappened that, when 
n man immersed in tortane, a terrible Eamine 

he was in the devastating .the city and the 

oconrred. 'While i neighbonrhood 

country around, eompele with 

became his monopoly, emee 
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him in buying and selling the necessaries o£ life. Ho charg- 
ed the highest prices and realized the largest profits. Every 
possible infinence Tvas brought to bear upon him with a view 
to enlist his co-operation for effecting a diminution in the 
rigour o£ the sufferings of the people, but in vain 
Rightly or wrongly, he came to he universally regarded 
as the very incarnation of the God of famine. Unable 
to meet his free trade argument that others were at 
liberty to outbid him, .take all imports and do with them 
as they pleased, 'his co-citizens left matters pretty much 
to take their own course. 

At this crisis, a Sannyasi, highly esteemed by the 
public for his purity of life, reputed spiritual supre- 
macy and other qualifications, was seen slowly wending 
Ins way towards the mansion of the merchant-prince, to 
proffer his advice, as every one supposed. Lest such a 
holy person should suffer the indignity they thought they 
themselves had experienced at the bands of the unphi- 
lanthropic merchant, such of them as met him endea- 
^outed to dissuade him from carrjing out his design, 
but they were disappointed. The Sannyasi wont on. Ajr 
soon as he reached the residence of the merchant, the 
latter received biuj with due obeisance and humility and 
* other customarj' formalities. He questioned the holy 
man as to the purpose of his ^isit throwing out a bint 
at the same time that the vexed topic must not be mooted. 
Rising equal to the occasion, the visitor ga\e his empha- 
tic assurance that he had come on his personal business,, 
that be did not care a farthing for the starving and 
dying people, be they Sanuyasis or others 

Ground having been thus cleared to the immense 
satisfaction and relief of the cautions trader, he now- 
said he was ready to do the bidding of the godly as- 
cetic who, thereupon, addressed him as follows : 
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^‘"Youjire the lord of morclnnts loar inentonotis 
deeds destine jon for S^argnloka To that happy region, 
royal personages repair with artillery, cavalr} an 1 other 
appendage^ suited to their “talion, and merchants with 
their treasure-chests and bo on I have witli me an old 
Iv ish u a cloth (the garment of the Sannv isi) for which 
I feel some attachment, thoagh, I fear, being too old, 
I cannot carry it all tho way to Srarga Therefore I 
ask of jon the favonr that yon, in fulfilment of your kind 
promise, take charge of the cloth and hand it back to 
me when wo meet m Svarga, securing it not among 
valttahle« nor oven with ordinary things, «uch as, uten 
sil«, Ac , hnt tying it up to the pole of a cart ” 

The man of tho {world of nchos and of avarice, 
found himself completelv outwitted, was thrown into 
bewilderment, and did not know how to act Ho reflected 
on life and death and foH how helpless and powerlcs , he 
!n truth, was, albeit for tho timo being, and to all 
appearanco, he was occupj mg a pi oud and happy position 
on earth Such being the case, how could he transport 
even so much as a feather from here to heaven ? At 
last, tho evident impo'sibihh of o\ecnting tho unespect 
■cd and smgnlar task opened his eyes to the fleeting 
nature of this world and to the leahtj lying bojond 
The result was a wonder to those who had failed to 
bring about the least change in him Ashamed of him 
self, acknowledging the don^e ignorance b% which he 
had allowed himself to be governed in the affairs of life, 
he placed his all at the dispo al of his visitor, in whom 
he at once recognised his spmtnal guide and 
who, in turn after making over a moicly of the 
enormous wealth and food grains to the family of then: 
owner, entrnsted the other moiety to trustees, to allevi 
ate the pangs of the needj and the poor The trustees 
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administered gratuitous relief to the famine-stricken, and 
to others, not so badly situated, sold graius at much 
reduced rates, keeping correct accounts. On the termi- 
nation of the famine, the balance in the hands of the 
trustees, a very considerable sum, was applied to the 
foundation and maintenance of several permanent chari- 
table institutions, which led to the reproachful appellation, 
■God of famine making room for a dignified title greatly 
■coveted even fay Gods, >iz. God of prosperity.* 


From a Communicaftott in (he Central Eindu Colltne EaQazine- 
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‘ Restr’^in yotir desires,** Bo liberal/ “ Be clement, 
are three precepts, which when c!o«eIy analysed, aviU bo 
found to contain all the moral rule's 


To do good to others to sacrifice for their benefit 
yeur own wislies , to love yonr neighbour as joufself, to 
forgive your enemies, to restrain your passion^, to honour 
your parents, to respect tho«c who are set over you tbe«e 
and a few others are the «ole e< enttaU of morals 

— BXTCKt£. 


Tlie I nowledgc of religions ethics Dl3l»e^ happ) m 
both the worlds , 

It removes all obstacles from our waj, and the impurity 
of the xmnd is wa^^bed off. 

— 2?ABM\DAsn \SKAn.* 


Now what 13 a code of morals, and w by bas the world 
anj need of one A code of moral is a number of re- 
training orders , it rigoronsly bids us walk m certain paths 
But why ’ tVhat is the use of bidding us ® Because there 
are a number of other paths that we are naturally inclmeci 
to walk m The right path is right because it leads to 
the highest kind of happiness , tho wrong paths are wong 
becaose they lead to lower kmds of happme«3 But when 
men choose nee instead of virtue, what is happening ' 
They are considering the lower or the lesser happmes- 


A Gujardltjjoel 
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better than the greater or the higher It is this mistake 
that Is the essence and cause oE immorality , it is this 
mistake that manlund is ever inclined to make, and it is 
only because o£ this inclination that any moral system is 
oE any general value 

— W H Mallock 


Uloral principles are «ocial and universal They Eotm 
in a manner the party of hunianlvind against vice and dts- 
Older, its common enemy 

— Hmin 


jUan IS to he contemplated as an intoUeotual, and asr 
a moral being By his intellectual power®, he acqmres the 
knowledge of facts, observes their conne'^ions, and traces 
the conclusions which anso out of them These mental 
operation®, however, even m a high state of cultivation, 
may he directed entirely to truths of on ostrmsic kind, — 
that IS, to such as do not evert any mfluence either on tlie 
moral condition of the individna], or on his relations to 
other sentient beings Thoy may exist m an emment 
degree in the man who live® onij for himself, and feels 
little beyond the personal wants or the selfish enjoyments 
of the hour that is passing oaer him 

Bat, -ohen are contemplate man as a moral being, new 

import 'W^e find him occupying a place m a great system 
of moral government, in which ho has an important station 
to fill, and high duties to perform "We find him placed 
in certain relations to a great moral Governor, who presides 
over this system of thing®, and to a future state of being 
for which the present scene is intended to prop ire him* 
‘VS'e find Imn possessed of powen which qualify him to feel 
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reHtion , and of principles calculated to guide biui 
tlirongli tlie solemn re«pon ibibtie? wbicli attend bi^ state 
of moral di«ciplme 

These two parts of his mental constitution ivo pt: ceive 
to bo remarbablj Aatinci from each other The former 
may be m vigorous eNcrci‘=t in him who has httlo feehng 
of lus moral condition — and the latter maj be m a high 
state of culture in the man, who in poiut of mtellictual 
acquirement, hnoivs little beyond the truths which it mo t 
concerns luin to 1 now,^ — tho'^c groat but simple principles 
which gmde his conduct as a rt ponsible lieing 

— Dr Abercrombif 

It la tin. heart and not the brain, 

That to tho bighc'^t doth attain 

— Lovofeuow 

Th re havt bten man} religions, but only cue code 
of moral 

In tbe mtelleclual wmld, one trusts to what you sa\, 
m the moral, to what you art 

IVhat i> morally wrong cannot be theologicallj tight 

A philosopher say» ' There is no morality v ithout 
lehgion, and there is no religion without morality Morality 
IS rthgion in practice , religion is morality in principle ” 

There is no division between true Eeligioii and noble 
Inmg a religion that doea not express it«elf m nobility 
of living IS an empty shell , a noble lift without rchgion is 
‘^lioro of its fairest grace * 

— A&ME Besint 


• From Tie Central Bi du G>lf^e Ma^a %ne Felrvary 190S 
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JJone} has a clo‘'cr acqnauitauce ■with morals than is 
generallv admitted In nil histone^, whether oE individuals- 
or committees, we find that hxitj m money matters is fol 
lowed by looseness in nionh 


If e>ory man wore gifted with such fnciiUiis that he 
was able to view hinuelf m all In- relations at n glance, he 
would never transgress n liw of physic*, social economj.or 
religion, and there would bt no sncli thing ns immorahtj , 
pain would never be felt, beenu o ronn would know perfeotlv 
how to avoid it But as man is not *0 constituted, an apj enl 
IS necessary to his con eiencc, — that is, his fears and hope 
in order to prevent the utter disor^mzntioa of -ociety, and 
the di appearance of morality* 

— S. Bvpino-Golii) 


MORAL PRECEPTS 
27ot to serve the foolish. 

Bat to serve tbo wi«e , 

To honour those worthy of honour 
This IS the greatest ble« lUg, 

• • * 
l^Iucli insight and education, 
feelE-controI and pleasant speech, 
And whatever word is well-spoken 
Tins IS the greale t blessing. 

To support father and mother, 

To cherish wife and child. 

To follow a poaccfnl calhng 
This IS the greatest blessing 

To bestow aim and lut nghteou Ij, 
To give help to kindred. 


From Tht Ortrjm amt Development of Jlebgioua Dthef, 
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Deeds wluch tannot be blamed : 

This is the greatest blessing. 

To abhor and cease from sin. 

Abstinence from strong drinb. 

Not to bo •weaiy in 'well-doiag : 

Tins is the greatest blessing. 

Reverence and lowliness, 

Contentment and gratitude, 

The hearing of tlie Law at due seasons : 

Tliio 13 tho greatest blessing. 

Tp be long-suffering and meek. 

To associate with tho traiujuil, 

Religious talk at dno seasons ; 

This is tho greatest blessing. 

• • « 

Beneath the stroke of life’s changes , 

The mind that shaketb not, 

AVithont grief or passion, and secure : 

This is the greatest blessing. 

On every side are invmcible 
They who do acl« like these, 

On every side they walk in safety, 

And this is the greatest blessing.* 

— 3I0BA.1, Pkecepi> 
AscBtfiED TO Buddha. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 

Bat to the animal nature of man have been added 
moral sentiments and reflecting faculties, which not only 
place him above all other creatures on earth, but constitute 
him a different being from any of them — a ration.al and 


From The Faiths 0 / 0n Worjd, 
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otoble being The«e facnlfaes are ins be^it and highest 
and the sonrces of his pureat and intensest pleisares 
lead him dirccflj to the great objects of }u« e'^isteneo — 
mco to the laws of God and loro of his fellow-men 
his pecnliaritv attends them, that ’ahile bis animal 
jOS act powerfnll) of tliem«eUes, his rational faculties 
e to be cultivated, ex.erci«eil, and instructed before 
all yield their full harvest of enjoyment 

— George Coiite 

In the siipremacj of self-control con'i ts one of 
the prefectiona* of the ideal man I^ot to be impulsive — 
jfcrd fo ift? fpnrrtfM’ hvi.Wr ihtih^ hy each dc ccc that 
an tnrn comes nppormon — but to be self-xostrained, stlf- 
balanced, governed b) Iho joint decision of the feeling- 
an council a««emblod, before whom ov er\ action «liall hav e 
boon fnlly debated and calnilj dcterminod— that it i- which 
■education moral education at Iea«t, 'tiivcs to produce 
— HERurnr SirvcpR 

If) own esperii uco and development deepen every 
tlav inj conviction tint our moral progre s mij be niea- 
-ured by the degree m which wo Sympatlu^Je vnth 
mdivadnal suffering and individual joj 

— (xEORcr Euot 

Moral educatioi. mav be guided bj book':, and 
verbal admonitions precept ind persuasion are of 
undoiiiable utility but stricth 'speaking moral culture i- 
valnole'ss unless principle i- confirmed into habit * ** • 

The fire-ide may be homely, or it may he dignified , 
but whether it belong to poor or rich, it may be equally 
a sbrmo of the affections "V “ceno of happme''!, a chool 
of the heart. 
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A school of tho lit-art* In the«o ^rortls ^\o nrnvo at 
the true operation of moral principle Tho heart mu t he 
tcoched, tho feelings iffcctid, tlie baser proponeihc 
‘nibdned , tho higher imotionc quickened, and oil made 
loro and joj within And how can tin.? bo done ® Only 
moral and religious principle being confirmed by training and 
escrci«e, in reference to companions, parents, brothers 
Bi tor«, and other relation®, as well as tho general circnm- 
®tauces by which we are surronnded Tho a cry ict of lonug 
md of consulting tho feohiigs of those with whom wt an 
domesticated, strengthen® tho tendenca to welldoing * 


Great mi'chief has been done by tho Wpellent a peot 
habituallj given to moral mlo by its ospositqrs.audimmeii’c 
biuofits are to bo anticipated from presehtiog moral rnk 
under that attractive aspect which it lias jndwtorted 
br «uper«tition and aecoticism If a fathei^ternlj euiorcing 
uurnerous commands, some needful and^mo needle's, adds 
tolusseaere control a behaviour wlioll) uusymp ithetic — if 
Ills children have to take their pleasures by stealth, or, when 
timidly looking up from tlioir play, o'cr meet a cold glance 
or more frequently a frown , hi government will inevitablv 
be di'hked, if not hated , and the aim will be to eaatle it a® 
much a® possible Coutrariwue, a father who, equally firm 
m maintaining restraints needful for the well being of 
his children, or the well being of other per'ou , not onij 
aaoids needless restraint®, but giving his sanction to all 
legitimate gratification-* and providing the means for 
them, looks on at their gambols with an approving ®mile, 
can scarcely fail to gam an infiuonce which, no le® 
ePTiCient for the time being, will al«o be permanently 


Frotn ChamheTb $ Mtscellcmy 
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efHciont. TBo controls of sacli two fathers symboli/co the 
controls of Morality as it is, and Morality as it Bbonld bo. 

— ^Hebbert Spencer. 

The first caro o£ a motUor is to rear her child in 
sound bodily health ; her second is to roar it in such 
a manner that it will grow up awcct-tempcrcd and anii- 
uhlc, possessing good habits and dispositions — all which 
is comprehended in the tonii motal tiaxning,* 

But though direct moral teaching docs much, indi- 
rect docs more ; and the cfTcet my father produced ou 
my character, did not depend solely on nhit ho said or 
did witli that .direct object, but also, and still more, on 
Vihat manner of man ho was. 

—JonN Stuart Mill. 

It is only in accordance with all the other facts of 
associated feelings, tiiat if a certain kind of conduct, say 
theft or evil speaking, is constantly made the subject of 
punishment, censure, or disapprobation, an associative 
growth will bo formed between the conduct and the in- 
lliction of pain ; and the indhidiial will recoil from it 
Nvith ail the repugnance acquired during this conjunction 
between it and painfnl feelings. The general principle 
is confirmed by the actnal facts; those that have received 
a carefnl moral education nro almost as superior in their 
wiwvsj coadiici if> iho 4?f!spziog ©f ps^ests, ss 

the educated in.in is to the nuoducated in any other 
respect, f 

— Alex.\nder Bain, ll. l. 


* From C/iflBtl ers’a ilis<.cllan^» 

^ From ilcniat and J/cml £ei«ffcc. 
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100. THE MOUSE'S PETITION. 

THi: JtOUSn’S I’l^riTION. 

oil! hear a penstvc prisoners prater, 
For liberty that siglis; 

And never lot thmo honrt be shtil 
Against the wretch’s cries I 

For hero forlorn and and I sil, 

'Withm tho wiry gralo ; 

And tremble at th* approaching morn 
'Which brings impending fate. 

IE e’er thj breast with freedom glow’d, 
And sporn’d a tyrant’s chain, 

Let not thy strong oppressive force 
A freeborn mouse detain 1 

Oh do not slain with gniltloss blood 
The hospitable heartb 1 

Nor trnimph that thy wilos betray’d , 
A prize so I*' ’orth 
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Tho well-iaughl philosophic mind 
To all compassion ^res ; 

Casts round the world an equal eye, 

And Eeels Cor all that lives. 

If mind — ns ancient sages taught, 

^ A never dying flame, 

Still shifts through matter’s varying forms, 

In every form the same ; — 

Beware lost in the worm yon crtisU 
A brother’s sonl you find ; 

And tremble lost thy luckless luuci 
Dislodge a kindred mind. 

Or if this transient gleam of day 
Be of life wc share, 

Lot pity plead within Ihy broaist 
That little all to spare. 

So may thy hospitable board 

With health and peace be crown’d ; 

And every cluirm of bcarlfelt eab>o 
Beneath thy roof bo found. 

So when destrnction lurkb uiiscen. 

Which men, like mice, may share, 

3I.ay bomo kind angel clc.ar thy path, 

And brcik the bidden snare.* 

' — Mub, BABBAUnD. 




• V^lhemmis*/ou»(ltitthetn^t when Jieh'id lien cin^mdall 
nirfhl ly Dr Pri^sllu/ijr ifit nf tmlinj e-rjicrmtenls tctHidtJ'crent 
hnds of air. 
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lOJ. NAME AND FAME. 

A good name n a& a jirecioiis omtim.nt. 

— Solomon 

A good name is rather to be cliosen than great 
ticbes, and loving favour rather Ilian silver and gold, 

— “ BlDLE-pRO\EBl.b.’' 

Honours, monuments, and all the works of vanity 
and ainbitloQ, are demoli'^bed and destroyed b} tho iin> 
sparing hand of timo; but tho reputation of wisdom is 
venerable to posterilj, and a truly good namo lives for 
or.* 

Good name in mm and woman, dear ray liOrd, 

^ Ib tho iiutnedialo jewel of their sonis : 

^YllO steals my purso steals trash; 'tis something, 
nothing ; 

’I'was mine, ’tU hi-, and liis been slave to thoii- 
Bauds ; , ^ 

But bo that filches from me m\ good name 
Bubs mu of tint winch not ourlchcs him 
And m ikes me puoi indeed. 

— Sn VKLNL’LA-LU. 

Prai-iOS on tembB aio trillc< rauilv Sjieut ; 

A man*- good name is his best inomtment. 

— Al EiirAiu. 


* rrvtn .1 liooL 1 / i/«m<wr, W il amt Wisdom, 
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A good name is tbo proper iuborUnneo ‘oE the 
deceased. 


— Gicmo. 


A fearless heart, a steady aim, 

A mind to plan, a ivill to do — 
These IiiYfl the power to compier Came, 
To win a glory that is true 


Of .all the possessions .o£ this life fame is the 
noblest; when the body has snnk into tlic dust the great 
name stUl lives. 

— Scnif-LFU. 

Unhlomish’d lei mo live, or die unknown ; 

Oh, grant an honest fame, or grant me none 1 

- Popr. 

Fame is gre.ator lh.au personal cl).armes, she flies 
far without wings; 

Personal charms are lr.ansiont, but fame Is per- 
manent 

F.ame, impatient of extremes, decays 

Not more by ensy than etee's of pr.aise. 

— Pore. 

The two most precious tilings on this side the grave 
are our reputation and oiir life. Bnt it i» to bo lament- 
ed that the most conteraptiblo whisper may depth e u^ 
of the one, and the weakest weapon of the other. A 
wise man, therefore, will bo more anxious to deserve a 
fair name than to pO'Se»5 it, and this wi>l teach him so 
to live, as not to he afraid to die. 


— Colton, 
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Reputation, Reputation, Reputation I 0, I have lost 
my reputation! I ha\6 lost llie immortal part of myself, 
and 'wbat remains is boslia). 

— Sharfspeabe. 

A wounded reputation is seldom cured. 

It is a hopeless attempt to recover a lost reputation. 

—Bacon 

To lovo your art, and at its call 

To yield yonr heallb, yonr wealtb, your all, 

And livo on bumble bread and cbec«o ; 

To love it more than fame or case ; 

To heed no scorn of riv.al schools, 

And laugh at critics when thoy *ro fool« ; 

To please the wise, and not the town,— 

Tint is the way to high renown. 

—0. Mackat. 


Having gathered wealth by honest trade, 

One should spend it with justice. 

He alone will obtain an cscollent end. 

And will enjoy an excellent banquet, 

Who does good to olhow, and knows not how 
to reproach them ; 

To whom others* wives are ever ns sisters 
and mothers ; 

Who is morcifol to the creatures, and 
* cherishes cattle ; 

And in the desert gives water to the thirstj ; 
Who is calm .and never blames any. 

And exalts the dignity of his elders.* 




— rCKAUAM.t 


* From Sir Alexandtr Granl* Translation i« Fortnightly 
Rmew ( JSG7 J, A SfarAthipoet 
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0 Natnre, hovr in every charm supreme ? 

Whose \Qtarie3 feast on raptures 6\er newt 

—Beattie. 


When I survey the bright 
Ccelostial aphearej 

So rich with jewels bung, that night 
Both like an Bthlop bride nppeare; 

Sfy soule her wings doth spread. 

And hea\en-ward flies, 

The Almighty’s mystery to read 
In the large volomos of the skies. 

For tho bright firmament 
Sbootes forth no flame 
So silent, hat is eloquent" 

In speaking the Creator’s mame, 

— IlABINfiTOI?. 

AU the rich gifts that Nature brings. 

Are gifts descending frdm His Throne. 


Of this fair volume which we World do name 
If we the sheets and leases could tarn with caro, 
Of 'Him who it corrects and did it frame, 

We clear might read tho art and wisdom rare.* 
Find out Ins power which wildest powers doth tame, 
His providence extending everywhere. 
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His jastice which proatl rebels doth not spare, 
In every page, no period oi the same. 

— IViLLIASt DnUJmOND. 


Nature is the glass reflecting God, 

As by the sea reflected is the Sun. 

— Yons'i.. 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all tho blue ethereal sk}, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Thoir great Original proclaim, 

Th’ nnwearied sun, from day to day, 

Docs his Oceator’s power display. 

And pablishes to every land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

— Addisok. 

All aro hut [arts of ono stnpendons whole. 
Whoso body Nalnro is, and God tho soul. 

— Popi:. 


Every loaf of tho verdant trees, to wiso men, 
Speak*’ volnmes.for the Almightj's visdom. 

— SAdi, 

Oh Lord, nhon on thy aarlous woiks we look, 

Dow richly [nrni'«b’d h the Earth we tread 1 
Where,' in tho fair Contents of Katnre’s Book, 

We may tho Wonders of thy Wisdom read : 

Nor Earth alone, but lo 1 the Sea so wide, 
Where, great and small.a world of Creatnres glide. 

—Sin llEKP.y Wotton, 
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Behold this, the vast and extensive universe, and 
have confidence in His j«iowe>s. 

— “RiavED V.” 


The whole frame of the universe is hil! of the 
goodness of God ; and to he convinced of this important 
truth nothing more is necc'^ary than an attentive mind 
and a grateful heart. 

•n — •BrjoTETn.'. 

0 ye everlasting hills I 
Buildings of God, not made with hands, 

"Whose word performs whate’er He wills, 

Whose word, though yo shall perish, stands; 

Gan there be eyes that look on yon, 

Till tears of rapture make them dim, 

Nor in his works the Maker ^iew, 

Then lose his works in Him? 

— .Tames MoyrooMEnv. 

A high perception of the wisdom of the Divine 
Being must necessarily ho the result of an intelligent 
contemplation of the Divine works. * . • * Know- 

ledge brings man into commnaion with that Almighty 
wisdom whKh is the fountain of all truth and happine-s. 
To Uia enlrghteaed man, God is tho Sun of all goodness, 
around whom the attributes of Power, Wisdom, and Love 
radiate and fill tho universe. As man's physical oj'e 
'cannot withstand tho light of the Sun fneithor can man’s 
spiritual eye see the whole glory of God. But as we 
can rojoico in tho sunshine, and intorpret tho mission 
of tho sunbeam, so can wc find happiness in the Di>ino 
presence, and gather wisdom by tho contemplation of 
tho Creator’s works. 

— “Tde Re\bok Why.” 


CC— n 
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Every flower, ©very ray o£ light, ©very drop o£ dew 
each flake oC snow, the onrling ®moke, the lowering 
cloud, the hrighfc sud, the pale moon, the twinhling stars 
speak to ns in eloquent language of the great Hand tha 
made them. But millions lose the grand lesson whiol 
Nature teaches, liecause they can attach no meaning t{ 
what they see or hear. 

— "Tnp Reaso>i WnT." 


There’s not a leaf within the bower, 

There’s not a bird open the tree ; 

There’s not a dew-drop open the flower, 

But hears the impress. Lord, of Thee i 

Thy hand the varied leaf design’d, 

And gave the bird its thrilling tone; 

Thy power the dew.drops* tints combined, 
Till like a diamond's blaze they shone i 

Yes, dew-drops, leaves, and buds, and all— 
The smallest, like the greatest things — 

The sea’s vast space, the earth’s wide ball. 
Alike proclaim thee king of kings. 

But man alone to bounteous heaven 
Thanksgiving’s conscious strains can raise ; 

To favour’d man alone 'iis given, 

To join the angelic choir in praise. 


Natiire and Time were twins. Companions still, 
Their unretarded, unretnrning flight 
They hold together. Time, with one sole aim, 
Looks ever onward, like the moon through space, 
■\Vith beaming forehead, dark and bald behind, 
Nor over lost a moment in his course. 
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Kainre looks all aroond her, like the Son, 

And keeps her works, like Iiis dependent worlds, 

In constant motion. She hath never miss’d 
One step in her victorions march o£ change, 

I’or chance she knows not; He, vs ho made her, gave 
His daughter power o’er oil except Himself, 

— Tower in whatever she does to do his will. 
Behold the true, the royal law of Hainre I 

— JaMVS MONTOOMEnV. 


Go forth tinder the open “ky, and list toHatnro’p 
teachingsj 

— W. C. Bryant. 

To mm have been revealed the power, the wisdom 
and the goodnes« of God, throngh the medium of the 
hook of natnre, in the varied pages of which they are 
inscribed in Indelible characters. On man has been con- 
ferred the high privilege of interpreting these characters, 
and of deriving from their contemplation those ideas of 
granilenr and sublimity, and those emotions of admira- 
tion and of gratitnde, which elevate and refine the soul, 
and transport it into regions of a purer and more ex- 
alted being.* 

— Dr. Roqet. 


He who slndJos itaivre^s hviro, 

From certain truth his mixim draw^. 

— Gav. 


Nature never did hetraj 
The heart tint loved her; ’Us her privilege, 
Throngh all the 5 cars of this our life, to lead 
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From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
Tbe mind that is within ns, so impress 
"With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings whore no kindness i«, nor all 
The dreary intcrconrse of daily life, 

Shall e*er pre^ail against n«, or disturb 
Onr cheerful faith, that all uhich we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

— WORDSWOUTn. 


The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

Tlie guide, the gnardhn of my heart, and soul, 

Of all ray moral being. 

— 'WORDSWORTn. 


She lias a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and liearts to bless — 

Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can 

, — Wordsworth. 


Thus eaery object of creation 
Can furnish hints for contemplation, 
And from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean- 


-G.\T. 
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Is'not the earth 

With \ations living creatures, and the air 
Replenished, and all those at thy command 
To come and play betoro thee ? Knowest thou not 
Their langnage and their wajif? They also know, 
And reason not contemptibly: with these 
lund pastime, 

— Milton. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a nipturo on the lonely shore, 

Thor© Is society, whoro aoae iBitados, 

By the deep gca, and music in its roar : 

I love not man the less, but Kature more, 

From these oar interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have boon before, > 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

■\Vhat I can ne’er cxpicss, yet cancot all conceal. 

— BvaoN. 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion witli her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : for his gayer hours 
She kas a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Thcii blurpncss ore ho is aware, ^ 

— W. C. UaiANi, 

I circ not, Fortune, what you me deny : 

You cannot rob me of froo nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
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\ou cannot bar ray constant foot to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at ovo 

— ^B03rso^ . 


I cnvj aouG their pageantrj and show, 

I envy none the gilding o£ their woo. 

Give me, indulgent gods I with mind serent, 

And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan scone 
No splendid povertj no smilmg care, 

No well bred hale, or servile grandeur, thcro 
Ihoro pleasing objects usefnl thoughts suggest, 
Iho scaso IS rivash’d, and the soul i*. ble«'-t 
On every thorn delightful wisdom grows , 

In every rill a sweet m«traclion flows 

— Ldwafu louNa 


LiO\o had he found m Imls whore poor men he, 
Uis daily tc tellers had boon noods and nils 

— IVorDiwoi iir 


A healthy body, an active mmd and a clieorfu 
heart are the three best boons Nature can bestow 

— SoUTHLi 


Ob, bow canst thou renounce the bonndloss store 
Of charms which Nature to her >otary yields ’ 

The warbling woodland the resounding shore. 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of field'’ 

All that the gonial ray of morning gilds 

And all that echoes to the song of oven 

All tint the mountain's sheltering bosom fsbields. 

Aud all the dreul ui tgnilicence of ’ \on 

Oh, how caust thou rer « audl ’'forgiveni 
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Those charms shall work Ihy •■onlS eternal health, 
And lo\o, and "cntlonc«, and joy iinjurt. 

But those thou must renounce, if lust of wealth 
BVr win its way to thy coirnpted heart. 

— BtATllt 


Then toll me not that I shall grow 
Forlorn, tint iioldh and woods will cloy ; 
From Nature and her changes How 
An everlasting tide of joy 

— R Bloomiibld. 


' Nature IitDs granted to all to bo hajipy, if the use of 
her gifts be but kooun. 

t — Olauwaw. 

Nature ortors to ‘all her children, with maternal 
kindness, the chief, the most innocent, the least c^pen- 
9i>o, and the most anivers.al of all pleasures. 

• • « • • 

Men are accustomed to de«pise the blessings which they 
constantly enjoy, how excellent sooior they maj bo; 
and they think of noUung but of njuHiplying and diver- 
sifying their amusements. But the pleasure I speak of 
is preferable to all others. It is almost impossible not 
to iind charms in the contemplation of nature. And tliat 
it may bo enjoyed without expense, is manifest : the poor 
as well as the rich may po'^ess this pleasure. Yet, this 
is the very thing that lessens its aaloc. AVe are foolish 
enough to disregard that in which others have an equal 
share whilst jf wo were reasonable, nothing should 
enhance the aulno of a hlewng more th m the thought 
that it constitutes the happiness of our fcllou-crcaturts, 
as well as our own. 
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When compared with this noble and affecting pleasure, 
how frivolous and deceitful ate those far fetched amuse- 
ments which the rich procure with so much trouble and 
cvpense ? They leave a certain vacuum in the soul, and 
always end in vexation and disgust. On , the contrary, 
rich and beneficent nature continnallj presents now ob 
jects to our e}es. All the pleasures which are the work 
of our imagination aro of short duration ; they are as 
transitory as a beautiful dream, the charms and illusions 
of which vanish as soon as we awake Bnt the pleasures 
of reason and of the heart, those which we taste in con- 
templating the works of God, are solid and durable. 

The heavens adorned with stars, tho earth enamelled 
with flowers the melodious singing of birds, the different 
landscapes, and a thousand prospects, each more delight- 
ful than another, continnally furnish ns with new subjects 
o£ satisfaction and delight. 

— Stuum’s IIefleotions. 

Lovely indeed the mimic works of art, 

But Nature’s works iar lovelier. I admire. 

None more admires, tho -painter’s magic skill, 

"Who shows'^ me that which I shall never see. 

Conveys a distant country into mine. 

And throws Italian light on English walls ; 

But imitative strokes can do no more 

Than please the eje — svvoet Nature every sense. 

The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, 

And mnsic of her woods — no works of man 
May rival these; these all bespeak a power 
Peculiar, and exclusively her own. 

Beneath the open sky she spreads the least ; 

*Tis free to all — ’tis every day renewed ; 

"Who scorns it, starves deservedly at home. 

• — Cowi'iK. 





Keep nature’s great original in 
And thence the living images pursue. 

* — FKANCIb 


Art imitates nature and the nearer it comes to n i- 
ture, the more excellent it is. 

— Bishop Hall. 


He is the greatest artist then, 
Whether oE pencil or oE pen, 
Who EoUows Nature. 


EPITAPH INTENDED FOB SIB 
ISAAC NEWTON. 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night : 

God said, “ Let Newton be ! ” and all was light 

— Pope. 


I love to gaze on Nature’s book — 

To read her lessons clear : 

I loie to look to whom she points. 

And whispers, “ do you fear ? ” 

“Fear Him I doP' the soul responds. 

“I worship and adore, ' 

And praise Him for these wondrous things, 
Both now and evermoie,” 


^is very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven, to breathe a prayer 

Pull in the smile of the blue firmament. 

— Keats. 


Hail to the stars that, inazo in more, ^ 
Circle the throne of God I 
67 — B 
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Hail to the sims that, blaze on blaze, 

Are moving at His nodi 

Glory and honour, praise and might, 

To God £or aye be given, 

'Who turned the darkness into light. 

And made the stars of heaven. 

—James Ballantihe. 


Should I not, at least every morning and evening 
of my life, meditate on the blessings of my Creator, 
admire them, and praise him for them? Is it not rea- 
sonable that I should act thus, and by this homage 
distinguish myself from the insensible brute, and from 
those other creatures which have not received the faculty 
of contemplating the works of providence? 

— Stutim’s IIeflect:os8. 


THE* STARS. 

** The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament sheweth his handy-work.” Psalm 19-1. 

No cloud obscures the summer sky, 

The moon in brightness walks on Tiigh ; 

And, set in azure, every star 
Shines, a pure gem of heaven, afar 1 

Child of the earth I Oh, lift thy glance 
To yon bright firmament's expanse ; 

The glories of its realm explore, 

And gaze, and wonder, and adore 1 

Doth it not speak to every sense 
The marvels of Omnipotence ? 

Seest thou not there the Almighty name 
Inscribed in characters of flame ? 
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Coiml o*er these bmps oJ qnenchless tight, 

That sparkle through the shades oE night: 
Behold them ! can a mortal boast 
To number that celestial host? 

Jlark vrell each Ullle star, whose rays 
In distant splendor meet thy gaze : 

Each is a world, by him sustain'd 
IVlio from eternity hath reignM. 

Each, kindled not for earth alone, 

Hath circling planets of its oi\n, 

And beings, whose eviateoee springs 
From Him, the all-power£ol king of kings. 

Haply, those glorious beiogs know 
^0 stain of gailt, or tear of woe ; 

Bat, raising still the adoring voice, 

For ever in their God rejoice. 

■\Vhat then art thou, 0 child of clayl 
Amid creation's grandeur, eay ? 

E'en as an insect on the breeze, 

E'en as a dew-drop, lost in seas I 

Yet fear thou not I the sovereign hand, 

Which spread the ocean and the land, 

And hung the rolling spheres in air, 

Hath e’en for thee, a Father’s care I 

Be thou at peace! the all-seeing Hj'e, 
Pervading earth, and air, and sky— • 

The searching glance which none may flee. 

Is still in mercy turn'd on thee, f 

—Mrs. Hemaks. 
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THE SKY. 

It I® a stnngo thing lio« little in general people 
kno^v about the si y It is the part o£ creation in ivbith 
Isature has done more lor the sake of pleasing raau 
more for the sole and evident purpose of talking to him 
and teaching him, than m anj other of her 'works, and 
It IS jnst the part in ■which vre least attend to her 
• • • • • 

There is not a moment of any day of onr live", when 
Jsature i^ not producing scene after scene, picture after 
{ icture, glory after glory, and working still upon such 
exquisite and constant principles of the most perfect 
beauty, that it is quite certain it is all done for u«, and 
intended for onr perpetual pleasure And every man, 
whereaer placed, howe\er far from other sources of 
interest or of beauty, has this doing for him constantly 
The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen and kno^ni 
hut by few , it is not intended that man should lire 
always m the midst of them , he injures them by ht' 
I resence, bo ceases to feel them if he be always with 
them hat the sky is for all , bright as it is, it is not 
“ Too bnght nor good 
For human nature’s daily food , * 
it is fitted in all its functions for the perpetual comfort 
and exalting of the heart, for the soothing it and pun- 
fving it from its dross and dust Sometimes gentle, 
sometimes capncions, sometimes awful, never the same 
for two minutes together , almost human m its passion* 
almost spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in it« 
infinity, its appeal to what is immortal m us is as dis- 
tinct, as its ministry of chastisement or of blessing to 
what IS mortal, is essentnl 


—John IlusKI^ 
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The fair smile of morning, 

The glorj of noon, 

The bright stars adorning 
Tho path of the moon, 

. The mist-coTcred mountain, 

The valley and plain, 

The lake and fountain, 

The river and main. 

Their magic combining, 

Illumine and control 
The care and repining, 

That darken llie soul, 

Tho timid Spring stealing 
Through light and perfnme ; 
Tho Summer’s revealing 
Of beauty and bloom ; 

The rich Autumn glowing, 

With fruit — treasures crowned ; 

■ The pale Winter throwing 
His snow wreaths around, 

All widely diffusing 
A charm on the earth. 

Wake loftier musing. 

And holier mirth. 

There is not a sorrow. 

That hath not a balm 
Prom Isature to borrow, 

In tempest or calm j 
There is not a season, 

There is not a scene. 

But Fancy and Reason, 

May gaze on serene, 

And own it possessing 
A 7cst for the glad. 
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A solace aad blessing 
To comfort the sad. 

— David Lester Richardson. 


A quiet heart, submissive, meek, 

Father, do thou bestow; 

Which more than granted will not seek 
To have, or give, or know. 

Each Green hill then will hold it- gift 
Forth to my joying eyes ; 

The mountains bine will then uplift 
My spirit to the skies. 

The falling water then will sound 
As if for me alone; 

Nay, will not blessing more abound 
That many hear its tone? 

The trees their murmuring forth will send. 
The birds send forth their song ; 

The waving grass its tribute lend, 

Sweet music to proloug. 

The water-lily’s shining cups. 

The trumpet of the bee. 

The thousand odours doatiug up, 

The many-shaded sea ; 

'I'm; Txarng s imprintei 'treai 
Upon the eastward waves ; 

The gold and blue clouds o\orhead; 

The weed from far sea-caves ; ' 

All lo^ely things from south to north. 

All harmonies that be. 
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Each -will ita soul oE Joy send forth 
To enter into me. 

And thus the wde earth I shall hold, 

A perfect gift of thine; 

Bicher by these, a thousandfold, 

Than if broad lands \rere mine 

— Geopge MacDokald. 
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Gone is the chequered past — 

Gone never to return—^ 

And in its place the present time 
To profit and to learn. 

As Tve regret the days 
And weeks in folly spent, 

So may we from this very hour 
Improve the moments lent. 

Oh 1 beautiful New Year I 
With record clear and white — 

As pure as yonder fall of snow 
That makes the ground so white. 

Thou bringest to our homes 
Reunions glad and sweet, 

Fond meetings and bright greetings, when 
The “one in spirit'* meet. 

Oh radiant New Tear 1 
So^, bright and fair and young, 

Thy praises are on every lip, 

Thy name on every tongue ! 


NEW. YEAR. 

Let past ills be forgotten. 

Let malice lose its sway, 

And foes unite in friendship. 

On this glad New Year’s day. 

Let heart to heart be knitted 
To work one glorious end — 

The world's wide-stretching welfare. 
Whilst love and troth extend. 
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Then let our hope be fervent, 

And Honour be our crest, 

And all shall sing the chorus, 

“Let the New Tear be our best 1” 

A TEW-TEAR PEAIER, 

Oh Lord t succour mo now with affection, 

Drench me with the cup filled with love for thee ^ 
Loolw at me graciously, support me, and remove my 
hardships 

Grant 307 and prosperity in the New Tear 

May the disen,ees and disorders of the people di«appear. 
May their persons he free from pain and fear , 
Bemove all grounds of danger and dispel ansietj. 
Grant joy and prosperity m the New lear 

May the «ub]ects all be nnited and bapp), 

M'vy there bo constant rejoicings everywhere 
Lei one and all repeatedly mutter thy name, 

Grant joy and prosperity in the New lear 

Slay all things be obtainable at a cheap rate, 

^av ev ery thing be graceful and delightful on the road , 
'X»et there be plenty m every bouse 
Grant joy and prosperity in the New Year 

3Iay the monsoon bo favourable all over the earth. 
May the people be conctantly engaged in profitable 

Let the people be free fiom bodily and mental dis- 
tresses 

Grant joy and prosperity m the New A ear 

Bfay the music of marriage-celebrations rewound day 
and night, 

Mav you keep all people free from fear and delusion 
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Obedience, little as many may consider that side o£ 
the matter, is the primary duty o£ man. No man bnt 
is hound indeEeasibly, with all force o£ obligation, to 
obey. Parents, teachers, superiors, leaders, these, all 
creatures recognise as deserving obedience. Heoognised 
or not recognised, a man has his superiors, a regular 
hierarchy above him ; extending np, degree above degree, 
to Heaven itself, and God the Maker, who made His 
world not for anarchy bnt for rule and order. ' * 

The free man is ho who is loyal to the Laws of this 
Universe ; who in his heart sees and knows, across all 
contradictions, that injustice cannot befall him here; 
that except by sloth and cowardly falsity evil is not 
possible here. The first symptom of such a man is not 
that he resists and rebels, bnt that he obeys. As poor 
Henry Marten wrote long ago : 

"Heade'r, if thou an oft-told tale wilt trust. 

Thou Tt gladly do and suffer what thou must.” 
Gladly, he that will go gladly to his labour and hl= 
suffering, it is to him atone that the Upper Powers are 
davourable, and the Field of Time will yield fruit. 

Obedience is our universal duty and destiny ; 
wherein whoso will not bend must hreaK. ■ 

— ^Thoius Caelyie. 


Obedience has been often dalled the virtue of 
childhood. How far it is entitled to the name of 
virtue we need not at present stop to examine ; obe- 
dience is expected from chUdren long before they can 
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reason upon the justice o£ our commands ; consequently 
it must be taugbt as a babil. By associating pleasure 
witli those things which wo first desire children to do, 
we should make them necessarily like to obey; on the 
contrary i£ wo begin by ordering them to do what is 
difficult and disagreeable to them, they must dislike 
obedience." 


An eminent divine once remarked, there is but one 
sin in the world, and that is disobedience, from which 
all other sins do spring. Obedience is the great disci 
pline of the army, a breach of which is visited with 
condign punishment, as without discipline, anarchy and 
confusion wonld reign trnimphant. The child stands as 
much in need of obedience as the soldier ; indeed a child 
i« preparing to be a soldier— -he will, in due time have 
to ffgbt the battle of life, and ought tliercfore to be 
baught implicit obedience. 

— CHiVASSB. 

■Who best 

Can snffer, best can do; best reign who first 
Well Iwth obeyed. 

— ITilton. 

By learning to obey, we know how to command. 

But it is a matter of high commendation to know 
bow to command as we’d as io obey: to do WAt ibeso 
things well is the peculiar quality of a distinguished 
citizen. 

— Aristotle. 


• From Essays on Practical Education hy Jfario und R, L 
Edyncorth. 



105. OPINION (PUBLIC). 

The memben o£ modern civilised societies are 
•ander the sivay of a code of Pnblic opinion, enforced by 
social penalties, which no reflective person obeying it 
identifies with the moral code, or regards as nncondi- 
tionally binding ; indeed the code is manifestly fluctuat- 
ing, and variable, different at the same time in different 
classes, professions, social circles, of the same political 
comrannity. Such a code always supports to a consider- 
able extent the commonly received code of morality ; and 
most reflective persons think it generally reasonable to 
conform to the dictates of public opinion — to the Code 
of Honour, we may say, in grave matters, or the Code 
of Politeness or good Breeding in lighter matters — whor* 
ever they do not positively conflict with morality; either 
on grounds of private interest, or because they think it 
condneivo to general happiness or well-being to keep as 
much as possible in harmony with their fellowmen.* 

—SlDOWIOK. 


There are certain moral duties enforced, not by 
public and official authority, bnt by the members of tlie 
community in their private capacity. These are some- 
times called the Laws of Honour, because they are 
punished by withdrawing from the violator tho honour 
or esteem of his fellow-citirens. Courage, Prudence 
as regards self, Chastity, Orthodoxy of opinion, a certain 
conformity in Tastes and Usages, — are all proscribed by 


f'rom ihlhmh of Elitr* 
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the mass o£ each community, to a greater or less extent, 
and are insisted on under penalty of social disgrace and 
excommunication. This is tho Social or tho Popular 
Sanction.* 

— Dr. Alexander Bain. 


Applause is tho spur of'noblo minds, tho end and 
aim of weak one*:. 


— Colton. 


Of all species of CoolhanUness, that is perhaps one 
of the most foolish that says, *‘I do not caro what people 
think of me.'* We ought not to be indifferent to the 
opinion that others form of us. “ A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches.*’ It is our duty 'to seek 
to bo respected, and if wo act, as wo ought to do, we 
may constrain even our very enemies, if w'e have any, 
to respect ns. 

— " Domestic Life.” 




Ffom and Moral Science. 
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Slifis not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
Th'it subtle power, the never-halting time, 

Lest a mere moment’s putting off BhoiiW make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. 

— WORDWORTH. 

Blake hay while the sun shines. 

Strike while the iron is hot. 

Fortune is like market, where manytimes if you 
wait the price will fall. 

Opportuoity has hair in front, behind she is bald ; 
if seized by the forelock you may hold her, but if suf- 
fered to escape, not Jupiter himself can catch her again. 

Opportunities neglected are irrecoverable. 

He who lets slip his opportunity, 

And turns not the oc^sion to account, 

Though he may strive to execute his work, 
Finds not again the fitting time for action, * 

— “ BIahAbhArata, ” 

Things past may bo repented but not recalled. 

Neglect no opportunity of doing good, ' 

— Atterbdrv. 

• Frf>/» ImJiafi Wiidam iy Sfemer 
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"NVo must lake the current when it serves or lose 
our ventures. 


— SnAKLSrLARE. 


If you trap the moment before it’s ripe, 

The tears of repentance you Ml certainly •wipe ; 
But if onco you lot the ripe moment go, 

You can never wipe off the tears of woe. 

— W. Blake. 


Gather yc rose-bnds while yc may, 

Old Time is still a-flying. 

And this same flower, that smiles to-day, * 
To-morrow will bo dying. 

— Robert Hbiskick, 


Men who are rcsolvod to £nd a way for thomscivos, 
will always find opportunities enough ; and if they do 
cot lie ready to their band, Ihoy will make them. 

—Smiles. 


Those who know how to employ opportunities will 
often find that they can create them : and what we achieve 
depends less on the amount of time we possess, than on 
the use we make of our time. . 

— John Siuarx Mill. 


Don’t wait for something to turn up, but turn it up 
for yourselves. 


A wise man will make more opporlunitie'' than ho 
finds. 


—Bacon, 
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I Y/ill find a way or make one. 

— SiB Philip Sidney’s Mono. 


OE all the friends man ever bad 
In city and communitj 

To aid him in bis daily toil. 

The best is opportonity. 

And yet we seldom treat this friend 
With kindness and urbanity, 

But go alone our several ways, 

Pnffed up with mortal vanity. 

But by and bye nve cfa.ance to see — 

IE death but grant immunity — 

Our great mistake, and go in search 
OE this lost opportunity. 

Ah, fruitless journey, hopeless race — 
That Eriond we ne’er shall overtake, 

Ho is gone to join hi-s mighty tribe 
Of kindred, sleeping, ne’er to wake. 

But i£ wo \Yalch as well as wait, 

And but preserve liEo’s unity. 

Wo '11 find attendant on our step'^ 
Another opportunity. 

Then let us grasp it ero it flies 
With hopeCnl assiduity; 

Perhaps 'twill fca\e*U3 many hours 
0£ thought and ingenuity. 
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107, PASSIONS. 

It mnst be acknowledged that onr passions are 
powerful misleadcrs, and tboir power consists in the 
immediate gratiGcations they afford ; it is experience 
only that makes us know the price that we must 
p»} for them.* 

I’assiou is the drunkenness of the mind. 

— Sr^NbEK. 


"Wo carry our greatest enemies within us. 

Who trusts the passions finds them base docelrors : 
Acting like friends, they are his bitterest fOes ; 
Oinking delight, they do him groat nnkindnoss ; 
Hard to bo shaken oft, they yet desert him.f 

— BsAravi. 


Host wretched man 
That to affections does the bridle lend. 

— SrENSER. 

Bo ye not as the horse, or as the mule, \vhich ha\o 
no understanding ; whoaO mouth must bo held in with 
bit and bridle, lest they come near unto thee. 

— Bible-Psalji 32.” 


The enemies which rise within the body, 
Hard to be overcome — thy evil passions — 

^ From WtlUam Danhtf't Ideas and Jiealities, 

From Indtan V^tsdom by Homer WtlUams. 
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Should inanEnlly be fought ; who conquers these 
Is equal to the conqueror o£ worlds. * 

— Bharavi. 

E’en as a driver checks his restive steeds, 

Do thou, i£ thou art wise, restrain thy passion^, 
Which, running wild, \\ill hurry thee away.* 

— Manu 

Who IS powerful ^ He who can control his pas- 
sions. 

Wouldst thou he eminent, all passion shun, 

Drive wrath away by wisdom ; e’en the sun 
Ascends not to display his fullest bglit 
Till ho has chased away the mists of night. * 

— BnAuAVi. 


And Erco ho is, and only he, 

Who, from his tyr.mt passions free, 

By fortune undismay’d, 

Hath ponor upon himself, to ho 
By himself obey’d, f 

— llOBtRT L\tion. 
He whoso souses 

Are woU controlled attains to bucred knowledge. 
And thence obtains tranquility of thought 
Without quiescence there can be no bliss. 

E’en as a storm-toss’d ship upon tho wn\es 
So is the man whose heart obeys ins passions. 
Which, like tho winds, will hurry him .way.* 

— ** Bhagaa ad-Gita.” 


* From Iitdidn yVisdom iy Jlontcr fl'tlUams 

t Frm QiTouUka and Chtrvcters^ 
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The greatest wisdom is to prevent yonr minds from 
being inflaenced by bad passions, and, in meditating 
upon the one God.* 

— DAdu. 

May I govern my passion with absolute swa}. 

And grow ^ iser and bolter as my strength \n ears away. 
* — Dr. “Walter PorE. 

Brave conquerors ! for so yon are, 

That ^v.ar against your own affections, 

And the huge army of the world’s desires. 

— Shakespeare 

If we subdue our nnrni) ami disordctly passions 
within onrselvcs, wc should Ihe more easily and quietly 
with others. 

. — Stillincfleet. 

llo 5^ho reigns within himself, and roles passions, 
desires, and fears, is moro than a Ling. 

— Milton. 

All that is wanted is that man should listen to tho 
\oico of conscience, and he will go right. 

— “Light on the Path.” 

Were wc ]»erfectly acquainted with the object, wo 
should nc^cr passionately desire it, 

— liOcnmoucAULD. 

IE wc subdue not onr passions, they will snbdnc us. 

— Moral Maxim. 

* From TIic Worlt of II. B. 

70—15 
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He who masters his passion** conquers his greatest 
enemy 

— Moual Maxim 

There was an emperor whose name was Mahibali 
He had conquered the whole avorld, and yet was not 
satisfied in his heart Ho asked his minister, i£ there were 
no nore kingdoms to conquer, and was told that there 
was one other kingdom and that was his own self 
“ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gam the whole 
world, and lose his own soul said the Blessed Lord 
Jesus And this conquest oE the self is the most difh' 
cult thing It requires a |)erEect harmony between the 
head and the heart, perfect knowledge and universal 
love 

— “Awakened India” 

The enlightened man wiU first govern himself, then 
in due time ho will be able to govern others Hogulating 
hts own conduct (himself) and entering (on the domain 
oE) true wisdom, he must nccessaiily ascend to the 
highest place (i e , become eminent) Bat if one cannot 
improve (profit) oneself, bow can such an one 
benefit other', and oi the other hand, what 
desire (vow) may not be accompliabed whoa oneself is 
able to lord it rightly over oneself ’ * 

— “ Dhaumaiada ” 

Tor a man to conqner himself it the first and 
noblest of all victories, whereas to be vanquished by 
himself la the basest and most 'hameful of all tbing-j 

— ^1’laio 


irotn (/te ZiuJ Canon tra lUafeJ iy Beal 
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IE one man conqacr in battle a thousand times 
thousand men, and i£ another conquer himself, hq is the 
greatest of conquerors. 

— “ Dpamuapada.” 


The best fighting is against yourself. 

— Arabic Proverb. 


Ho who overcomes others is strong ; he who over- 
comes himself is mighty. 

■ . — ^Teachikg of Taoisj!. 

Command j ourself, and you may command the 
world. 


The want of control over the senses is called tho 
road to rata ; the victory ovor them tho path to fortune. 

— ‘‘ HlTOrARESDA.” * 

Tho man v^ho has restrained his senses and subdued 
wrath and covotousnesS, who is contented, and truthful 
in speech, succeeds in obtaining peace, 
j — ilAnABUARATA. 

Look round the habitable world, how fc\> 

Know their o\>n good, or knowing it pursue. 


The pro{)cr devil of mankind is man. 

— Persian Proverb. 


A, fish seldom gets into trouble if it keep: iU mouth 
shut — and the same might bo fe.ud of a man. 


Pn>/. Johnson'$ cJtUon 
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No one is free who has not obtained the empire of 
himself. 

Jinow Rama that it ia the curtailing of desires 
which the wise call liberty, «nd the fastening of our 
desires to earthly ohjecta, is what is termed our contiuc- 
ment here. 

— “ YOGA-Vj\SISiBA, ” * 


How many livos made hcautifnl and avveot, 
By self-devotion, and by self-restraint ? 


The more a man dentes himself, the more he shall 
obtain from God. 


— IIOHAOB. 


Ho that wonld govern others, ilrst sbonld he 
The master of himself. 

—Massinger. 


Lot your Govcrnnienl commenco In yonr own breast, 
and lay the foundation of it in the command of your 
own j)a5sion8. 

— PLUTAnen TO 

• EMrcRoR Tra.ian. 

The moral nature, like everything else, if it is to 
grow into any sort of excellence, demands a special cul- 
ture: and as our passions, by their very nature, like the 
winds, are not easy of control, and onr actions are the 
ontcome of onr pas«ion«, it follows that moral excellence 
will in no case he an easy afTair ; and in its highest 


TraiiitaUd I'j VtlMn Ldlti Jfifni. 
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grades will be the most ardnons, and as snch, tho most 
noble acbievement of a thoroughly accomplishod humanity. 

— PKOF. Blackie. 


Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes. 
Tenets with boohs, and principles with times. 
Search then the ruling passions ; there alone 
The wibl are constant, and the cunning known. 

— Pope. 


Forgiveness and patience, kindness and equableness, 
truthfulness and uprightness, restraint of tho senses and 
energy, gentleness and modesty, and gravity, generosity 
and calmness, contentment, kindliness of speech, and 
absence of hatred and malice — these together make up 
self-control.* 

— “ MahAbhArata.*’ 

What need has he who subjugates himself 
To live secluded in a hermit’s cell ? 

Where’er resides the solE-subduing sage, 

That place to him H like a hermitage-t 

— “ M atiAb hArata 




♦ From Lecinret ly ^ax Hitllfr. 
f From Inihan TTurtom hy Umatr Wtlhams, 
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Paticnco 13 a plaster for nil sores, 

— PnovKRn. 


Patience is the best rontody for f'rief. 


Patience is the remedy for him iwho has no rcrne<ly 
(against a calamity). 

— Araric PROVr.RB. 


Patience is the key to joy. 

— Arabic PROvnnn, 

Every business turns out well, but with patience. 

—Persian Provkrc. 

The ffuit oE patience is successful victory. 

— Arartc Proverb. 

Bo patient if then wonldst thy ends accomplish, 
For like to patience i'« there no appliance 
Effective of success, producing surely 
Abundant fruit of actions, never damped 
By failure, conquering impediments • 

— BnARAVI, 


Patience gives victory over difficulties, patience 
gives hope to the hopeless ; hy patience imperishable 
treasures are obtained, by patience stone is turned into 

* From Indian Wi$dom ly J/bnfer 
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i]inmond<5, |,y patience innnniernble dangers are avoided: 
all locks can be opened \pilh the koy oE patience.* 

— M. 0. IIUNSOOKH. 


P.atienco is the finest and Tvorlhiest part o£ fortitude 
and the rarest too. Patience lies at the root of all plea- 
sures as well as of all fouers. Hope itself ceases to be 
happiness, rrhen impatience companions her. 

— John Rdskin. 


The wise should recollect that every event of life 
most be borne wilh patience, bnt it sbows a still higher 
character to anticipate and pre\cnt coming e>ils thongh 
it is not less noble to hear them uith fortitude when 
they have overtaken us. 

— ClOEHO. 


All things come round to him who will bnt wait. 

Of all the lessons that humanity has to learn in 
life’s school, the hardest is to learn to wait. Not to 
wait with the foblcd hands that claim life’s prizes with- 
out previous effort, hat haring struggled and crowded 
the slow years with trial, see no such result as effort 
seems to warrant — nay perhaps disaster instead. To 
stand firm at such a crisis of existence, to preserve one’s 
self-poise and self-respect, not to lose hold or to relax 
effort, this is greatness, whether achieved by man or 
woman. 


Great resnlts c.annot he aebieved at once ; and we 
must bo satisfied to advance in life step by step. De 

" Translated by W- Ht HamtUoa 
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Maiatry says that “ to know how to wail is llio great 
eocrot o£ success.’’ We must hoiv boCoro wo can reap 
and often have to wait long, content meanwhile to look 
patiently forward in hope ; tho frnit best worth waiting 
for often ripening tho slowest. But time and patience,” 
says the Eastern proverb, “change the 5Inlberry leaf to 
Satin.” 

— Smilps, 

Vigour from toil, from trouble patience grows, 

— Bfattie. 

Patience is not passive ; on the contrary, it is 
active, sometimes it is concentrated strength. 

—Smiles. 


Nothing in tho world teaches patience like a garden, 
Yon may go around and watch the opening bnd from 
day to day; bnt it take« its own lime, and yon cannot 
urge it on faster than it will. If forced, it is only up- 
rooted and destroyed. All the best results of a garden, 
like those of life, are slowly Imt regularly and snrely 
progressive. 

'What cannot be cured must ho endured. 

— PnovERis. 


Alcibiades,* being astonished at Socrates’ patience, 
asked him how be could endure the perpetual scolding 
of his wife? Why said he, as those do, who are accus- 
tomed to the ordinary noise of wheels to dravf water. 

Resignation superadds to patience a . submissive dis- 
position respecting the intelligent cinse of our uneasines*’. 
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It acknowledges both the power and the right of a snperior 
to inflict. 

— COGAK. 


The impatient man will not give himself time to be 
informed of the matter that lies before him. 

— Addisok 


Patience 1 why, ’tis the sonl of peace : 

Of all the virtues, ’Us nearest kin to heaven ; 

It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

' — Dekkeb. 
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109. PERSEVERANCE. 

With ordinary talents, and extraordinary persever- 
ance, all things are attainable. 

— Sib Thomas F. Buxton. 

The road to glory wonld cease to be arduous, i£ it 
were trite and trodden ; and great mind-j must be ready 
not only to take opportunities but to make them. 

That policy that can strike only while the iron is 
hot, will be overcome by that perseverance, which can 
make the iron hot by striking. 

— Colton. 

The worst enemy of perseverance is — the wish to 
' see the end without the necessary means ; 

The haste that hates detail, and^wants excitement and 
not knowledge, 

That sees in preparation only a long weariness, and 
thinks nothing done 

Without the roar of battle : as if the dower could 
he without the plant, 

As if the golden harvest, without the tedious labours 
of the spring. 

Or the impatient man, without the thoughtless and 
the inconsiderate child. 

But learn thou this, — that all work is slow ; no pro- 
duction, not even a weed, 

That seems to spring imcalled, rushes at once to its 
perfection : 

School thy heart of all impatience, then there Is 
hope of perseverance. i , 

— Charles Henry Hanqbr. 
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Don't say, “ I can’t I that coward word 
Bnt rather — “I xoill try,” 

And fight the enemy beneath 
A dark or starry sky. 


Be “ onward ! ’* yonr motto and virtue your guide ; 
Straight forward keep pressing, ne’er turning aside. 
Your purpose a fixed one, be steadfast and true, 
You will surely accomplish the object in view. 

'Tis earnest endearonr that triumphs at last, 

To live for the present, ne’er heeding the past. 

If troubles come to yon, as often they may. 

You’re not to bear all them, but those of to*day. 
Up, then, and be doing, and work while you may, 
Bor time is too fieetlng to spend it in play ; 

“When life’s flying moments of time shall be run, 
You ’]! not then consider too mnob has been done. 

'Would those, who, by opinion placed on high, 

Stand fair and perfect In the country’s eye, 
jSlaintain that honour, let me in their ear 
Hin t this essential doctrine — persevere. 

— Chctichill. 

Say not when you’ve been defeated, 

That you ’ll never struggle more, 

Labour oft must be defeated. 

Ere you reached the wished for shore. 

Coward hearts alone are beaten — 

Disappointed you may bo ; 

Bread before it can be eaten. 

Must be kneaded well you see. 

On, on for the future 1 the Present is thine. 

The PaH has gone down to Eternity’s sea. 
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I’rajer ardent opens Heaven, lets down a stream 
Of glory on the consecrated bonr 
Of man, in audience vritli the Deity*. 

^\^lO worships the Great God, that instant joins 
The iirst in Hcaacn, and sets his foot on Hell. 

— Edward Yocjjg. 
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Strive not to banish pain and donbt 
In pJeasnre’s noisy din. 

The peace thou seekest from without 
Is only found within. 

"Whom call we gay ? That honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 

The innocent are gay — the lark is gay, 

That dries his- feathers saturate with dew 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 

The peasant too, a witness of his song, 

Himself a songster is as ^y as he. 

But save me from the gaiety of those 
Whose headaches nail them to a noon-day bed : 
And save mo too, from tbeirs whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation and betray tbeir pangs 
For properly stripp’d off by cruel chance ; 

From gaiety that fills the bones with pain. 

The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with woe. 

— COWPER. 

There is no joy that is not*built on peace. 

— H. Alford. 

Mental pleasures never cloy ; nnlike those of the 
body, they are increased by repetition, approved of by 
reflection, and strengthened by enjoyment. 

— Colton. 


72 — B 
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Trno pleasure consists in clear thooghts, sedate affec- 
tions, sweet reflections; a mind even and stayed, true to 
its God, and true to itselE. 

— Hopkiks. 

The great source of pleasure is variety. UniEormity 
must tire at last though it he nniEormity oE e\- 
cellence. We love to expect; and when expectation 
is disappointed or gratlfled, we want to bo again ovpect- 
ing. For this impatience ot the present, whoever \\ould 
please must make provision. 

— tlOHKSOK 

THE GODS AND PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

The Gods one time, as poets Eeign, 

Would pleasure intermix with pain ; 

And perfectly incorporate so, 

As one from P other none might know ; 

That mortals might alike partake 
The Good and Evil tshicb they make. 

In mighty bowl they put these twain, . 
And stirr'd and stirr’d, bat all in vain : 

. Pleasure would sometimes float aloft, 

And pain keep pleasure down as eft .* 

Yet still from one another fly, 

Detesting eithePs company. > 

The Gods, vTho 's-aw they sooner might 
Mix fire and water, day and night, 

Unanimously then decreed 
They should *31161X131617 succeed; 

Each other’s motioi^ still pursue, 

And a perpetual round renew : 

Yet still divided should remain 
Tho’ link’d together with a chain. 
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Thence comes it that we never gee 
A perfect bliss or misery ; 

Each happiness has some alloy * 

And grief sncceeded is by joy. 

The happiest mortal needs own 
He has a time of sorrow knowQ ; 
Nor can the poorest wretch deny 
But in his life he felt a joy.* 


KING DIONTSIUS AND SQUIRE DAMOCLES, 

There was a heathen man, Sir^ 

Belonging to a king ; 

And still it was his plan, sir, 

To covet everything. 

And if you don't believe me, 
ril name him if yon please ^ 

For let me not deceive yon 
’T was one Sqnire Damocles. 

He thought that jolly living 
Must every joy afford ; 

His heart knew no misgiving, 

AVhile round the festive boaitJ. 

He wanted to bo great, sir, 

And feed on fare delicions, 

And have bis feasts in state, sir^ 

Just like king Dionysius. 

The king, to cure his longing, 

Prepared a feast so fine, 

• That all the court were thronging 
To see the courtier dine. 


• Frem Btwicli't Seltct toilet. 
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And there to tempt his eye, sir, 
"Was fish, and fiesh, aud fcrwl ; 

And v?hen he was ndry, sir, 

There stood the brimming bowl. 

Kor did the king forbid him 
From drinking all he could ; 

The monarch never chid him. 

But filled him with his food. 

0 then to see tho plcasuro 
Squire Damocles expressed 1 

’Twas joy beyond all measure : 
"Was ever man so blessed ? 

With greedy eyes the Squire 
Devoured each costly dainty \ 

You’d think be did aspire 
To eat as much os twenty. 

But, just as he prepared, sir, 

Of bliss to take a swing, 

0, bow the man was scared, sir, 
By this so cruel king t 

When he to eat intended, 

Lol just above his bead, 

Be spied a sword suspended 
All by a single thread. 

How did it change the feasting 
To wormwood and to gall, 

To think, while ho was tasting, 
The pointed sword might fall 1 

Then in a moment’s time, sir, 

He loathed the luscious feast, 
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And dreaded as a crime, sir. 

The brimming bowl to taste. 

Now, if yon ^re for applying 
The story I have told, 

I think there ’s no denying 
’Tis worth its weight in gold- ' 

Ye gay, who view this atrangei'» 

And pity his sad case ; 

And think there was great danger 
In such a fearfnl place ; 

Come^ let this awEnl truths sir^ 
all your minds be stored ; 

To each intemperate yonth, sir, 

Death is that pointed sword. 

And though yon see no reason 

. To check your mirth at all, 

In some licentions season 
The sword on yon may fall. 

So learn, while at yonr ease, sir* 

You drink down draughts delicious, 

To tlunk of Damocles, sir, 

And old king Dionysius. 

• HANNAH Mor.E. 


THE CHOICE OF HERCDX^ES.' 

When Hercules was in that part o^ his youth in 
which it was natural for him to consider what course of 
life he ought to pursue, he one day retired ^ desert, 
where the silence and solitude of the place very much 
favoured his meditations. As ho was musing on hi* pre- 
sent condition, and very much perplexed in himself on 
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the state oE HEe he should choose, he saw two women, 
oE a larger stature than ordinarj, approaching towards 
him. One oE them had a very noble air, and graceEul 
deportment ; her beautj was natural and easy, her per- 
son clean and unspotted, her eyes cast towards the ground 
with an agreeable reserve, her motion and behaviour full 
oE modesty, and her raiment as white as snow. The 
other had a great deal oE health, and floridness in her 
countenance, which she had helped with an artificial 
white and red ; and she endeavonred to appear more 
graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a misture of 
affectation in all her gestnres. She had a wonderful 
confidence and assurance in her loohs, and all the 
variety oE colours in her dress, that she thought were 
the most proper to shew her completion to advantage. 
She cast her eyes upon herselE, then turned them on 
those that were present, to see how they liked 
her, and often looked on the fignre she made in her 
own shadow. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, 
she stepped beEore the other lady, who came forward 
with a regular, composed carriage, and running up to 
him, accosted him after the following manner:— 

“ My dear Hercules 1 ” says she, “ I find you are 
very ranch divided in your thoughts upon the way of life 
that you ought to choose ; be my friend, and follow me ; 
I will lead you into the possession of pleasure, and out 
of the reach of pain, and remove you from all the noise 
and disquietude of business. The affairs of either war or 
peace eftaPf bare no power io dtsiurb you. I’bur whofe 
employment shall be to make your life easy, and to 
entertain every sense with its proper gratifications. 
Sumptuous tables, bods of roses, clouds of perEume, 
concerts of music, crowds of beauties, are all in readi- 
ness to receive you. Come along with me into this re- 
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gion o£ delights, this world of pleasnre, and bid farewell 
for ever to care, to pain, to bnsbess.’^ Hercules hearing 
the lady talk after this manner, desired to know her 
name, to which she answered — ** My friends, and those 
who are well acquainted with me, call me Happiness ; 
but my enemies, and those who would injure my repu- 
tation, have given mo the name of Pleasure.” 

' By this time the other lady was come up, who ad- 
dressed herself to the young hero, in a very different 
manner “ Hercules,” says she, I offer myself to 
you because I know yon are descended from the gods, 
and give proofs of that descent by your love of virtue 
and application to the studies proper for your ago.* This 
makes me hope you will gain, both for yourself and me, 
an imn>ortal reputation. Bnt before I invite you into my 
society and friendship, I will be open and sincere with ' 
yon, and must lay this down as an established truth, 
that there is nothing truly valuable which cau be pur- 
chased without pains and labour. The gods have set a 
price upon every real and noble pleasure. If you would 
gain the favour of the Deity, you must be at the pains 
of worshipping Him ; if the friendship of goodmea, you 
must study to oblige thorn ; if yon would be honoured 
by'your country, you must take care to serve it; in 
•short, if you would he eminent in war or peace, yon 
must become master of all the qualifications that can make 
yon so. These are the only terms and conditions upon 
which I can propose happiness. ** 

The Goddess of Pleasure hero broke in upon her 
-discourse: — “You see,” said she, “Hercules, by her 
own confession, the way to her pleasures is long and 
difficult ; whereas that which I propose is short and easy. ” 

“ Alas 1 ” said the other lady, whose visage glowed 
with, passion, made up of scora and pity, “What arc the 
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pleasures you propose ? To oat before you aro hungry ; 
drink before you are athirst; sleep before you are tired ; 
to gratify appetites before they are raised, and raise 
such appetites as Nature never planted. You never heard 
the most delicious music, vrhich is the praise of oneself ; nor 
savr the most beautiful object, which is the work of one’s 
own hands. Tour votaries pass away their youth in a dream 
of mistaken pleasures, while they are hoarding np anguish, 
torment, and remorse for old age. As for me, I am tha 
friend of gods and of good men ; an agreeable companion 
to the artizan ; an household guardian to the fathers 
of families ; a patron and protector of servants ; an asso- 
ciate in all true and gonerons friendships. The banquets 
of my votaries are never costly, bnt always delicious ; 
for none eat or drink of them who are not invited 
by hunger or thirst. Their slnmbers are sound, and their 
wakings cheerful. My young men liave the pleasure of 
hearing themselves praised by those who ore in years ; 
and those who are in years, of being honoured by those' 
who are young. In a word, my followers are favoured 
by the gods, beloved by their acquaintance, esteemed 
by their country, and after the close of their labours 
honoured by posterity.” 

We know, by the life of this memorable hero, ^ to 
which of these two ladies be gave np bis heart ; and I 
believe every one who reads this will do him the justice 
to approve lus choice. 

— “Tatlee.” 


PBINCE NACHIKETAS. 

There was a great king who had a son named 
Nachiketas. Prince Nachiketas did not trouble himself 
much about mundane matters. He had a devotional turn 
of mind. * * His father performed a great sacrifice, at 
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which all the worldlr eFTccis at his coTrtRmd were given 
away fo the oSIciaiing priests. The very territories 
the king, inclnding the Royal domains vrere given awav. 
Xachikefas asked his hither in a meditative mood — 
“Father, to whom do yon give me?” The king replied 
— ‘*I give'yon nato death.” Xaduketas went over to 
the mansion of death, and lay down on the dtis in front 
of the portal of his garden. Three d\ys hid so pa'^'Otl 
away; Yama turned np evenlnilly, and finding tho royal 
youth at his gate, said — “Young min, I am sorry to sec 
you here’ without food or drink Foi' three days. The 
wise have said that tho min, who lies at the gate of 
another without food or drink for a d ly, takes aw'ay a 
great deal of the good tint belongs to him. You have 
been at ray gate, for threo daj-s liko tint. 1 am ccrt.duly n 
loser to a great extent hy it. Let mo compensate myself 
by granting you three boons. Specify them as you pleiso,’* 

THE GOD OF DEATH (Yam\) 

A\T» 

NACUIKETAS. 

Nnchi!;ot.is (tho sou of a groit King, to whom Yam », 
tho God of Death, had promised throe boons) Ins now 
to express his third wish. 

NACniKt-TAB. 

“ Inquiry is made regarding tho fato of tho dead : 

* They nro’, says one ; ‘ they nro not’, siys nnotlior. 

This I wish to know, rosolvo this (doubt) for mo. 

This is the third wish which I choose.*' 
f* Tnr. GoP or Dfath. 

“Tho Gods themselves sought after this long since; 

Hard to fathom, dirk is this secret. 

73 — IJ 
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Choose some other boon, Nachikotas, 

On this insist not ; rclcaso mo from my proiniso." 
Naohikbtas 

“ From the gods themselves is this hidden, thou 
sayest; 

Hard to fathom hast thou, 0 Death, declared it. 
There is no other who can reveal this to me as 
thou canst, 

There is no other wish which I can chooso instead 
of this.” 

The God or Death. 

” Fullness of years, and children's children, 

Choose gold, herds, elephants, horses, 

Chooso widoly-oxtended rule upon the earth, 

Have thy life long as thoa desirest. 

If this appear to thee acceptable instead of that 
other wish, 

Then choose wealth, choose long life; 

Hule broad re.alms, N.achlfcct.as ; 

I give theo the fulness of .all pleasures. 

"What mortal men obtain but with difiiculty, 

Choose every pleasure on which thy heart is set. 
Maidens here, with harps, with carriages. 

Fairer than men may hope <0 gain, 

These give I thee, that they may do thoe service. 
Ask not of Death, Nachikct.is.” 

Nachikitas. 

” The lapse of days cansos, 0 lA>rd of Death, 

The power of the organs of life to fail in the children 
of men; 

The whole life swiftly passes away ; ^ 

Song and dance, chariot and horse, thint®are they. 
Riches cannot give contentment to man ; 

What is wealth to us when we have beheld thee ? 
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Wo shall lire as long as ihon biddest ns ; 

Still this wish alone is that which I choose. 

Tell us of the far-reaching future of the world to 
come, 

AVhoroon, 0 Death, man meditates in doubt. 

The wish, which penetrates into hidden paths, 

That alone it ia which Nochiketas chooses.” 

The reluctance of tho God of Death is overcome, 
and ho grants to the importunate inquirer his request. 
Tho two paths of knowledge and ignorance diverge 
widely from each othof. Kachiketas has chosen know- 
ledge; tho fulness of pleasures has not laid him astray. 
They who walk in the path of ignorance endlessly wan- 
der about throngh the world beyond, like tho blind led 
by the Wind. The wise man who knows the One, the 
everlasting, the ancient God, who dwells in the depths, has 
no part in joy and sorrow, becomes free from right and 
wrong, free from tho present, and free from hereafter* 
•That is Tama’s answer to Kachiketas’s inquiry.* 




® From Buildha hj Dr. IT, Ohlenltrg, translaUd from German 
ly TTiHiatn Soey, 21. A, 
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112. POVERTY. 

Poverty is bo great an evil, and pregnant with so 
much temptation, and so mnch misery, that I cannot but 
earnestly enjoin you to avoid it. Live on what you 
have, live if you can on less ; do not borrow either for 
vanity or pleasure ; the vanity will end in shame, and 
the pleasure in regret. 

— Dn. JOTINSON. 


He 13 rich whose income is more than his expenses ; 
and he is poor whose o'^penses exceed bis income,* 


Ufake an impartial estimate of yonr revenue, nod 
whatever it is, live upon less. Do this, and you will 
never be poor. 


Idleness and luxury bring forth poverty and want. 
** — Tillotson. 


A fat kitchen is next d(^r to poverty. 

And then with poverty comes disrespect ; 

Prom disrespect does self-dependence fail, 

Then scorn and sorrow, following, overwhelm 
The intellect ;«and when tho judgment fails 
The being perishes ; and thns from poverty 
Each ill that pains bninanity proceeds. 

— MRICnCHnAKATIKA*.” j 


• From A Booh of Ilumourt TTU and Wisdom', 
f A Drama, translated from SanUrd ly IT, J7. TTiIjotj. 
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Whon possess’d oE sufficient 
Wo sit at our ease ; 

Can go where we like, 

And enjoy what we ‘please. 

‘ But when pockets are empty, 

IE forced to apply 

To some friend for assistance, 

They ’re apt to deny. 

SivEwmonr. 

This mournful truth is ovorywhoro confessed, 

Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 

— JonNfeON. 


A needy man’s budget is foil of schemes. 


A poor man that hath little, and. desires no more, 
is in truth richer than tho greatest monarch that thlnkoth 
ho hath not what he should or what ho might, or that 
grieves there is no more to havo. 

— Bisnor Hall. 


That man is not poor, who has tho uso of necessary 
things. 


— Horace. 


No man can toll whether ho is rich or poor by turn* 
ing to his ledger. It is tho heart that makes a man 
rich. Ho is rich or poor according to what he is, not 
according to what ho /«?/. 


Not ho that has little but he that desires much is 


poor. 
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Nature makes us poor only when wo want necessa- 
ries, but custom gives tho name o£ poverty to the want 
o£ superfluities. 

Burke observc(i that a labourer who earned a suiH- 
ciency to maitain him as a labourer, and to maintain him 
in a suitable manner, to give him a sufficiency of good 
food, of clothing, of lodging and of fuel, ought not to bo 
called a poor man. 

How tew can rescue opulence from want 1 

Who lives to Nature, rarely can be poor ; 

Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

'Poor is the man in debt; the man of gold, 

la debt to fortune, trembles at her power. 

Tho man of reason smiles at her, and death. 

— Edward Young, 

Biches and happiness have no necessary connection 
with each other. In some cases it might be said that 
happiness is in the inverse proportion to riches. The 
happiest part of most men’s lives is while they are bat- 
tling with poverty, and gradually raising themselves 
above it. It is then that they deny themsehes for the 
sake of others, — that they save from their earnings to 
secure a future independence, — that they cultivate their 
minds while labouring for their daily bread, — that they 
endeavour to render themselves wiser and better — happier 
in their homes and more useful to society at large. 

— Smiles. 


Want is a bettor and hateful good. 
Because its virtues are not understood; 
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Yot many things, iiitpossiblc to tbonght, 

Have been by need to full perfection brought ; 

The daring o£ the soul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpness of wit, and active diligence. 

Prudence at once-, and fortitude it gives, 

And if in patience taken, mends our lives ; 

Por e'en that indigence that brings me low, 

Slakes me myself, and God above, to know. 

A good which none would cinllenge, fow would choose, 
A fair profession which mankind refuse. 

IE wo from wealth to poverty descend, 

"Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend. 
IVant is the scorn of every wealthy fool, 

And wit in rags is turned to ridicule. 

— Pbydlk 

It is the fashion now a days to bewail jiovcrty as 
an evil, to pity the young man who is not horn with a 
stiver spoon m hes mouth : hnt I heartily suhscribo to 
President Garfield’s doctrine, that “ The richest heri- 
tage a young man can he born to is poverty.” I make 
CO idle prediction when I say that it is from that class 
from whom the good and the great will spring. It is 
not from the sons of milHonairos or the nohlo that the 
world receives its teachers, its martyrs, its inventors, its 
statesmen, its poets, or even its men of affairs. It is 
iSvur lYhr 001*1^51“ oif *ik}' pwi- .th?/ aU -ihAsr 
ran scarcely read one among tho few immortal names 
that were not born to die”, or who has rendered excep- 
tional service to our r.ace, who bad not tho advantage of 
being cradled, nursed, and reared in the stimulating 
school of poverty. 

— Andkew Gauneoie. 
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Tho Sigo asked the Spirit of Wisdom thas : Is 
j*o\crty good or wealth? 

The Spirit o£ Wisdom answered thus : — Poverty which 
is thrmigh honesty, is hotter than wealth which ia from 
the Iroasuro of olhors : since it is said that oven ho who 
is poorest and most helpless one, if ho always keeps hi® 
thoughts and words and actions proper, and in dnty to 
God, ho nl<o obtains a share jnstiy, from every dnty and 
good >sorlv, vliich men do in the world. 

— ^*MAlN\0-I-KniRAD 


It is no shamo to ho poor bnt to ho ashamed of bo> 
ing poor. 

Poverty is the mother of health. 

—Old Ekolisd PitovcRu. 

In poverty is honovolcnco assayed. 

— Ja\ id AN-Knir. VD.’*t 

A poor man withont patience is a lamp without 
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POOR AND HAPPY. 

0p in tbo morning early, 

BeEore the break oE day, 

A slice o£ bread and coffee, 

And then to work away. 

You never hear a murmur, 

Nor discontented word, 

Ho ^s whistling and be 's singing, 
Ho ’s happy as a bird. 

He envies not his neighbour 
' "Who owns a honso and lands, 

So long as be can labour 
With his two honest hands. 

His capital Dame Naloro 
Bestowed on him at birth — 

A happy constitution— 

And thaPs all he is worth. 

No medicines are needed 
To rasp his appetite. 

No opiates are taken 

To make him sleep si night. 

Ho suffers not congestion 
Of blood in heart or brain. 

No pangs of indigestion. 

Nor any other pain. 

And while crowned '* heads uneasy ’ 
Torn on soft beds of down, 

On straw he sweetly slumbers — 

A king without a crown. 

His cottage is his palace, 
Contentment is bis throne, 

And seU-'coulroI his sceptre, 

His master God alone. 


74— E 
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I£ well thou viewest na with no squinted eye, 

No partial judgment, thou wilt quickly rate 
Thy wealth no richer than my poverty, 

Hy want no poorer than thy rich estate : 

Our ends and births alike ; in this, as I, 

Poor thou wert born, and poor again sbalt die. 

My little fills my little-wishing mind ; 

Thou, having more th.an much, yet seekest more ; 
"Who seeks, still wishes what he seeks to find ; 

Who wishes, wants; and whoso wants, is poor: 
Then this must follow of necessity — 

Poor are thy riches, rich my poverty. 

Though still thou gettest, yet is thy want not spent, 
But as thy wealth, so grows thy wealthy itch ; 

But with my little I have much content. 

Content hath all, and who hath all is rich : 

Then this in reason thou must needs confess — 

If I have little, yet that thou bast less. 

AVhatover man possesses, God bath lent, ' 

And to his audit, liable is over. 

To reckon how, and where, and when ho spent ; 
Then thus thou braggest, tbou art a great receiver : 
Little my debt, when little is my store ; 

The more thou hast, thy debt still grows the more. 

— PhINBAS FLETCnBll. 

A POOR MAN’S TREASURES. 

Though I may be poor, if you reckon in coin. 

For wealth Pm too happy to sigh ; 

I am rich in some jewels no thiof can purloin, 

And that Crccsos himself could* not buy. 

Pvo health, — that's a fortune — and, more 1 
My teeth are estates ia their place > 
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]\Iy nose — haU a million could novor restore 
A jewel, like thatt to my face. 

And then Tvo my oyes ; not the throne oE this land 
Could tempt mo to part with but one. 

My senses, my limbs, and my willing right hand ; 

Fresh air and the light of the Sun ; — 

With these and the friend that I love, 

And the heart that betts fondly for me. 

With Hope at my side looking calmly aho^e, 

I am rich ns a mortal can be. 

— 0. Mackai*. 


Ah I go in peace, good fellow, to tbino home, 

Nor fancy these escape the general doom ; 

Gay as they seem, be sure with them are hearts 
With sorrow tried, there’s sadness in their parts : 
If thou conld’st see them, when they think alone, 
Mirth, music, teieads, and those amusements gone; 
Conldst thou discover every secret ill 
That pains their spirit, or resists their will ; 
Conldst thon behold forsaken love’s distress, 

Or en>y’a pangs at glory or success, 

Or beauty, conscious of the spoils of time, 

Or guilt alarm’d when memory shows the crime ; 
All that gives sorrow, terror, grief and gloom — 
Content would cheer thee trudging to thine homo. 


Happier he, the peasant far, 

From tfao pangs of passion free, 

That breathes the keen yet wholesome air 
Ofsrngged penury. 

He when bis morning task is done, 

Can slumber in the noon4ide sun ; 
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And hio him home, at evening’s clo^o, 

To sweet repast and caJm repose. 

He unconscions whence the bliss, 

Feels, and owns in carols rude, 

That all the circling joys are his, 

0£ dear vicissitude. 

From toil he wins his spirits light, 

From busy day the peaceful night ; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 

In heaven’s best treasures, peace and health.* 


'■GQGO^QuGOOQQ*' 


• From Graifi Foctical WorLt, 





113. PRAHLADA AND HIS FATHER. 

Prahlitda was son o£ HIranyakashipn, a Daitya, 
who in his wars with the gods had wrested the sorereignty 
o£ heaven from Indra and dwelt there in inxary. Tho 
SOD, while yet a boy, became an 'ardent devotee of 
Vishnu, which so enraged his father that ho ordered tho 
boy to he killed ; but not tho noapons of the Daityas, 
the fangs of tho serpents, the tnsks of tho colestial 
elephants, nor the flames of Are took any effect, and 
his father was constrained to send him back to his pro- 
ooptor, whoro ho continued so earnest, in performing and 
promoting the worship of Vishnu, that be eventually 
obtained final exemption from existence.* 

Let not my words, sire, give offence, 

To thee, and to my mother, both 
I give ns doe all reverence, 

And to obey thee am not lotli. 

Bat higher dntios sometimes clash 
V’itb lower, — then those last must go, — 

Or tho-o will com© a fearful crash 
In 'lamentation, fear, and woo I 
Tho gods who made us aro the life 
Avihg creaifarcs; sraaiY irtitf gnmf^ 

• V'o SCO (horn not, but space is rifo 

"^Vith their bright presence .and their state. 

They are the parents of ns alJ, 

’Tis they create, snstain, redeem. 

Heaven, Earth, and Hell, they bold in thrall, 

« And shall we these high gods blaspheme? 

^Ffom Ooiefju'i Vieftonary ^ /T$rdu .VytMryy. 
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Ille«t is th(* m'\n whose henrt obeys 
Anti makes Ibeir hvr of life Ins guide, 
lie slnll be led in all lii< 

Ills footsteps “Inll not esor slide; 

111 foro«t« dun, or raging 
In certain peace «hall he abide, 

Wliit though bo all tli« worbl thspbase, 
in« gotls "ball all Ins siints preside!* 

—Torn? Dtm. 

• Frtim Afi'irvi BiUith amt Lfgtmtt r/ Iltmluitan 
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